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I. INTRODUCTION! 


A first gviulc teadhev in a public school surveys her new roomful of chil¬ 
dren, many of whom have never set foot in the school building before. Re- 
cause they do not know quite what to expect, perhaps told at home that they 
must remember above all lo keep quiet and behave, they sit in her presence 
with awe and constraint. 

This teacher can see that some of these children come from very under¬ 
privileged lioine situations. Because she knows the school neighborhood, she 
is aware that some of the children have been roughly handled, threatened 
with beatings, turned out to play on the street all day, or passed from 
neighbor to grandmotlier for a minimum of care while parents work. 

Slic is determined tliat these children sluill not fear her; tliat they shall 
be free and spontaneous in this schoolroom; that she will give tliem here 
an atmosphere where they can flower. She will implant her values in them— 
her values revolving around spontaneity and w'armtli and creative ac¬ 
complishment, 

Is she justified in such a hope? Just what will her “atmosphere” ac¬ 
complish for these children? In fact, what in the first place does she actually 
kuQW about the feeling and expectations with which these children have 
come to school? Do they fear her? Wliat do they think will happen to 
them if they are “had”? What arc their concepts of “badness"? Of “good¬ 
ness”? In shoi't, wliat arc their child values? 

The present study has grown out of just such practical questions as tliesc. 
As members of the Rank Street Workshop Staff engaged in an in-service 
training program in three public schools in New York City, we liave been 
ill close contact U’itli teachers who are trying to introduce into tlicir class¬ 
rooms tlie new program that is part of the overall transition period in tlic 
New York City public schools, a program that involves more activity in 
tile curriculum, more integration of areas of learning, more adaptation to 
the needs of the children. We have worked with these teacliei's in their 
struggles with tlic clianging concepts of discipline, freedom, and authority. 
We have worked with them in their honest and urgent attempts to delve 
deeper in their understanding of the thoughts and feelings of the children 
in their classrooms, Finally, we have begun to explore with them tliis whole 

‘Tlic readei' is Asked to keep in mind that the pi aclices desci ilied in tliese schools 
at the time out data were collected, a few years ago, may not necessarily hold for 
these same schools today. For instance. Hie Piaisc Cards ivliidi figured in the 
North School at the time of oiir stiidj' aie not luscd in that school today. In the 
lower grades especially there have been extensive changes in cunlculvun practices, 
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(jucstion of ‘‘classroom atmosphere," its ingredients, ami its effects on 
children. 

This exploration is taking the form of a large study, of which the present 
paper is one segment. Here we are confining ourselves to tlic kinds of ques¬ 
tions suggested above relative to how children feel and how they are func¬ 
tioning in the particular kind of classroom atmosphere which they and 
their teacher together arc creating; to some extent wc shall have to toucli 
upon one of the central considerations of the larger studj’—that is, the 
question of how much the children’s expectations and feelings seem to reflect 
the attitudes and methods of the teacher, and convei’scly what attitudes 
seem to exist or persist in spite of any realistic basis for them in the atmosphere 
of a particular classroom. Though wc arc using many methods in tlie larger 
study, Qur hope in this particular secuon of it lias been to devise a tool which 
might probe somewhat more deeply into children's feelings than the obser- 
vatioual method would take us. It has been our hope, too, that this tool 
might prove to be something that wc could eventually put into the hands 
of teachers themselves, to use as a short cut to further their understanding 
of the expectations, the hopes, fears, and joys of the children in their class¬ 
rooms. 

The technique in this study is a structured projective lest, consisting of a 
combination of picture and explanation presented to the child. He is given 
not only the picture to look at, but is told what is happening in the picture, 
and is asked to explain why, oi to foretell what will happen next, etc. Thus 
the test has much in common with the "fables" used by L. Diiss (4). We 
arc aware that the child, in his explanations and answers, may reflect cither 
the actual practices in his schoolroom or feelings which are displaced from 
his broader life experience. We recognize that a good deal must be known 
about the actual atmosphere of a classroom before it can be decided just 
what the child’s responses are reflecting, and that even then it may not be 
too easy to make a decisive interpretation. 

The deeper levels of children’s feelings, wishes, fears, are being widely 
explored by the Rorsch.ach technique, .and the Thematic Apperception Test, 
in the hands of clinical psychologists and psychotherapists. Valuable as 
these techniques arc, they are unsuitable for use in the liands of teachers 
or other laymen untrained in their administration and interpretation! and 
they arc not structured in the direction of feeling \n school, as we wislied to 
structure our test. 

Likewise doll play has been a projective technique widely used, particular¬ 
ly with pre-school ages. We decided ag.iinst its use for tin's study because 
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of a feeling that our group of public school children might not feel free to 
‘■play” iu a natural way with such materials, in the school atmosphere. 
It is a very different matter to present the nursery school child with these 
toj's, because in the nursery school such play is the order of the day, ns it 
is not the public scliool grades. However, there is the possibility that we 
may be mistaken in this assumption. There is certainly room for exploration 
with this technique in the public school. 

A technique somewhat similar to ours has been used by Amen and Temple 
(1, 5), in their studies of areas of anxiety in young children. They de¬ 
vised a set of pictures in which the faces arc left blank, and the child is 
provided with movable faces with liappy and unhappy expressions, which 
he is to choose between and put into place on each picture. The situations 
pictured involve injury, swinging, aggressive attack, scolding, eating alone, 
play with younger children, going to bed alone, etc. Amen and Temple 
found that this technique did reveal anxiety areas, and they rccomiiicndcd 
it for use with teachers, with the s\iggcstion that pictures on child-teacher 
relations should be included. 

In our set of pictures we have not included this element of manipulation 
of a two-expression face. Such a control gives tlic child very little latitude 
for projecting his feelings. Though we did want a restricted and strvicturcd 
test, still wc wished to leave more scope for projection of feeling than the 
Amen test allows. 




II. PROCEDURE 
A. General Method 

We devised 13 schoolvoom sitaatious would seem famili^vr to the 
public school children, These pictured situntions revolved around areas of 
feeling as indicated in Table 1 (we will use the terminology we have fallen 
into for purposes of easy identification of the pictures). 

TABLE 1 


Aren 


No. of Pictures 


Trouble 

What children expect of the 
teacher ivhett they are in trouble. 2 

Happiness 

What teachers do to make 
children fed happy. 1 

ChiUlien’s free choices. 1 

GqoiI Behavior 

Concepts of praise and rcivarcl. 2 

Bad Behavior 

Concepts of tlie kind of heliavior 
that will bring punishment. 2 

Piniishments 

Punishments expected when 
children aggress against teacher. 2 

Piinislimenls expected when cbilcircn 
fight and quarrel among themselves. 2 

rl tiger 

Whrit teacheis do to make 
chiklrcn feel angry. t 


Though each area is usually represented by at least two pictures, one 
featuring a boy, or boys, and the other a girl, or girls, there was no attempt 
made to keep the gitl av^d boy situations identically matched for purposes 
of a statistical check. In the “punisliment" pictures, for instance, we were 
well aware tliat wlien wc pictured a hoj' hitting a tcaclier and a girl merely 
making a face at her, these two offenses were i>rohah[)’ not of coinparahle 
seriousness in the minds of the children. However, wc did feci them to 
represent real life situations which the children wotild accept as such and 
react to as such—as tlicy might not have if wc had pictured the iintisiieii — 
i.e,, a girl hitting the teacher. 

In other words, wc ^vere matching what a bo)’ aggiessing against a teacher 
would be likely to do in reality—namely, hit—vvitli wliat an aggressing 
girl might do—make a face. Furthermore, wc wanted to get a cluster of 
responses in each area, from which wc could build up a concept of a child’s 
feeling, 
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Every effort was made to make the pictures recoi^nizablc as their own 
situation to the group ol public school children we were using as subjects. 
The artist who painted the pictures, Charlotte Heaton-Sessions, visited the 
school in order to familiarize herself with its general physical set-up. 

Because this scliooi population contained a mixture of white and Negro 
children, the artist attenrpted—^very successfully—to neutralize all children 
pictured; that is, make them “borderline” types, so that they might easily be 
taken for eitlier white or Negro b}' the child looking at the picture, 

A wide use of this test in. schools where the physical plant and the general 
school mores are completely different from the ones we have represented, 
might call for a revised set of pictures. As will be seen, we had some dotibt 
that the private school children who participated in this study were identi¬ 
fying these pictured situations as their own. 

B. Subjects 

'I'he test was presented to a total of 94 children in the New York public 
school mentioned above, which wc shall call the North School, and 25 in 
u private experiimcntal school in New York City—the “South School”—for 
purposes of comparison. Represented among the 94 public school children 
were three classes of first graders and one of second graders. All of these 
children Were tested in the spring of the year, though one class of first graders 
was tested u year later than the others. These were the children of a teacher 
whose previous class was in the group we had already tested. Thus, among 
these four different groups there were only three teachers represented, AVe 
characterize the groups in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


North School 

Boys 

Girls 

’rotal 

C (2nd Grade) 

13 

12 

25 

A (1st Grade) 

11 

15 

26 

il (1st Grade) 

12 

S 

20 

flfl (Ist Gradej 

13 

10 

2i 


49 

45 

94 

Soiuh School 

14 

11 

25 


1. The Novih School 

(i. The teachers. In this school, it must be remembered, there was a 
AVorksliop for the purpose of helping teachers with the problems involved 
in applying the new program. All of the teachers whose children were u.^ed 
as subjects in this study were members of this workshop. This means not 
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only that they were receiving active professional help in planning curriculuins 
and studying their children, but that tlicy tlicjnselvcs were forward-looking 
individuals with higli professional standards and a real zest for their jobs. 
The atmosphere in their classrooms was by no means "authoritarian’' in 
the old sense. There was considerable activity in their rooms, with a good 
(leal of freedom to talk and to move around. And the relationships among 
the staff members and between staff and children were warmer and more 
personal than is commonly believed to be the case in the classrooins of a 
large public school system. 

However, there were distinct differences among our three teachers, in 
methods and in the atmospheres created in their classrooms. Since these 
differences, and their genesis and ingredients, are the subject of tlie larger 
study, we will not develop them in detail here. However, some of the out¬ 
standing dissimilarities must be pointed out, so that certain differences in 
the responses of the children in the respective room situatiens can be seen 
in the light of all the factors that may be influential in forming them. 

The teacher of tlie BB group, wlio also was tlic teacher of the B group 
the previous year, was in the course of this study developing her techniques 
and understanding of children and curriculuin noticeably. The atmosphere 
of her classroom, and the values she was seeking Lo establish, were some¬ 
what similar to those of the South School. That is, she was learning to 
bring out the spontaneity of her children, without letting her free atmosphere 
degenerate into one of license; she was learning how to let her children be 
active without becoming disorganized; she was growing in her understanding 
of the value of play as a tool for learning, and was successful in. building 
a lively and rich curriculum around the children’s interests; and she was 
making an attempt to .see her children as individual human beings wliose 
life In school with her wa.s only a part of their larger life orbit. She .seemed 
often able to get inside of her children, to perceive their feelings and needs 
with sensitivity. 

The teacher of the /J group was a sympathetic, motherly person who 
genuinely enjoyed cliildrcn. It was one of her pupils who was heard to 
remark, "1 love school, it’s just like home,” Tlie cliildren in tliis cla.ssrooin 
bad considerable opportunity for free play and for free moving about, and 
could frequently be seen enjoying a happy story period with their teacher, 
or the pleasures of skipping about tlie room rhythmically to music. 

Their free play, liowever, was not always expanded and used as a basis 
on which to build a lively and meaty curriculum, and tlie children were 
often over-noisy and restless. This was due partly, of course, to the fact 
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that the teacher was in the process of learninK the tediniqucs of controhiiig 
children in a free classroom, and had not yet developed sufficient or[;anizatioa 
in her methods, nor had she yet learned how to set clear boundaries iot 
the children. She was only just begiimine to develop n veal background of 
understanding of childveir's growth and dcvclopinctit and needs. 

The C teacher, second grade, was probably not functioning up to the best 
of her capacity because of the difficulties she was having with the clussroosu 
discipline, which worried her considerably. In a room crowded with desks, 
she was courageously attempting to let the children carry on dramatic play 
and construct their own properties. She had not yet learned how to manage 
this without letting the freedom get out of bounds. 

b. The chilfiyen. This district, }ust a few years ago, was almost entirely 
white, whereas now it is largely Negro, with a small percentage of Puerto 
Ricans also In tlie population. At tlic time of this study the .school enroll¬ 
ment incliidec) 70 per cent classified as Negro, 30 per cent white, and of all 
these 15 per cent as Spnnish'speaking. 

Real estate agents call the district “middle class,’* thougli tlicre is a wide 
variation in family incomCsS. 

There is a rapid turnover in the school population, witlt many families 
moving up from the South. 

Living conditions foe the families in this district included many homes 
where the mother was working, the father was out of the picture entirely 
or away in the service, ami grandmothers were helping to cave for the 
children, In many homes there were no grandmothers to do the caring, and 
the children were literally left to themselves, with their latchkeys about their 
necks. 

There was a slight difference in the racial distribution in the classes 
included in this study, but in every group the majority of the children were 
Negro. Since we arc not concerned here rvith a study of “racial" character¬ 
istics, vft have not fcU it too important to plot this racial distribution in 
detail. 

Data on Intelligence Quotients arc also lacking. We felt that tliey were 
not crucial to this test and that it was possible to proceed witiioiit tliem, 
Children were not grouped in these classrooms according to intelligence. 

2, The Saiilh School 

This is one of the well known expeTiinciital schools in the city, ^vhich, for 
the sake of liemon.stration, attempts to operate to a (Icgree within the re¬ 
strictions of public school conditions, with large gi'oups of children. 
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Generally speaking, the children are of above average intelligence. Thcii 
parents are largely professional people of moderate means, interested in and 
ii\ sympathy with the educational aims and methods of the school, includiitg 
the non-authoritative type of discipline with its empliasis on self-control, 
In this school the curriculum emphasis in the first grade is on dramatic play 
and exploration of the environment. There is no formal instruction in read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic in this grade. 

The children in the first grade class tested in this study were spont.meous 
and active, yet sufficiently organized and controlled to he able to make the 
most of their opportunities. The whole 25 or 30 of tliem, under their 
teacher's clear guidance, could sit in a circle and carry on a lively "dis¬ 
cussion" about a recent trip in the neighborhood, or about the great city 
of blocks tliey had constructed on the floor that morning. With the help 
of “rules" worked out jointly by the teacher and themselves, they acliieved 
sufficient control so that they could be taken out weekly on subways and 
busses, or on foot, to explore the city. Their room was bright with their 
paintings and drawings and with other evidence of their construciivc, 
creative work, 


C. Presentation op Test 

The pictures were shown always in a serial order, sorted so that pictiii'cs 
ill the same area of feeling did not appear together. 

The pictures were described, and questions asked about them, always in 
the same words, though Miss Lewis, who gave tlie test, did not hesitate to 
establish her rapport with the children by means of any conversation before • 
and after tliat seemed appropriate. There was practically no deviation, 
however, in the actual words used to present each situation. 

Lewis fell that rapporl was very easily established with most of the 
children. In the North School, all but those in the BB group were already 
familiar with her, since she had been working in their classrooms in con¬ 
nection with the Workshop. 

The children were taken individually for the test. In the cases of two 
of the classrooms, A and B, it was possible to retire to a corner blocked off 
right in the classrooms. This seemed to he an excellent arrangement, The 
children felt completely at home, there in their own rooms, and any inter¬ 
ference was entirel}' negligible. Children in the C, BB, and Soutli School 
groups were taken individually to nearby rooms. Those in the C group had 
to go some distance to an entirely strange room. They seemed less at ease 
chan the children in any of the other groups. 
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The children iiv all groups were told that this was “a game of looking 
at pictures," “something like a guessing game,” “somctlung like a game of 
making up stories about pictures.” Miss Lewis explained her writing of 
the answers after the child's very first response, saying something like, "Oh 
that’s a good one, I'll write that down so I won’t forget it.” She did not 
feel that the children were made self-conscious by seeing this writing going 
on. In fact, to many of them it was something of a stimulus. They likcil 
to see how much paper their "stories” had filled—few of thevu went on 
at great length, possibly chiefly just to see the paper filling up. 

The children were of course encouraged, or rather allowed, to talk ns 
freely as they liked about the pictures. The majority of the cliildren re¬ 
sponded with simple replies that were very easily recorded verbatim. Others 
poured out a torrent of talk which could not be taken down complete. In 
such cases, the first part of the response, and the general gist of it all were 
recorded, with a note that it did not represent a full verbatim report. 

The pictures were attractive enough so that the children for the most 
part seemed to get real pleasure out of looking at them. To the children 
in the North School, to whom such tests arc rarely given, the whole ex¬ 
perience seemed to be a great lark. They thoroughly enjoyed the "game” 
and clamored for “another turn.” The South School children, too, though 
more accustomed to this kind of experiment, entered in with zest and also 
begged to be allowed to "do it again.” 

D. Method of Anai.ysis 

We were faced with various types of rc.sponses—many single answers 
to our questions, others consisting of torrents, some In the same vein but 
sometimes including several kinds of attitudes witliin the one child's re¬ 
sponse. How to deal with this? We wanted to avoid cutting up a child's 
response into its fragmentary parts, j'ct frequently it seemed impossible to 
classify a response as indicating only one attitude. 

We started with each child’s response .as an entity. Those that were 
multiple in attitude were simply called "combinations.” Percentages were 
then figured—such-and-such a percentage of children gave statements of one 
clear-cut attitude or another; such-and-such a percentage expressed more 
than one attitude. 

But this did not actually reveal the full content of the replies, whicli 
was what we were really after. Furthermore, the number of cliildren who 
expressed more than one attitude on each question w'as rather negligible 
in the long run. This kind of analysis did not seem to involve any very 
fruitful implications. 
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Therefore we rook the thinking, t/ie attitudes, as our iioint of departure 
in making our computations. The percentages cxpi'csscd gn tlie tables are 
in terms of respouses, not children. Hut tiie-se responses must be understood 
as “attitudes expressed." We have not broken down a child's response into 
its phrases, repeats, elaborations. If one kind of attitude is expressed, it is 
considered one response, regardless of how it is stated, 

On almost every question, there were one or two replies which were not 
very clear. We discarded them rather than force interprctation.s upon thcjn. 

The number of cliildrcn whose replies we are considering on each question 
is indicated in the first figure under iV in the tables. The second figure shows 
additional attitudes expressed, For instance, in Table 3, the reader will see 


T.ABLT 3 
The Sick 13oy 


N-' 

c 

-25-1-0 

/I 

N=25+I 

n 

N=19 + I 

BD 

Nortli 

N=93+2 

South 

N=25-fO 

Practical advice 

.88 

.81 

.75 

.56 

.76 

.68 

Helfiil questions 

0 

0 

0 

M 

.03 

.Tfl 

Warmth 

.08 

.15 

,10 

.17 

,13 

.12 

Unsympathetic 

0 

.0+ 

,10 

,09 

.05 

0 

X 

.0+ 

0 

.05 

,04 

.03 

0 


Note: On this and all the following whles the veadet is reminded that jV is not in 
terms of children but of responses, or kinds of attitudes expressed, though the niimher 
of children is indicated in each case in the first figure under N. Thus in the above 
table, in the North School there were 93 children whose replies were used, but 95 atti¬ 
tudes were expressed- 

under C, “^'=25+0.'’ This means that there were 25 children in Group 
C giving usable replies on this question, and in this case all gave an expression 
of a single attitude. However, in Group A, 'W = 26 + I." This means 
tliat tJiere were 26 cJiildreii in the groujL but 27 attitudes were expressed. 
In this case, one of these 26 children expressed two different ideas in lus 
answer. 

The categories for analysis were worked out as the responses were studied 
over. FacK answer Was typed on ii card, with only a code number on tlie 
back to identify it as to school, grade, and child. These cards were studied, 
sorted, and resorted, until meaningful categories for analysis emerged. There 
were almost always a few answers that were very difficult to classify in any 
way, They were called A’^, or special replies. 

Differences in proportions were not considered .statistically significant 
unless they met the test of the 5 per cent level of confidence. 




111. RESULTS 


Ill tills discussion of results, the questions will be grouped into their areas, 
rather than taken up singly ^in the order in wliicli they were given. 

A, Area: Trouble 
1. The Sick Boy 

Explnuation: "This little buy Isn't feeling well. He’s coming up to 
llie teacher and telling her lie has a stoinocli ache, What do you think 
the teacher is saying to him?" 

Responses fell into two main categories: (a) Those in wliich tlic cenclier 
was seen as a sympatlietic, helpful person in this situation; and {b) those 
in which slie seemed un,sympaChetic, either blaming him or indicating in 
some way that there must be a relation between the child’s sickness aiul biul 
behavior. “You be good and you’ll feel well.’’ 

There were a very few special responses that were hard to classify, i.e., 
“You’re .sick,” and another in which tlie child kept ignoring the explanation 
that was given and insisted that the little boy liad becit liit—“Teacher tell 
him why did he hit him back?’’ 

The responses that we call .sympathetic c.an themselves he divided into 
three areas: (r?) The teacher is expected to be a giver of practical advice 
only. The whole tone is unemotional. The teacher merely says “Go down 
to the nurse,’’ ov “Go to the doctor,’’ etc. [b) She takes a questioning 
interest—wants to know what happened, asks such Iwlpful questions as 
“What’s the matter?’’ or “Did j'ou eat too many .sweets?’’ or “Somebody 
hit )'ou?’’ (r) She herself becomes syinpatlietically ijivolved in the child's 
cliflicult}’’, expressing direct concern or warmth, or saying that she herself 
will do something about it: “Told him to come to her,’’ or “Poor boy,” or 
“Don’t worry about it;*’ likewise, “Coinc liere, I'll send you Lo tltc nurse,’’ 
It is true that it is sometimes si little diflicuU to draw the line between 
what constitutes a response of this sort and tliosc tliat we classify as merely 
in-actical, unemotional advice. Tlic la.st example above, for instance, is a 
little difficult to interju-et as one or the otliei'. Our criterion for ])utting 
it in this category was not so much the practical substance of the reply but 
the shading of sympathy indicated by the teacher .saying she would send the 
boy to the nurse, and by her gesture of drawing him Co her with her words, 
“Come here,’’ 

In the North School the concejit of tlie teachci' as a giver of practical 
advice rvas the leading one, appearing in 75 per cctit of tlie replies. Tlie 
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total picture is certainly one of a very uncuKJtionnl teaclier. Slie merely 
gives directions about going down to tlie muse or doctor with a luiniinuiu 
of warmth and personal sympathy, and a minimum of blame or indifference, 
The responses including an clement of real warmth aggregated only 13 per 
cent, while the questioning interests (appearing only in the BH group) and 
likewise the unsympathetic responses, were negligible (see Tabic 3). 

The picture at the South School is similar in its large outlines. That is, 
the children conceive of the teacher licre cliiefiy as a giv'cr of practical advice 
(68 per cent) and responses indicating positive personal warmth are few 
(12 per cer\t). In these ways the South School children appear to be very 
similar to the North School children. 

The difference comes in the responses indicating a questioning interest. 
The 20 per cent of replies including this questioning element ("What's the 
matter?" "How did you get it?”) is a significantly greater proportion than 
the 3 per cent at the North School, What arc the implications of this? It 
appears to us that the South School children arc here reflecting their actual 
schoolroom .situation, The South School teachers probably would handle 
the problem of the sick child in just the ivay that is suggested here—with 
practical steps for remedy and with considerable sympatlictic questioning to 
find out what the trouble is about, in order to get back of the beliavior, 
"What’s t)ie matter?” strikes us as a phrase quite typical and descriptive of 
the approach of the South School teacher in a situation of mild difficulty like 
this one. 

This is not to say that the North School teachers also would not use this 
approach. As we have said before, they were a warm group of public school 
teachers, sympathetic and very human with their children. It may he that 
the North School children here are not reflecting the reality of their school 
situation to tlie extent that the South School children arc. Possibly they 
are bringing with them certain attitudes and feelings outside of their school 
experience that cloud their perceptions of what really goe.s on in the school 
vooin. This possibility is something we wish to keep in mind throughout this 
material. It may be that certain questions and pictures may bring out in the 
children more projected feelings than others. Docs this Sick Boy question 
reveal that the North School cliildrcn do not see their teachers as quite 
the sympathetic people tlicy really are, when children are in trouble? 

Or are the teachers really at fault, fading to get across to the children 
the sjanpathy tliey feel? 

It is important to note that there h one group at the Novtli Scliool, BB. 
where the questioning interest is expressed just as at the South School, and 
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where, indeed, it would be vciy difficult to point out any very significant 
differences from South School replies. 

And interestingly enough, the teacher of this group, ns we mentioned in 
the introduction, was the one who was making great strides in developing 
her curriculum and her teaching techniques. She was the teacher most closely 
resembling the South School teacher in her approach and her values. 

Did she succeed more than the others at the North School in breaking 
down the preconceived notions her children brought to school? 

These considerations will perhaps become clarified as wc proceed through 
the material. 


2. The Lost Bracelet 

Explanation: "Oil look at tins little girl. She's crying—see lier tears? 

She’s telling the teacher that she lost the new bracelet she got for her 
birthday. What do you think the teacher is saying to her?" 

Though this situation is by no means a duplicate of that pictured in the 
Sick Boy question, yet the responses do fall into the same general categories: 
(ij) the sympathetic ones in which the teacher is either a giver of practical 
advice, an aslccr of helpful questions, a warm comforter; or {b) the un¬ 
sympathetic categories, in which she blames the child or, (as did not happen 
on the Sick Boy question) blames others, suggesting that the bracelet may 
have been stolen. 

However, the results aie not identical with those of tlie little sick boy 
situation. This little girl's tears and loss of her bracelet bring out in the 
North School children much more of an expectation tJiat the teacher will 
give warm comfort. Such expectations are jiresent in 29 per cent of the 
children’s replies, compared with only 13 per cent on the Sick Boy. Like¬ 
wise there arc more helpful questions, At the same time, there is more in¬ 
difference or blame on the child, expressed in such ways as “You shouldn't 
have your bracelet off,” “I can't help it!" “Cause she was cuttin' up,” Such 
answers arc present in 18 per cent of the replies. It will be remembered 
that ‘'b'ame” figured onli' in an extremely negligible amount—5 per cent—on 
the Sick Boy. The .suspicion that children may have stolen the bracelet is 
present in 12 per cent of the replies (see Table 4). 

Thus we see that this situation seems to evoke more highly toned emotional 
expectations of the teacher—both positive and negative—than the sick boy 
.situation. 

When we turn to the South School, we find very comparable results, in 
that here too llie responses are more highly toned in both directions than 
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TAHLK 4 


The Lost Uraceket 


A’= 

C 

=25H-2 

A 

II 

A'=18H-2 

till 

Nurlh 
A’—1)24-5 

Soiuh 

7^=23-1-2 

Practical Advice 


.15 

.10 

.25 

.29 

.24 

Helpful Questions 

,15 

.U 

.10 

.12 

.12 

0 

Warmtli 

.11 

.31 

.35 

,42 

.29 

,48 

Unsympathetic 







to Child 

,07 

.27 

.30 

.08 

.18 

.Ifi 

Blame on Others 

,07 

.15 

■15 

.12 

.12 

.03 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.04 


they wei'e on the Sick Boy question, lyiany of the pcrccnta^jcs, too, are very 
simhar to those at the North Schoo\—approximateh’ the same a\'^^ouut ot 
practical advice adii the same amount of blame toward self and others, 
However, there is a difference in the sympathetic categories. AYhereas the 
North School children expect mure sympathy on this question than they 
did on the Sick Boy, in the form of more helpful questions and more direct 
warmth from the teacher, in the case of the South Sclionl children the 
sympathy is largely in terms of an outpouring of comfort and warmth. Tlie 
4-fi per Cent oi replies in this direct warmth category’ is not signiBcantW more 
than the 29 per cent at tire North School, thougli it is close to it, on tlie 
.07 level, Such replies arc, "I'm so sorry,” "Well, wc’ll lutvc to go ovU and 
find it,” "Don’t cry, we'll find it," “Don't worry ahout tliat.” 

At this point M'e may be justified in saying that tlic South School children 
appear to have a concept of a Rtnerally more sympathetic teacher tlian the 
North School children have. In the Sick Roy situation the sympathy took 
the form of more of a questioning interest ^ in the Lost Bracelet situation 
the sympathy is in the form of more direct comfort and warmth. This 
difference in the farm the sympathy takes is probably due to the fact tliat 
these two pictured situations are quite different in nature. 

In plamuiig these two pictures for the "trouble” area, though wc were 
not trying to depict absolutely comparable situations, we thought they were 
generally parallel. However, it appears to us now that this Lost Bracelet 
svtuatvciu may really be more of a child’s tragedy than the sickness situation. 
After all, the little girl is shown with tears on her face, as tlie boy is not. 
And sickness in school may not actually be an experience so well-known 
to a child as loss of something cherished. Furthermore, Is it not true that 
siclcncss is something for a child to lay at the door of the grown-ups? Sick¬ 
ness in children is really a problem for the adults to handle, 

The very fact that the Lost Bracelet brings out more self-blaming re- 
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sponses seems to indicate that it is more of a child’s problem. Tliis situation 
really arouses deeper feelings. It is more of a child tragedy. 

(These findings might stand ns a warning to investigators to avoid ex¬ 
ploration of an area of feeling with just one pictured situation which is 
considered as "typical.” So much depends on the context! They also .suggest 
that in a subsequent lest it might be wise to experiment a little first with new 
materials in this area to find out what would constitute an eciuivalent pair 
of sympathy pictures.) 

As we stated above, then, if sympathetic responses for the South School 
children are in the form of questioning interest in the Side Boy situation, 
and in the form of direct warmth on the Lost Bracelet, it is likely that the 
reason is because the situations are different and the teachers do react dif¬ 
ferently in them, with more comfort for the child wlio is in tears over her 
personal loss. 

This brings us back to the point raised at the end of our discussion of 
the Sick Boy question. Are the differences between the schools due to 
actual differences in the way children in trouble are dealt with in the two 
scliools? Or arc they due to differences in the children's out-of-school lives 
so that they project on to the teacher figure expectations which are displaced 
from the nature of their experience with other adults? In both the Sick 
Boy and The Bracelet situations, the nature of the responses docs seem to 
indicate tlie possibility of the presence of some projection of feeling. 

The fact that there arc differences among individual teachers in the 
North School points to the possibility that even thougli the cliilclren’s pro- 
jeclcd feelings in this school may not be congruent with tlie real teacher at the 
beginning, their attitudes are influenced by the particular teacher's feelings 
toward them when her classroom atmosphere is such as to allow her to express 
these feelings with relative freedom. It is interesting to note that the children 
of the BB teacher give more warmth responses in this bracelet situation than 

any of the others at the North School (though not signific.antly more from tlic 

statistical standpoint, in all cases), which is in line witli tlie fuulings on tlie Sick 
Boy for this teacbev. It should be noted here, also, that the children of tlie C 
teacher (second grade) give significantly fewer warmth responses than all 
of the other groups (with the exception of Group //), which one might 

he led to expect from this teacher’s actual behavior, which appeared to be 

somewhat less warm and informal w'ilh the children than that of any of tlie 
other teachers, 

Before leaving this "irouhlc” area, one more remark should be made. 
Is it not a matter for pause that in both schools there are children who, to 
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the extent of 16 to 18 pcr cent, expect the tesiclier to be //^sympathetic, who 
feel cut off from adult comfort, who are ready to take blame on themselves? 

B. Area: Happiness 
1. The Happy Children 

IiXplfiiifilio7i: "Here are some children who are feeling very happy. 

See, this little girl U clapping her hands, and they're all laughing, 
aren’t they? They’re very happy. What do you think the teacher did 
to make tlicm fed ao happy?” 

Responses on this question fall into two camps, so to speak, (a) There 
are the children who adliere to what we have called the idea of pleasure. 
That is, iji a perfectly natural child-like way the concept of happiness re¬ 
volves around something that gives the children pleasure, like play and 
food and parties, going on trips, doing school \vork tlicy like, having a nice 
teaclier—"The teacher never scold them," "The teacher laughing and they 
like the teacher." {!>) Of entirely different natures are two other kinds of 
responses, those which stress the virtue of compliance —"They're happy 
‘cause they’re being quiet,” and those which suggest a sense of freedom 
from school restraints, the very opposite of compliance. "Let them do 
anything they wanted," ‘‘Maybe they’re not staying in school so long," 
"Don’t let tliem write no more things," "Let them talk when they want to,” 
In the North School, 77 per cent of the responses were given over to the 
idea of pleasure, This is the picture that one would hope and want to find 
in spontaneous, normal children (see Table 5). 


TABLE 5 

The Happy Chii.deen 



c 

iV—24-1-2 

A 

??==26+Q 


BB 

iV—23-fl 

North 

iV=91-l-+ 

South 

iV=Z3+2 

Pleasure 

.81 

.77 

.5* 

.*8 

.77 

.52 

Compliance 
Freedom from 

.OS 

.11 

.32 

.08 

.1+ 

,16 

Restraints 

.11 

.08 

.05 

.04 

.07 

,28 

X 

0 

.0+ 

.05 

0 

,02 

,0+ 


Just what arc these "pleasures"? Approximately one-third of them come 
under the heading of "playing" (including use of materials, such as painting 
and drawing); another third comprises a group of pleasures we have lumped 
together as similar—food, presents, and parties. Of considerably less im¬ 
portance are going on trips or picnics, having a nice teaclier, or doing school 
work (see Table Cf). 
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TABLE 6 



The Happy Children; Breakdown 

OF Pleasure 




II 

o^ 

A 

IV=20 

B 

to 

North 

A^=86 

South 

A^=l+ 

Mice Teacher 

.15 

.05 

.18 

.17 

.14 

0 

Food, Parties 

.19 

.30 

.41 

.39 

.31 

.50 

Piny, Games, 
Materials 

Use of 

.50 

.35 

.23 

.30 

.36 

.29 

School Work 

.08 

.10 

.06 

.09 

.08 

.14 

Ti'ipSi Picnics 

.08 

.20 

.12 

.04 

.10 

.07 


In 14 per cent of the children’s answers, happiness was conceived of as 
related to being good. However, the general idea of goodness appeared 
somewhat more freqncntly, if one includes the idea as it appeared in tiie 
peripheral comments of the children, as well as in their direct responses to 
the question. For instance, a number of the children volunteered with the 
iiifornifition that “They were good," even before tlic picture was fully 
described and the question asked about what the teacher did to make the 
children happy. If one includes such comments as responses, then we find 
the idea of goodness associated with happiness to tlie extent of 20 per cent. 
A concrete example of a reph' that includes this peripheral thinking is “Tlicy 
were all good cliildren so she gave them candy" (see Table 7). 

TABLE 7 


The Happy Children: Compliance Amplified wmi the Idea of Goodness 


C 

if 

B 

nn 

North 

South 

II 

Ar=38 

iV=19 

N=26 

A'=102 

N=2S 

.18 

.18 

.32 

.15 

.20 

.16 


The concept of happiness following as a result of tlic lid being lifted off 
tile ordinary school restraints appears in a negligible 7 per cent of the replies. 
Perhaps this is not surprising in view of the relatively free atmosphere pro¬ 
vided in all of these classrooms in this particular public school. It would be 
interesting to see if this concept would be a much more important one in a 
public scliool atmosphere that was much more restrictive. 

Frankly, the response.s of the children at the South School surprised us 
on this question. Knowing the atmosphere of freedom in tliis scliool, tlic 
philosopliy of play around which the program is built, the absence of a 
coercive discipline in terms of "being good,” we expected a flow of “pleasure’’ 
answers. The responses we got, instead, have led us to a rather thorough 
re-thinking of our conceptions. This, after all, is one of the values of a 
test of this type. 
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These South School cliildre» gave significantly fewer "pleasure” re¬ 
sponses, aiiJ signiftcniitly more indicating Imppincss in hcedom from school 
restraints. Ami they gave just as many as tlie North School children indi¬ 
cating a tic-up between goodness and happiness. 

Ill their "pleasure'’ answers, food and parties arc in the lead, comprising 
exactly half of the replies. Play and use of materials ave much less im¬ 
portant, making up a little more than onc-fourth of the replies. This is a 
different picture from that in the North School, where food and play were 
of approximately equal significance. 

What docs .all of this mean? One can perhaps point to one obvious ex¬ 
planation of this last point—that food and parties were mentioned more 
frequentlj' in this school than play or painting or crayoning, ns ingredients 
of pleasure, In the South School, play (or p<aiiits or work with clay or 
blocks) is soinctliing tliat every first grade child docs for n large part of 
every day. Though such activity is gradually becoming an important part 
of the North School program, still it docs not figure so largely at the care 
as it does in the South School. For the North Scltool children, play is still a 
treat. In the South School, it is taken for granted, and thus might not occur 
to the children in this particular context, as somiethiiig that makes them 
happy. We ivre not usually aware that our breathing is a source of well¬ 
being to us. 

What can ^Ye make of the large nmnber of answers seeming to indicate 
that these children feel a need to burst away from school restraints? To 
understand these responses, they should be examined in detail: 

"(She) turned .iround.” (Questioning brings that die childien like 
it when she turns aronnil.) 

"She iniglit have let them do wlint they wanted to." (Two answers.) 

'‘Didn’t let them do any more work." 

"Maybe tliey're not staying in school so long.” 

"Cause they don’t have to do any more." (Questioned if this meJins 
work, reply is "Ycli, reading and writing.’') 

"Let them .... talk together.” 

There arc several possible interpretations, which wc will only suggest 
tentatively at this point, discussing them more fully when wc have examined 
the Tree Choice Question, which is the other one in this general area of 
"liappincss.” 

It seems quite likely that these South School children may be responding 
in this question as tlwjugh they recognized the pictured situation as a 
pjibj'ic school situation, and not their own. They may have picked up some 
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of the traditional scliool mores relative to hating school, liking to go home 
early, etc. 

On the other hand, there is also the fact that the whole question of 
"control" is more ii\ tlie air in a school like the South School, where the 
problems relative to it are being lived through and worked through con¬ 
stantly. The responsibilities, burdens, and freedoms cf the South ,School 
kind of control may be finding a certain reflection here. 

Another surprise at the South School is the fact that the idea of goodness 
entering into happiness appears in approximately the same proportions as 
at the North School. This raises fundamental questions for educators, which 
we shall discuss after examining the Free Choice Question. 

Before proceeding to this question, however, we sliould note one extra¬ 
ordinary reply among the South School replies, standing entirely by itself. 
"I know! She didn’t give them anything to do. Maybe they're bad and 
tlicy're glad they’re had ’cause they don’t have to do anything," 

2. Free Choice 

Explanaliaii: "The teacher U telling this little boy and girl that they 
can do anything they want to now. What do you think tliey’ll choose to 
do 

Though the wording of this question makes it in reality a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent situation from that in the Happy Children, where the children were 
asked to tell what the teacher did to make them happy, still the idea of 
pleasure is involved here, and the responses fall into the same large cate¬ 
gories used on the Happy Children. Furthermore, they are distributed 
in almost exactly the same way—that is, the pleasure idea dominates. How¬ 
ever, the things that the children choose for pleasure on this question are 
not identical with tliosc rhat came to light on the Happy Children. Nor is 
tlicre reason why they should be. This is a different situation. Here children 
arc in reality asked to choose what they like best to do. On the Happy 
Children they -were a.'sked to tell what they like to have the ienrher do to 
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These South School children gave aignificantly fewer re¬ 

sponses, and sigiiiiicantly more indicating happiness in frcedoin from school 
restraints. And they gave just as many as the North School cliiUIren indi¬ 
cating a tie-up between goodness and happiness. 

In their “pleasure" answers, food and parties are in the lead, comprising 
exactly half of the replies. Play and use of materials are much less im¬ 
portant, making up a little more than one-fourth of the replies, This is a 
different picture from that in the North School, where food and play w’crc 
of approximately equal significance. 

What docs all of this mean? One can perhaps point to one obvious ex¬ 
planation of this last point—that food and parties were mentioned more 
frequently in this school than play or painting or crayoning, ns ingredients 
of ple.asuic, In the South School, play (or paints or work with clay or 
blocks) is something that every first grade child docs for a large part of 
every Tliough such activity is gradually becoming an important part 
of the North School program, still it docs not figure so largely at the core 
as it does in the Soutli School. For the North School children, play is still a 
treat. In the South School, it is taken for granted, and thus might not occur 
to tile children in this particular context, as something that makes them 
liappj'. We are not usuallj' aware that our breathing is a source of well¬ 
being to us. 

Wliat can we make of the large number of answers seeming to indicate 
that these children feel a need to burst away from school restraints? To 
understand these responses, they should be examined in detail: 

“(Slie) tnriied nrejund-” (Questioning brings that tlie children like 
it when she turns arCniltd.) 

"Slie irigln have let them do what they wanted to.'* (Two answeis.) 

"DidnT let them do any more work." 

"Maybe they're not staying in school so long." 

"Cause they don't have to do any more," (Questioned if this mc.nns 
work, reply is ‘'yeh, reading and Writing.”) 

"Let them .... talk togetlicr." 

'I'liere are several possible interpretations, which we will only suggest 
tentatively at this point, discussing them more fully when we liave examined 
the Free Choice Question, which is the other one in this general area of 
"happiness.” 

It seems quite likely that these South School children may be responding 
in this question as though they recognized the pictured situation ns a 
public school situation, and not their own. They may have picked up some 
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of tile traditional school mores relative to hating school, liking to go home 
early, etc, 

On the other hand, there is also the fact that the -whole tiuestion of 
“control” is inore in the air in a school like the South Scliool, where tlic 
problems relative to it arc being lived through a«i(l worked through con¬ 
stantly. The responsibilities, burdens, and freedoms of the South .School 
kind of control may be finding a certain reflection liere. 

Another surprise at the South School is the fact that tile idea of goodness 
entering into happiness appears in approximately the same proportions as 
at the Nortli School. This raises fundamental questions for educators, wliicli 
we shall discuss after examining the Free Choice Question. 

Before proceeding to this question, however, wc should note one extra¬ 
ordinary reply among the South School replies, standing entirely itself. 
“I know! She didn’t give them anything to do. Maybe they’re bad and 
they're glad they’ve bad ’cause they don't have to do anything.” 

2. Free Choice 

Expla)ialio>i.' “The teacher is telling this little boy and girl chat they 
can do aiiytfiing they want to now. What do yovi think they’ll choose to 
do?” 

TJiough the wording of this qiic.stion makes it In reality a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent situation from that in the Happy Children, where the children were 
a.sked to tell what tlic teacher did to make them happ}', still the idea of 
pleasure is involved here, and tlie responses fall into the same laige cate¬ 
gories used on the Happy Children. Furthermore, they are distributed 
in almost exactly the same way—that Is, the pleasure idea dominates. How¬ 
ever, the things that the children choose for pleasure on this question arc 
not identical with those that came to light on the Happy Children. Nor is 
there reason why they shcmld be. Thi.s U a different situation, Here children 
are in reality asked (o choose what they like best to do. On tlie Happ)' 
Children they were asked to tell wliat they like to have the teacher do to 
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injikc chein happy. Moreover, the fact that the children in the Happy Chil' 
dren were seen seated around a tabic structured tlie whole situation in a 
different manner (and possibly explains the importance of the food and party 
idea). 

By far the most popular choice among the North School children, ap¬ 
pearing in a little less than half of the pleasure responses, was what wc 
have called "Use of materials.” i.e., "Build with the blocks," '‘Draw," 
"Woodwork." 

“Playing”, or "playing games" was about half as important. Another 
significant block of responses, only slightly less important, fell into a cate¬ 
gory that we call "dramatic play." This differs from just plain "play" in 
that the child specifics playing in the house, or store, playing garage or 
train, etc- (These answers clearly refer to the opportunities for such 
"dramatic play" provided in the program and classroom set-ups in this 
school.) 

A very few children mentioned musical activities such as arc a part of 
iheir rhythms, and a few mentioned various kinds of schoohvork (see 
Tabic 9). 
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The South School children choose a great deal more according to the 
idea of pleasure (74 per cent) than tliey did on the Happy Children (52 
per cent,) though still their choices to free themselves of school restraints 
are significantly more than we find in the North School. These replies 
are very similar to those on the Happy Children question, and include: 

“'Playing around, talking" 

“Go home” 

“Eat candy and gum" 

"Go outside and play. That’s what I always like. I don’t like to work.” 

The South School children seem less concerned with the matter of being 
good, when confronted with this question, than they were on the Happy 
Children. Only one child gives such a response on this question (as against 
four children on the Happy Children). But the total “idea of goodness,” 
as it appears in all the comments, is practically as important on this question 
as it was on the Happy Children. One such supplementary comment is, 
"Because they helped the teacher and did everything she said. They were 
very good.” The 13 per cent of such replies at the South School is not 
significantly less than the 21 per cent at the North School, though certainly 
in the direction of less. 

Among the pleasures, these South School children, just like the North 
School children, choose some kind of work with materials first of all, and 
secondly to "play” or "play games.” 

Interestingly enough, there are no choices at all for dramatic play, but 
this is understandable in view of the fact that the South School program 
was not set up like that at the North School, with a play house or store 
in one corner of the room. The South School children had plenty of 
opportunity for "dramiltic play,” of course, but it was provided for in an 
entirely different way, largely in connection with the block building activity, 
which had a scope and importance that was unknown in the North School, 
and in fact, constituted the major indoor activity of the children. Also 
dramatic play was provided for on the playground, as was not the case at 
the North Scliool, 

However, it should be noted that not one of these children mentioned 
blockbuilding among the choices. Crayons, paints, cla}', and woodwork 
were the materials chosen. But again, one must sec this situation In its 
whole context before making final judgments. Blockbuilding was always 
a large group activity in the South School. Here in tliis picture we arc 
shown only two children. It is quite logical to assume that iiidivithwl 
activity is what is called for here. 
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A fairly sizeable number of the pleasure replies—about oiic-thircl as many 
as for use of materials—were in favor of school work, (At the North 
School there were only one-fourth as many as for use of materials.) Such 
replies were "Studj^” "Head,” “Read a book." Are these activities (which, 
after all probably represent wishful thinking, since they are not included in 
the actual school program) tinged with a glamour wliich thej'^ don’t have 
for the North School children? 

One of the unclassifiable replies coming from the South School should 
be described in detail, since it seems rather typical of the keen insight which 
these children habitually displayed, not only in their responses but in their 
peripheral comments'. 

"Well, she shouldn’t have said that they could do nuything!'^ Here the 
clnld sees the possibility of trouble arising and que.stions the wisdom of 
this teacher! When he goes ahead to answer the question, he has apparently 
studied the picture very closelj^ and taken a cue from it, witli keen observation, 
"I think he wants to fight 'cause he’s starting to make a fist and he's happy,” 
(I ask then what the little girl wants to do.) "Well she looks like she 
wants to figlit too, 'cause look—” He points to her hand which certainly 
does appear to be doubling up as a fist! 

What can we say in summary about the children's ideas of "happiness" 
in .school, as revealed in their responses to these two questions? 

Certainly by and large, it is the child-like spontaneous pleasures tliat 
emerge most importantly in tlicir responses, as one might expect—the 
pleasures of presents, of receiving gifts and surpri-scs and having parties. 
It is the sympathetic, ffiviiig teacher they want, (corroborating, in a sense, 
the concept of Teacher that they have framed in the two questions in tlie 
Trouble area). And also they want the pleasures of playing, of making 
and doing. It is interesting that this appears as a conscious free choice— 
since educators have for years been arguing and urging that this i,s so, that active 
playing and doing are among the fundamental needs of young school chil¬ 
dren and should he recognized in the kind of curriculum that is offered 
to them. 

However, though pleasures and play arc predominant, the concept of 
goodness as related to happiness is important enough in both schools to 
filter through even in the picture orientated toward free clioice. What are 
the implications of this, for educators? One asks, in the first place, whether 
in our desire to escape from the role of censor in the children's lives, wc 
have really recognized to what extent the children use us for this purpose? 
And to what extent they may have a fundamental iife/l to feel right and 
good in the eyes of adults? 
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III our zeal—which steins from the light of modern psychological findings 

_our zeal to. keep children spontaneous and to see them develop the kind 

of satisfactions that come from their own making and doing rather than 
from what may be artificial efforts to please adults, have we tended to lose 
sight of the other half of the picture, which involves the need to feel not 
guilty, not bad, but good? Of course, there arc many ways of defining 
"goodncvss’'. In these two questions we made no attempt to delve into tlic 
children’s exact definitions of this concept. This will follow in the questions 
ill the Good and Bad Behavior areas. 

What can we make of the Soutli School children’s emphasis on the need 
to burst away from school restraints, which is so evident in both the Happy 
Children and Free Choice questions? As we liavc already suggested, does 
this stem from tlie fact that the whole problem of control is being lived 
and worked tlirough constantly at the South School, probably a good deal 
more than at the North School, where the teachers are just beginning to 
loosen uj) the edges of the traditional authoritarian approach? The Soutli 
School children, within themselves, are involved in very active growtli in 
the areas of social relations, development of independent judgment, control 
of impulses. In a free atmosphere, this kind of growth is catalyzed. Tlicrc 
is more opportunity for experimentation and error, and more touching and 
testing of limits. Restraints are less rigid and not so thoroughly embedded 
in the structure of the teacher-child relationship. It Is natural to expect, 
therefore, that they will he prominent and very much part of the consciousness 
of the children and teachers. 

Still another question can be asked in this connection, and it is probably 
one of tile most pertinent of all. Is it possible that out of their free 
atmosphere these South School children simply have more courage to express 
their resistance than wc find at the North School? Where tlicre is a strong 
conscious’drive toward genuinely democratic living, there is room for the 
expression of criticism. 

Or, again, is it possible that wc are misinterpreting some of these answers? 
Does a response such as “Let them do what they wanted” merely indicate 
pleasure in free choice—a free choice which certainh’ is not always possible 
in their large classroom, where tlie procedures for 30 cliildren must he 
rather carefully organized? It may be that the South School children, used 
to freedom in their homes and in nursery schools, feel more keenly the 
lo.ss of some free choice in an organized classroom than do the North School 
children, wlio probably come to school with less expectation of freedom 
•ill tlieir classrooms. Of course, tlicic is tlie possibility that we have made 
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too much of the freedom we give childrcrt, with the result that they con¬ 
sciously feel too much of a need to defend their independence. 

"We must not lose sight of another possibility, however, that these 
bvmsting away from restraint answers may simply reveal that the South 
School children were answering, as they thought, according to traditional 
school mores. They bring in unrealistic responses, too, when they refer to 
studying and reading and writing, which have no place in their curriculum. 
It may be that on tiiese two questions some of the South School children 
are not giving answers that reflect their own thoughts and feelings about 
their actual situation, whereas the North School children are identifying 
more completely with the pictures and answering more realistically. This did 
not seem to be the case in the Trouble area, where it seemed more likely 
lhat it was the North School children who were projecting their feelings 
to some eKteut and not revealing their actual situation entirely realistically. 

C. Area: Good Behavior 
1. The Good Girl 

Explniietliou: “Here is a teacher in school, and here is a little girl 
in school. The teacher is telling her she’s been a good little girl. See 
how she's smiling, and hmv happy she looks? Now you guess what she 
did that was good." 

The replies to this question indicated large concepts of “goodness” on 
two different levels, or in two camps. On the one hand, goodness was con¬ 
ceived of as a kind of compliance to the rules, a blivrd obedience, expressed 
usually in one of three ways; {a) A general, non-specific over-all matter 
of "behaving,” or doing what the teacher says, or being good in school; 
(i) keeping quiet; (c) assuming some body attitude that will help keep 
the school atmosphere from becoming ruffled; “Sit nt the desk quietly." 
"She fold her hands.” In addition, there were always a few miscellaneous 
kinds of compliance expressed. On the other hand there was a value 
attached to (aj doing school work well, or other pieces of work which the 
teacher would value as accomplishment, i.e., "She did good work,” “Made 
some nice pictvucs.” {(/) Or there was value attached to behavior in the 
area of social or human relations, where the child helps the teacher, plays 
nicely, takes responsibility in the classroom: “She might have helped tlie 
teacher look for her pencil or eraser,” “She helped somebody,” “She was 
very kind with the children.” 

As Table 11 shows, taking the North School responses as a whole, com¬ 
pliance is an ingredient of the majority of them (59 per cent.) Breaking 
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TABLE 11 
The Good Giri, 
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tliis compliance down into its component elements, the general one “blind 
obedience” is most often mentioned, comprising more than a third of the 
compliant replies, and expressed as “She do what the teacher say,” “She 
behaved,” etc. Keeping quiet or not talking are almost as important, but 
folding hands and sitting still are mentioned only half as much (see Table 12). 

A great deal less important than obeying and behaving is the concept 
of goodness in connection with accomplishment or doing one's school work, 
mentioned in 31 per cent of the responses. All but two children, it should 
be added, express this value in terms of lessons, using tliis word “lessons,” 
or expressing it as “She did her work good,” “She read good,” “Writing,” 
“Do her homework good,” etc. The two exceptions (both pupils of tlie BB 
teacher) have the unusual and certainly very desirable concept of accomplish¬ 
ment In terms of making good pictures, and showing pictures to the class. 

Goodness in terms of human relations is relatively unimportant, occurring 
in only 9 per cent of the thinking. Replies in this category are about equally 
divided between tcacher-child and child-child relations. 

By and large, at the North School, it appears that tlic little girl is good 
when she beliaves, keeps quiet, and does her lessons. There is even one 
comment which sounds a note of the familiar thcniesong at the Nortli 
School: “If she was bad she wouldn't be happy,” 

However, we are not being entirely accurate if, on this question, we 
lump all the North School children together, when clearly one group stands 
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out from tlic others as different. In the BB group, goodness is conceived 
of as "compliance” considerably less than in the other groups, while the 
various forms of school accomplishment loom much larger than in the other 
groups. Moreover, among the replies classified as compliant, we find at 
least one with a very special flavor—'Cooperate.” As we saw in the two 
questions in the Trouble area, the children of this BB teacher seem to be 
considerably closer to the South School children than the others at the 
North School. 

At the South School, on this question, if we compare the answers with 
tile North School as a whole, we find less thinking in terms of compliance 
to school rules (44 per cent), though this is not n statistically significant 
clififcrence. The important thing about it is that it is never expressed in terms 
of keeping quiet or sitting still. It is expressed either in a general way, such 
as “Beliaved well,” “She did everything the teacher said,” or in specific 
iniscclUucous ways that are peculiar to this school on this question, i.e., 
"Good at rest period," ‘^Musta came to school on time,” “Be steady.” (Note 
that the amount of compliance is approximately no mote than we found in 
the Bli group.) 

It Is an open question whether or not being “steady” means anything 
more to tlic South School child than "being good” means to the North 
School child. It is an expression that is used by the South School teachers 
in the attempt to get away from the blind obedience concept of goodness, 
to make it explicit and reasonable, in a way that will help the child take 
some responsibility for his behavior. Because this is the aim—whctlier or 
not it gets across to the children—^wc have not considered these “steady” 
answers in quite the same class of compliance as the “behaving” and “be 
good” answers. 

The concept of goodness in relation to school work or other accomplish¬ 
ment valued by the teacher appears in only slightly smaller proportions at 
the South Scliool (28 per cent) than at the North (31 per cent). And 
just as at the North School, the concept is largely in terms of “work” or 
good reading, writing, or arithmetic. (Remember these South School 
children do not have reading, writing, and arithmetic in their curriculum.) 

When Ave look at the categorj'^ having to do with helping and good social 
relations, however, we find 28 per cent of the children's answers given over 
to these concepts, which is significantly more than at the North School. 
These arc largely in terms of liclping the teacher or doing some job in the 
schoolroom; "She might have erased the blackboard,” “While the teacher 
Avas out maybe she took care of the room.” 
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The South School children sec the little girl’s goodness in terms of be- 
hiiving, doing good school work, and helping tlie teacher. 

The big difference between the two groups is that social relations are more 
important to the Soutli than to the North School children, and the emphasis 
on compliance is in the direction of less, though not with a statistically 
significant difference. The qualification should be made, however, that the 
cliildren of the BB teacher strongl}' resemble the South School children in 
their lesser emphasis on the kind of goodness that may be called compliance. 
Also significant is the fact that keeping quiet and sitting still do not figure 
as values at the South School at all. 

It would appear that we have here a reflection of the actual' practices in 
the schools, to some extent. Certainly it was our impression that the BB 
teacjier, more than any of the others was striving to put across values that re¬ 
sembled tliosc we were familiar with at the South School. 

Yet, neither her cliildren nor the Soutli School children take over their 
teacher’s values all the way. That i.s, at the South School, only 27 per cent 
of the compliant replies are expressed ns “being stead}^” whereas 45 per 
cent refer to the more blindly obedient matter of "behaving.” And in tlie 
BB group there is only one child who responds with “cooperate.” 

Also, as we have pointed out before, it certainlj' is not the teacher's 
intentions in the South School that the children shall think in terms of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic at all, in this first grade. Again \ve ask 
the questions, do these children do so because they wish they ivere having 
a chance to learn these things? Or do thej'^ give such answers because tliev 
do not identify tliis pictured situation as their own? 

Though we found, in the Happiness questions, that children in both 
schools place approximately equal empliasis on goodness as an ingredient of 
happiness (with the North School a little in the lead), we find here that 
the definition of “goodness” is certainly not the same to the children of all 
teachers. The BB and the South School children’s concepts have a quali¬ 
tative flavor that springs from a basically different child-adult relation. 
Goodness is not just blindly obeying, doing the adults’ bidding, but depends 
also on active, creative accomplishment, or achievement, in the areas of 
school work and human relations. 

2. 'I'lie Prnisp Cni'd 

lixplaiitifioih' ‘'Here’s a little lioy getting a praise card, isn't he? 

Whnt do yon tliink he did to get lUe praise card?” 

(In the case of the South Scluiol children who know nothing about 
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praise cards, tKe card was explained to them as something tlie teacher gives 
the children when they have done something to be praised for. The -words 
"good" and "fine” were also used to elaborate on this.) 

Replies on this question may be analyzed in exactly the same terms as on 
the Good Girl question, and in almost every way the results corroborate the 
findings on that question. 

Taking the North School responses together, by far the majority of them 
(69 per cent) express the idea that the praise card Is given for compliant, 
obedient behavior (see Table 13). And just os on the Good Girl question, 
about one-third of these compliant replies are in terms of a general, over¬ 
all doing what the teacher says, tliough keeping quiet and sitting still are 
also important concepts (Table 14). One difference sliows up here, how¬ 
ever. In the case of the Good Girl, she was thought of as being good for 
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quietness more than for sitting still. In the case of this boy, he is praised 
for sitting still slightly more often than for being quiet. Is this a real sex 
difference in behavior, which the children have caught on to? 

Praise for accomplishment such as school work is even less important 
(21 per cent) than it was for the Good Girl, and with the exception of 
two replies (concerning bringing salvage papers to school, and painting 
nice pictures) is expressed in terms of "work” or reading, writing, and 
lessons. 
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The concept of good behavior in the realm of social relations is of no more 
importance here than it was for the Good Girl. 

Thus we see that the little boy is given a Praise Card because he is good, 
docs what the teacher says, sits still and folds his hands, and less importantly, 
because lie does good work, keeps quiet, and plays nicely with the otlier 
children. 

Tile expressed hope of the teachers at the North School, in giving the 
Praise Card, has been to have it serve as a recognition of accomplish¬ 
ment for the particular child to whom it is given—positive creative ac¬ 
complishment and progress, and decidedly not as a reward for “being good.” 
That is, if the children answered on this question as the teacliers would like 
to have had them answer, the majority of the replies would have been in 
the accomplishment and social relations areas—praise for painting good 
pictures, praise for taking responsibilities and helping, and cooperating. 

What does it mean that the children conceive of the reward so largely 
in terms of compliant obedience? Have the teachers actually given the 
Praise Card for good behavior more often than they realized? Do the 
children interpret it this way regardless of the teacher's efforts to get a 
different idea across? 

Even the BB children, who, on this question just as on the Good Girl, 
stand somewhat apart in their replies, with much less mention of compliance 
than tlie other groups, and more emphasis on accomplishment—even these 
children are far from free of the idea, though to be sure, their answers do 
deserve special consideration because of their special flavor. Two of these 
children explain the praise as a result of “cooperation,’’ while another 
answer also has a special flavor, above and beyond blind compliance! “Mind 
his own business.” (It should be noted that the children of the B teacher, 
who of course is the same person as the BB teacher, functioning a year 
earlier, also reveal attitudes on this question that are in the direction of BB 
and the South School.) 

The South School replies on this question also corroborate the results 
on the Good Girl picture. Here, too, we have less compliance expressed 
(50 per cent) than at the North School, though not with a statistically 
significant difference (the level of confidence is .058), and keeping quiet and 
sitting still arc foreign concepts to these children. There is only one such 
reply, “He sat quietly.” Just as on the Good Girl question, a general kind 
of obedience, such as, “He minded the teacher,” and being “steady” are 
tlie chief ingredients of compliance. 

School work is just about as important (25 per cent) as it is to the Nortli 
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School children, but Social Relations are more so. The difference here is 
not a statistlcallj' significant one, as on the Good Girl question but the 
trend is certainly in this direction. These replies include concepts of 
relations with children: "Played very nicely,” ‘‘Helped somebody,” as well 
as relations with teacher—"Maybe he made a little pin out of clay for the 
teacher.” 

Summing up the findings on these two pictures concerning praise, we 
can say that by and large the children at the North School expect praise for 
compliant, obedient behavior to a greater extent than the South School 
children, and that concepts of praise in the area of human relations seem 
less important at tlie North than at the South School, Though the Soutli 
School children do consider compliant, obedient behavior important, they almost 
never conceive of it in terms of keeping quiet and sitting still. "Goodness” is 
important to both groups of children, but has different emphases- 

These results seem to indicate that to some extent, at least, the children’s 
ansvvers are liere reflecting the actual practices and atmospheres of their 
schools. At the South School, certainly, the concepts of cooperation, re¬ 
sponsibility, and good social relations are basic in the values that underlie 
all the practices in the school; and certainly "keeping quiet” and "sitting 
still” liavc received very little emphasis as values per se. In fact, the South 
School does not want its children to keep quiet and sit still. It wants just 
the opposite, because it believes that only when young children are free to 
move about and talk can they have a spontaneous constructive school life. 

But have we iiot also said that the teachers in the North School allow 
and encourage a great deal of freedom, that they are progressive and forward- 
looking, and have values for children that are a far cry from the old- 
fashioned public school standards of behavior? This is true, yet that these 
values are entirely comparable to those at the South School is not the case, 
except in the case of the BB teacher whose cliildren clearly seem to reflect 
her Influence. It must be remembered, too, that the North School teachers 
were operating within the large framework of a complicated city system 
where there was not unanimous acceptance of activity and freedom in the 
clnssrooin. 

This difference between the responses of the children in the two schools, 
in the matter of '‘compliance,” is in tiie direction one would expect. At the 
same time, it is a little surprising to find compliant, obedient behavior so 
overwhelmingly important in the North School, and it is also surprising, 
perhaps, to find it figuring as largely as it does at the South School. At 
neither school do the teachers seem to he getting their values across tOO 
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per cent, - Do tliese compliant answers reflect certain pressures that the chil¬ 
dren are bringing to school with them? Is this a case, as also perhaps in the 
Trouble area, where we are encountering some projection of feelings rather 
than complete reflection of real practices in the school? Certainly it is likely 
that in the home atmospheres of the North School children wc would find 
compliant obedience present as a value to an overwhelmingly greater extent 
than in the home atmospheres of the South School children—sufficiently 
present to account for a good deal of the expectations that the children 
bring to scliool. 

The important possibility must not be overlooked, however, that a 
teacher, bj^ her own attitudes and values, can to a measure break through 
the projections and false expectations and implant her realities. Certainly 
the BB teaclier seems to be doing this to some extent. 

As we have pointed out before, it is likely that we are encountering some 
projections of feelings—or wishes or beliefs—among tlic South School chil¬ 
dren also. In the Happiness questions we found an emphasis on academic 
work that does not stem from any reality in the classroom. That emphasis 
is here in these two questions also. 

Another “tliread" that appeared in the Happiness area can be picked up 
here, too. In discussing the implications of the “he good” answers, wc 
suggested that as adults we may not realize how much children use us for 
the censors in their lives. It appears in these two Good Behavior questions 
that wc also may not realize to what extent children at this early stage of 
their development tend to interpret our values in the simplest terms of what 
is “good” regardless of what terms the teachers put them in, in their 
attempt to .stress creative accomplishment, responsibility, cooperation, “steadi¬ 
ness,” and so fortli. 

Before proceeding to the pictures in the had behavior area, avc sliovild note 
that the Good Girl and the Praise Card pictures are not entirclj' comparable, 
The Prai.se Card situation in both schools brings forth jiiore responses 
having to do witli compliant, obedient behavior. Is this tied in witli a long 
tradition of tangible rewards for just this very thing? 

D. Area: Rad Behavior 
1. The Gold Star 

Explaiiailon: ‘'Here are some children gelling readj’ to go home. See, 
ihey have theiv hats and coats on. And the teacher is giving tliem 
some gold stars—see? (pointing.) But this little giti i-s crying. She 
didn't get one. ^^’hy clitln’t she get one?" 
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Practically every cliild, at both the North and South Schools, had a ready 
answer for this question, and in practically all cases it was expressed in the 
same three words, "She was bad," or "She was naughty,” witli one or two 
rare variations such as "She wasn't good." 

Because we were not satisfied to stop there, and wanted more specific 
concepts of badness or naughtiness, we proceeded, after this stock answer, to 
ask tlie child what the little girl did that was bad, if the child himself did 
not elaborate on his statement of his own accord. It is the replies after this 
interrogation that we arc considering in this analysis. 

Such replies fell into approximately the same types of classification that 
were used on the "good behavior" questions (Good Girl avrd Praise Card). 
There were concepts of "badness" as non-compliance, either of a general sort, 
or specific in terms of not keeping quiet and sitting Still, or otlier rare 
miscellaneous ways. In addition, the little girl was thought of as failing 
to get the gold star because of some shortcoming in relation to her school 
work: "Didn't do her work,” "Didn't finish her reading." 

Then there were replies which seem to fall in the area of social relations, 
though they do not take the forms they did on the good behavior questions. 
The little girl is not "bad" because she fails to help the teacher or take 
responsibility in the room, but for aggression against the children (fighting 
or hitting them), or against the teacher (making a face at her). It should 
be explained, however, tliat this latter idea might not have occurred to tlic 
children it we, in administering the test, had not inadvertently suggested 
it. In the order In which the pictures were shown, this picture followed 
fairly closely on tlie lieels (with only one other in between) of the first 
picture in the punishment series, which shows a little girl making a face at 
the teacher behind her back. Because of this circumstance, not too much 
weight should be given to these replies. 

At the North School, only five children out of 9+ did not reply to this 
question with the stereotype, "She was bad" (or "naughty"). A sixth child 
varied it slightly in an interesting way, " 'Cause the teaclier thought she 
was bad." 

"When this concept is broken down, almost exactly hiilf the replies (5l 
per cent) express non-compliance, about equally divided between the sins 
of a general sort of disobedience ("She didn't obey the teacher,") and the 
sin of making noise, ^viLh just an additional sprinkling of miscellaneous mis¬ 
demeanors, as well ns of die misdemeanor of not sitting still (Tables l5 
and 16). 

Of the 28 replies (27 per cent) that fell in the category of aggression 
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TABLE 15 
The Gold Star 



C 

N=2S + i 

A 

=26+1 N= 

B 

=20+3 

BD North 

A’=23 + l A/=H+8 A 

South 
=25 + 2 

Non-ComplianCE 

,6+ 


.59 

.39 

.38 ,51 

.44 

School Work 

,14 


0 

.09 

.13 .09 

.22 

Aggression 







Teacher* 

.11 


.30 

.30 

.41 ,27 

.26 

AgEression 







Cliildren 

.11 


.11 

,21 

.08 ,13 

.07 

*These replies 

i have 

doubtful signiHcance, Ini 

rgely consisting of “making 

faces," 

which was snggeslctl by 

a previous picture. 






TABLE 16 




The Goi,n Star: Breakdown of Non-Compliance 




a 

A 

B 

BB North 

South 


A’ 

—20 

N=n 

Ar=9 

A7=9 A=56 

N=U 

General 


,35 

.50 

.11 

.33 ,36 

.46 

Noise 


.30 

.39 

.55 

.33 ,38 

,08 

Not Sitting Still 


.20 

.05 

.11 

.11 ,12 

0 

Others 


.15 

.05 

.22 

.22 ,14 

.46 


against the teacher, all but five were in terms of making a face at the 
teacher. These live concerned talking back at her, bothering her, and being 
mad at her. 

Aggression against children, always expressed in terms of fighting or 
liitting, was relatively unimportant, figuring in only 13 per cent of the 
replies. 

The concept of badness in relation to school work was even less important 
(9 per cent), and was never expressed really in terms of academic failure. 
It was decidedly not the "dunce hat" idea, but in six of tlic nine instances 
was expressed in almost exactly these words, "She didn’t do her work." 
Two other concepts had to do with talking during reading, and not finishing 
reading, while the other was "She didn’t draw." Note that none of these 
has to do with doing poor work, or not knowing how to read, etc. The era 
of dunce hats, fortunately, does seem to be over. 

Thus, at the North School the thinking on this question is very clear. 

The little girl fails to get a gold star because she is bad, and slic is bad 

because, chiefly, she doesn’t do what the teacher says, she talks and she 
sometimes hits (and possibly makes faces.) Failure to sit still is a rare con¬ 
cept, only slightly less important than failure to do lier work. 

However, just as on the Good Behavior questions, the BB group (and 

indeed the li group as well), if examined separately, stand a little apart, 

with less emphasis than .some of the groups on non-compliance. 
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Of tile 25 children nt the South School, tlicrc is only one iyIio docs not 
begin with tlie stereotype, “She was bad” (or Jiauglity,) and this exception 
is only a slight variation: “Because she wasn't good fov the wlioU day.” 

In almost all other ways, as well, the responses at the South School shape 
up as they did at the North School, without large .significant differences. 
That is, a little less than half of the replies (44 per cent) are in terms of 
the sin of non-compliant behavior. Next in inipoitance (26 per cent) are 
the replies having to do with making a face at the teacher. Six out of the 
seven replies that are in terms of aggression to the teacher are expressed in 
this way; failure in relation to school work is mentioned in 22 per cent of the 
replies, which appears to be somewhat more than tlic 9 per cent at the North 
School, though is not significant on the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
(Interestingly enough, several of these schoolwork replies do contain some 
of the dunce hat element: “She did her work'wrong,” “Bad in spelling,” 
“Didn't write good.”) Aggression against children (always in terms of 
hitting and fighting) is minor, mentioned in only 7 per cent of the replies. 

The outstanding difference between the two schools shows up when wc 
break down the “non-compliiince” category, At tlie North School, it will 
be remembered, non-compliance was conceived of chiefly in two ways, as a 
general sort of disobedience and as the specific sin of not keeping quiet, At 
the South School the “general” sort of disobedience is important but with 
even more weight, and in the same terms, “IMaybe not paid attention,” 
“She didn't do what the teacher told her to." (No instances of “steady.”) 
But t/ilkhiff as a misdemeanor scarcely appears at all. In fact it is mentioned 
by only one child, Instead, the South School children think of n wide 
variety of specific offenses which wc have classified as “miscellaneous" simply 
because there was no other place to put them. In fact, tlierc arc as inani' of 
these replies as there arc of the general type of non-compliant responses, 
significantly more than the few classified as miscellaneous for the North 
School. Among these replies for the South School children are, “Made the 
teacher call her three times," “Maybe she didn't rest ivell,” “She might have 
spilled paint all over the floor or something,” “When the teacher wasn’t 
looking she might have gone up to the blackboard and crossed out some of 
the letters.” 

Thus, at the South School, the little girl i.s bad because she doesn’t do 
what the teacher says, and she disobeys or makes trouble in a variety of 
miscellaneous ways, as well as doirrg bad school work (and perhaps she 
makes faces at the teacher). Slie rarely hits. 

The only big difference between the schools ks that at the South School 
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various miscellaneous acts take the place of the misdemeanor of the talking 
at the North School; and there is some indication of more unportance attached 
to school work. 

Because some of the replies in connection with school work at the Soutli 
School contain the "dunce-hat" idea, so very foreign to all basic philosophies 
and practices at this school, one asks as before, whether these South School 
children were not really identifying this Gold Star situation as their own, 
but were answering as they thought children might answer in schools where 
Gold Stars are given. Possibly the fact that no “stead}'" answers were given 
is another indication that this might have been the case. 

What are the findings when wc compare the replies for this Bad Girl 
with those for the Good Girl? Are the replies interchangeable? For 
histflnce, is compliance as important when the children arc tliinkiog about 
good behavior as it is when they are thinking about bad behavior? 

At the North School, as Table 17 shows, the Good GiW's behavior is 


TABLE 17 

Comparison of Good Gim. with Had Gim. 



North 

South 


Good Girl 

Dad Girl 

Good Gil ) 

Bad GJr) 

Compliance or 
Non-Compliance 

.59 

.51 

,++ 

.44 

Scliool Work 


,09 

,2S 

.22 

Social Relations 

.09 

.+0 

,2S 

,33 


conceived of as compliance slightly more than the Bad Girl’s is as failure 
to comply. At the South School, on the other hand, the compliance is equal 
on both questions. However, this docs not mean that bad behavior is con¬ 
ceived of as the exact converse of good behavior at the South School. This 
is not quite the case at either school. Badness is never expressed as faiHitff 
to help the teacher, nor is goodness usually c.xpiesscd as not Jutting or 
fighting, though an occasional “pla.viag nicely" perhaps carries implic,Ttions 
of it. 

Another interesting contrast that comes to light wlien tlie Good Girl 
and Bad Girl concepts arc studied side by side is the difference between the 
implied value.s when we combine the School AVork and Social Relation'' 
categories. At tlie North School, Compliance looms l.arger than School 
Work and Social Relations together on the Good Girl question, though not 
on the Bad Girl. At the South School, on the other hand. Social Relations 
and School Work arc more important than Compliance, ou both questions. 
It seems significant that this area should loom importantly in the tliinkiog 
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on good beliRvior just as on bad behavior. In this respect these South school 
children seem to have integrated more social ideals than the North School 
children have, though one must be careful not to impute this entirely to the 
influence of their school. It may simply be evidence of somewhat greater 
development in social relations within the whole constellation that makes 
up the life of these children. 

2. Boy In the Comer 

Explanation: “Here's a little boy who has to go sit oil in the corner, 
because he did something bad, Whftt do yon think he did?" 

The responses relative to this “Bad Boy" fall into the same categories 
as the responses about tlie “Bad Girl" (Gold Star picture), with the ex¬ 
ception that one new kind of reply .appears here in what ma)’ be thought of 
ns the social relations area. This Bad Boy not only hits and fights children, 
but he has what we have called "bad relations" with them. That is, he 
bothers, disturbs, grabs from them, messes up -what they arc doing, .and 
doesn’t play nicely. 

Briefly reviewing the categories, then, the boy is put off in the corner 
for two large types of offenses; (/?) a failure to comply and obey (expressed 
as a ‘general sort of not minding, or as failure to keep quiet and sit still, and 
other miscellaneous ways); and (6) for badness either in relation to school 
achievement or human relations, aggressing against teacher and children, or 
behaving in a way that indicates bad relations with the cliildrcn. 

To the children at the North School, non-coinpli.ance is not considered 
the little boy's misdemeanor as frequently .is it w.is in the case of the Bad 
Girl (Table 18). Only 32 per cent of the thinking involves this concept 
here. (Compare with 5t per cent for the girl.) The chief ingredient of 
the non-compliance mentioned here is talking and making noise, with a 
minor scattering of failure to sit still and ^ner.il disobedience, such as 
"didn’t listen to the teacher," and a few miscellaneous concepts (Table 19). 
The BB group, though—and to a lesser degree the B group—can scarcely 
be included in this summary'. Here, as before, non-compliance is of much 
less importance than in the other groups. 

Aggressing against children is the chief fault of this boy, expressed by 
exactly half the children, .ind no longer is It limited to just hitting, fighting, 
as it was in the case of the girl, but it includes quite a variety of kinds of 
aggressive roughness, such as biting, hitting with a stick, throwing some¬ 
thing and hurting somebody, pushing, smackmg, making somebody cry, pinch¬ 
ing, and several times it is specified that the boy has hit a little ffirl. 
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TABLE 18 
Boy in the Corner 
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B 
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Non-Compliance .41 
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.32 
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School Work .03 


Q 


.04 

.04 

.03 

,18 

Afferesslon 








Teflclier .1+ 


.03 


0 

0 

,05 

,07 
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Gdklren -34 


-48 


.30 

.48 

.45 

,32 

Had Relntion.s .07 


.03 


.18 

.34 

,14 

,32 

X 0 


0 


0 

.04 

.01 
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TABLE, W 




Boy in 

THE Corner: Breakdown 

OF NnN-COMPl.lANCE 
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A 
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North 
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^^=I5 

AT—14 

A'=8 

A^=2 
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iV=3 

General 
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0 

0 

,15 
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AO 


.36 

.63 

1.00 

.46 

0 

Not Silting Still 

.26 


.14 

0 

0 

,15 

.33 ■ 

Throwing Blocks 

0 


.21 

.12 

0 

.10 

0 

Others 

M 


.Q7 

.25 

0 

,13 

,33 


‘']Jnd relations” with other children arc important only to the extent 
of 14 per cenl. Frequently this concept is related to the woodworking shown 
in tile background of the picture, with replies such as, “Tried to take wood 
from the children” Dut also there are a number indicating failure to play 
"fair” or "nice.” Here again, though, it must be pointed out that the BB 
group differs in that it gives a great deal more importance to this concept 
than the other groups do—and the B group, as well, follows this trend. 

Misdemeanors in relation to schoolwork, or aggressing against teacher, 
arc of extremely minor importance. The instances of aggression against the 
teacher have nothing to do with making a face at her, but include fighting 
and hitting her, and spitting at her. 

There is one special reply standing entirely by itself: “Said a bad word.” 

To sum up, in general at the North School the little boy had to be put 
in the corner because he was fighting, pushing, hitting other cliildren, and 
because his behavior was lacking in the compliance expected of school chil¬ 
dren—(he talked, and cornvnhted a few other sins such as jumping around 
and miscellaneous acts such as writing on walls and floor.) Also, less im¬ 
portantly, he did not have good relations with other children. He grabbed 
things away from tliem and didn’t play nicely with them. 

This is scarcely comparable to the thinking on the Bad Girl question, 
The little girl was deprived of the gold star not for all this roughness, but 
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chiefly because she didn't do what the teacher said> and she talked. Of course, 
the pictured situations are not comparable. The Gold Star tradition prob- 
abiy^ is one of reward for a general sort of nice behavior in school, whereas 
certainly a picture of a little hoy sitting off in a corner with a teacher ap¬ 
parently scolding him suggests specific misdemeanors. 

There is also the possibility that there is a real sex difference reflected 
here—that boj's arc the rougher ones and are seen as such by the children. 

When we turn to the South School, we find that the little boy is bad 
chiefly because of aggression against children (32 per cent) and bad relations 
.with them (32 per cent.) What we have called “non-compliant” behavior 
is relatively uniraportani; (U per cent,) with the sin of "talking” con¬ 
spicuously absent (and no instances of failure to be "steady”). Ifadncss in 
relation to sclioolwork is somewhat more important than non-compliance. 

It appears to the extent of 18 per cent—and as on the Gold Star Question 
contains some of the "dunce-hat idea, that is, a penalty for doing a thing 
in the wrong way. "Highta hammered a nail in crooked”—though also we 
find sucli replies as "musta been talking while tliey was studying.” 

Thus at tlic South School the little boy is bad bccau.se of roughness with 
the cliildreii, expressed ns "Hit someone over head with hammer,” or "Shut 
the door on somebody's finger,” (never with reference to hitting fj'irls) \ 
also bcciiusc of bad relations with the children—he was "botliering,” "dis¬ 
turbing," "getting in the way" or taking someone else's ^voodworlc. Likc- 
wLse, he is bad because he "inighta hammered a nail in crooked” or didn't 
want to read and write. 

This is somewhat different from replies on the Gold Star question because 
of the emphasis here on roughness and bothering and di.sturbing, the whole 
area of child-child rel.itions growing out of protection of work and play, 
rather than on various forms of non-compliance. This is the same kind of 
contrast that exists at the North School on these two quc.stions, but there are 
still some differences l>etween the schools to explore. 

There are some notable differences between the Had Hoy at the North 
School, and the Bad Hoy at the South School. If we try to boil down to 
very brief terms what the boy at the North School did, we can say that 
he fought, and disobeyed. On the contrary, at the South School he fights and 
dhtufbs, and does something wrong in relation to his school work. Dis¬ 
obedience in terms of not doing what the teacher says, or talking, is muc!\ 
less important. Social relations in terms of getting along witli others without 
grabbing, bothering, and disturbing, are much /uorc important. 

This particular emphasis does seem to reflect the actual philosophy of 
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the 'school- Even these words, “bother” and “disturb,” come out of the 
teachets’ mouths and are descriptive of aims that vve do not fmd so much 
at the North School. We can still suggest, however, that some of the 
answers at the South School are not reflecting rcalit)'. The idea that punish¬ 
ment follows for hammering nails in crooked, or for not wanting to “read 
and write” is not entirely realistic. Al the North School, on the contrary, 
there seems to be nothing on this particular question that is not a reflection 
of the actual situation. 

Let us turn now to a comparison of the Good Bov with tJie Bad Boy, at 
each school, to sec what this will reveal (Table 20). 

TABLE 20 

COMl'ARISON OF GoOD BoY WITH BaD UoY 

North South 



Good Boy 

Bad Boy' 

Good Boy 

Bad Boy 

Compliance or Non-Compliance 

.69 

.32 

,50 

,11 

School Work 

.21 

.03 

.25 

.18 

Social Relations 

.08 

.64 

.1? 

.71 

X 

.01 

.01 

,07 

0 

We see that at both schools 

the idea of compliance 

is far less 

important 


for the Bad Bo\' than for the Good, whereas the social relations area looms 
into much greater importance in the case of the Bad Boy. 

Here again, as on the Gold Star question, but much more strikingly so, 
we find that good behavior is not the converse of bad. A little boy does not 
get a praise card for refraining from rough play, but roughness is what he 
is bad for—or what he is put in the corner for, we should say, However, it 
is possible that if the Bad Boj' picture had been more comparable to tlie 
Good Boy picture, the replies might have been more interchangeable, And 
we must remember that in the case of the South School children, a reward 
sucli as the Praise Card was entirely unfamiliar, and their answers may 
have been reflecting what they considered to be traditional mores. 

At this point, let us try to pull together some of the threads that have 
been running through these four Good and Bad Behavior questions, and 
summarize briefly the significant findings: 

1. Compliant, obedient behavior is a value more prominent in the thinking 
of the North than the South School children, with the exception of the lili 
group, The South School children, and the Bii group, attach more im¬ 
portance to social relations in ihc classroom, and in the South Scliool keeping 
quiet and sitting still are rarely reflected as values. 

2. Though the rdrove findings seem to reflect to a degree the actual 
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practices of the teachers and the atmospheres in the two schools, there is 
some indication that in neither school are the teachers getting their values 
across 100 per cent. That is, both the North and South School children 
seem to attach more overwhelming importance to compliant behavior as a 
source of praise than we believe is warranted in terms of the actual situation, 

At the South School, moreover, the concept of being “steady," whicli the 
teachers use, is not mentioned by the children as much as the old-fashioned 
being “good" and doing wliat the teacher tells Also, these South School 
children throughout think in terms of values attached to academic school 
■work, which is a far cry from the teacher’s values for these children. Like¬ 
wise, some of the values express the "dunce-hat” idea—penalty for doing 
one's work incorrectly—which it is very hard to believe has any actual 
counterpart in what goes on at the South School. 

Such replies at tlie South School may indicate that these children were 
not always identifying these pictured situations as their own. 

3, The good behavior situations that we pictured were not exactly com¬ 
parable to the bad behavior situations. This partially explains why the 
children’s concepts of "badness” as expressed in this test ■were not the exact 
converse of concepts of "goodness.” Yet there is still room for teachers to 
ponder the possibility that the same stress is not laid on good relations with 
children that is put on bad relations. Is there a tendency to let children 
drift along ■vi'ith vague, unformed, and "traditional” ideas of goodness? 

4. The almost universal answer to the Gold Star question, “She was 
bad,” reveals, perhaps, the way children reduce their concepts to the simplest 
common denominator, What does it signify that even at the South School, 
where such a phrase is never used by the teachers, this was the immediate 
answer of practically all of the children? We have already suggested, in 
discussing the Good Behavior answers, that these young children may tend 
to reduce their concept of goodness to the simple expression, “good,” regard¬ 
less of how their teachers formulate it. This finding in the area of "Bad¬ 
ness” gives further weight to this suggestion. 

E. Area: Punishment 
1. Girl Against Teacher 

Expinnation: “This little girl is making a naughty face at the tencher, 
isn't she? What do you tlunk the tcucher will do to her if she tvivns 
around and sees her?" 

The "punishments" suggested not only for this little girl, but also for the 
other children in tlie piinislunent scries of pictures, may be thought of as 
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belonging to one or the other of two large groups. In one group the teacher 
is responding with an overt personal reaction and feeling. That is, she 
cither scolds, gets mad or cross, etc., or else she hits, slaps, spanks, or does 
something of equally violent nature, such as put the child in a dark closet. 

On the other hand she may appear to be somewhat more impersonal. Slie 
resorts to the usual school controls such as putting the child in the corner, 
making him stay in, sending to the principal, telling mother, and numerous 
others of lesser significance. That is, one does not see lier reacting with 
personal anger expressed in her own voice and actions. 

A tliiid way of dealing with the situation appears in two of the questions, 
and will be discussed in the context of those questions. 

On this picture, a slight majority of the children at tl\c North School 
thought of the teacher in this instance ns punishing in what we have called 
the “impersonal" way, with the usual school controls. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the replies were in this category, and 29 per cent expressing such pliysical 
methods of punishment as hitting, slapping, spanking, etc. (sec Tabic 21), 


TABLE 21 

Girl Against Tbacmer 


c 

iV=2S4-3 

A 

iV=26-|-0 

+ 

II 

/V=22+0 

North 

/V*=93+6 

South 

jV=2S+0 

School Controls .54 

.61 

.56 

.59 

.57 

.68 

Scolding ,07 

Physicnl, or 

.11 

.17 

■18 

.13 

.U 

Violent Quality ,39 

.27 

.26 

.23 

.29 

.16 


What are these “school controls” that are so important to tlie children? 
The list of them is a long one, but they may be grouped into a few areas. 
A number are simply methods of isolation, in the scliool room. The teacher 
makes the child go off in a corner, or sit by himself, or else she makes him 
stay in when the others have gone. Another method is isolation outside of 
the room—in the hall or elsewhere—though the "in tlie hall" method is 
seldom mentioned by the public school children, since it is against the 
regulations in this school for a teacher to use this form of isolation. 

In the third area, the teacher has recourse to some other aucliorily, cltlier 
the principal or home. She sends children to the principal or sends them 
home, tells their mothers, asks their mothers and fathers to spank thcity, etc. 

Then there arc several kinds of punishments hard to classify. For instiUice, 
the teacher may give the children bad marks, or deprive them of something, 
or make them do something to atone for the misdeed, or threaten tlicin with 
“next time,” and other miscellaneous wa 3 's. 
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Isolatioji in the room is the method most often mentioned by the North 
Scliool children among these school controls, (with approximately half of 
the replies in this category), a slight majority in the “put in the corner" 
category —tliough inspection of the results by classrooms shows distinct 
differences, reflecting the individual teacher's methods (Tables 21 and 22). 


TABLE 22 

GtRi, Against Teacher: Breakdown of Scnooi. Conthoi.s 
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0 

Isolation Outside 

Put Outside 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,06 
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P rincipal 

.19 

.06 

.21 

.15 

.16 

0 

Home 

.12 

0 

.16 

.31 

,14 

,12 

Principal k Home 

0 

.06 

0 

0 

.01 

0 

Miscbm.anbous 
liad Marks and 
Demotion 

.12 

.J2 

.10 

.OS 

.11 

0 

Others 

.06 

0 

.10 

0 

.05 
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For instance, the teacher in the A group, to judge by tlie children’s answers, 
Apparently uses Put in the Corner exclusively, whereas the B and BB group 
teacher favors making the children stay in. The investigators noted that 
this actuallj' was the case in classroom practice. 

Somewhat less important was recourse to other authority, constituting 
about one-third of the scJiooJ cojitrol replies. These authorities ivcre equally 
divided between the principal and Iiomc. 

Other school controls were of minor importance. 

The important thing to remember about the punishment of this little 
girl is that the majority of the children expect a relatively mild use of the 
usual school controls, but half as many think the child will be slapped, 
spanked, hit. This is perhaps surprising in view of the fact that such corporal 
punishment was not vised in any of the classrooms concerned in this study. 
And though it is conceivable that one of these teachers, like teachers almost 
anywhere, might at some time “strike” r child, y'ct it is really inconceivable 
that any actual beating or spanking could go on. Tet listen to the way these 
replies are phrased: "Whip her,” "Beat her,” "Wliacfc her with the ruler,” 
Spank her. The implications of this had better be laid aside for tlie time 
being, until we h.ive the total picture. 
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How do the feelings of Lhe South School children differ, in this situation? 
Very little. The maiority of the replies (68 per cent) ivve in favor of 
“school controls”; the expectation of scolding (16 per cent) is just about 
what it is at tlic North School, and there are even .some replies indicating 
an expectation of spanking and whipping (16 per cent.) Though this is a 
smaller percentage than at the North School, it is not significantly so. 

However, tlie content of the .school controls has an entirely different 
emphasis. Here there is no putting in the corner or making the children 
stay in, and likewise no sending to the principal. The stock answer, given 
by almost all whose replies are in this school controls area, is “Send her out 
in the halL” 

Are the children any less "violent” in their concepts of corporal punish¬ 
ment? Look at the answer; "Maybe hit her w'ith a ruler,'’ “Spank her.” 
It should be said, however, that two of the children who said “spank” 
giggled rather foolishly afterwards, and one of them added that "teachers 
don’t usually spank.” Yet even this knovvledge was not enough to keep 
them from giving "spank” as a first spontaneous answer! 

It appears that on this question wc arc finding some reflection of actual 
practices in both schools, and at the same time some kind of projection of 
feelings. Tlie scliool controls as described by the children are entirely 
realistic. The physical punishment answers arc not. 

Thougli differences between the two schools are not striking, the replies 
of the South School children arc in lhe direclion of fewer physically violent 
answers. 


2. Boy Against Teacher 

“Here's a little boy feeling very angry. Sec how mail 
he is? He’s hitting the teacher, isn't he? What do 3'oii think she’ll do 
to him?" 

As indicated in Table 23, the over-all distribution of replies at tlie North 
School is practically what it was on the Girl Against Teacher, except that 


TABLE 23 

Boy Against Teachsr 
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there seem to be a iew more answers containing the corporal punishment 
idea (S6 per cent as against 29 per centO 
However, examining the nature of the school controls (Table 24), wc 
sec that there is a slight shift in emphasis. Whereas it was enough chiefly 


TABLE 2+ 

BOY Against '1'eaciier: BacAKDOWN of School Controls 
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.10 
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.06 

0 
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0 
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.05 
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to isolate the little girl in the room, apparently for this boy something a little 
more drastic must be done. There is more recourse to otlier authority than 
in the case of the girl, and sending to the principal is the chief authority 
mentioned. One child even suggests tiiat the prinerpai will send the boy to 
Court I 

The expressions of violence arc perhaps even slightly more dramatic than 
on the Girl Against Teacher, including ‘‘Slic’U pull him from the neck,” 
"Give him a beating with a strap,” "She^l pull him by the collar and pusJi 
him in tl\e corner,” "Slam the door right on him.” (It should be pointed 
out, however, that such dramatically violent replies ai'c not found in the 
second grade or BB children, who restrict themselves to a milder spank, 
shake, hit. Moreover, the BB cViildien give considerably fewer of these 
violent replies than any other group.) 

When we turn to the South School icpUes, wc sec that the answers 
appears in proportions very similar to those of the Girl Against Tcaclier, 
though there is less scolding (mentioned in only one reply, as against four 
on Girl Against Tcaclier). Putting out of the room remains the most 
prominent school control, tJiougli a few more children on this question 
suggest isolation in the room in the form of "Sit him down in a cliair.” or 
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"Put hjm in the corner.” Only one child brings in any reference to the 
principal, and only one mentions home. 

The corporal punisiimcnt answers (not signi/icantiy fewer than at the 
North School but certainly in that direction) are phrased in a way that 
must seem to the children appropriate for this boy. Four of them are 
exactly tlic same statement, "Hit him back,” The fifth adds ‘Vitli a ruler.” 
In the case of the Had Girl there was only one “hit with a ruler,” whereas 
the rest were in terms of “spank.” 

Thus children in both schools mete out a slightly different order of punish¬ 
ment for a boy who hits the teacher than for a girl who makes faces at her. 
As a whole, the North School children arc more severe with him than 
with the girl—rougher, that is, and they feel that his behavior merits a 
good deal of recourse to principal and home—and even court! The South 
School children hit the boy, and spank the girl, and do a little more scolding 
in her case, hut one can hardly say they are “rougher” with this boy. The 
method of discipline is essentially tlic same—lie must be isolated, either in 
a chair by himself or outside iii the hall. Principal and home do not begin 
to have the importance as aids to discipline that they liavc in the North 
School. In gcncial, in the South School It appears that there are less stern 
sanctions against a hoy hitting the teacher. The presence of fewer phj^sically 
violent responses may be one of the indications of this. 

As wc suggested in summarizing the responses on tlie Girl Against Teacher 
question, ft appears c/iat here too, in neither school arc the children giving 
entirely realistic responses. The presence of these physically violent replies 
docs seem to indicate the projection of some fears, perhaps based on home 
e.xperiencc.s, or the home expounding of the traditional mores, probably more 
in the case of the North than the South School children. It may not be 
unreasonable to suggest, however, as we have before, that some tenchers may 
be able to break through these projected fears to some extent. The BB 
teacher here as in other areas seems to be doing this. 

It is likely, also, tliat maturity and experience help to overcome these 
unrealistic expectations. The ph 3 ^sjcally violent replies of the G group (sec¬ 
ond grade), though they amount to a considerable percentage, arc mild 
in character. 

3. Boy Jffaiusf Boy 

Explanailon: “Here's a little boy about to hit this little boy ivith a 
book, isn’t he? What do you think the teacher will do to him if she 
turns nround and sees him?'” 

A new category of responses appears on this question, where the aggressor 
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there seem to be a few more answers containing the corporal punishment 
idea (36 per cent as against 29 per cent.) 

However, examining the nature of the school controls (Table 24), we 
sec that there is a slight shift in emphasis. Whereas it was enough chiefly 

TABLE 24 


Hoy AcajHST Teacher: Breakdown of Scirooi, CoNiRor.s 
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.06 

0 
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0 
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to isolate the little girl in the room, apparently for this boy something a little 
more drastic must be done. There is more recourse to otlier autliority than 
in the case of the girl, and sending to the principal is the chief authority 
mentioned. One child even suggests that the principal will send the boy to 
court I 

The expressions of violence are perhaps even slightly more dramatic than 
on the Gill Against Teacher, including "She'll pull him from the neck," 
"Give him a beating with a strap," "She’ll pull him by the collar and pusli 
him in the corner," “Slam the door right on him." (It should be pointed 
out, however, that such dramatically violent replies arc not found in the 
second grade or BB children, who restrict themselves to a milder spank, 
shake, hit. Moreover, the BB children give considerably fewer of these 
violent replies than any other group.) 

When we turn to the South School replies, wc see that the answers 
appears in proportions very similar to those of the Girl Against Teacher, 
though there is less scolding (mentioned in only one reply, as against four 
on Girl Against Teacher). Putting out of the room remains the most 
prominent school control, though a few more children on this question 
suggest isolation in the room in the form of "Sit him down in a chair," oi- 
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“Put him in the corner." Only one child brin^ in any reference to the 
principal, and only one mentions home. 

The corporal punishment answers (not signiflcantly fewer than at the 
North School but certainly In that direction) arc phrased in a way tliat 
must seem to the children appropriate for this boy. Pour of them are 
exactly the same statement, "Plit him back." The fifth adds "with a ruler.” 
In the case of the Bad Girl there was only one "hit with a ruler," whereas 
the rest were in terms of “spank." 

Thus children in both schools mete out a slightly different order of punish¬ 
ment for a boy who hits the teacher than for a girl who makes faces at her. 
As a whole, the North School children arc more severe with him than 
with the girl—rouglicr, that is, and they feel that his behavior merits a 
good deal of recourse to principal and home—and even court! The South 
School children hit the boy, and spank the girl, and do a little more scolding 
in her case, but one can hardly say they are "rougher" with tliis boy. The 
method of discipline is essentially the same—he must be isolated, either in 
a chair by himself or outside in the hall- Principal and home do not begin 
to have the importance as aids to discipline tliat they have in the North 
School. In general, in the South School it appears that there arc less stern 
sanctions against a hoy hitting the teacher. The presence of fewer physicallv 
violent responses may be one of the indications of this, 

As we suggested in summarizing the responses on tlie Girl Against Teacher 
question, it appears that here too, in neither school .are the children giving 
entirely realistic responses. The presence of these physically violent replies 
docs seem to indicate the projection of some fears, perhaps based on home 
experiences, or the home expounding of the traditional mores, probably more 
in the case of the North than the South School chiUlren. It may not he 
unreasonable to suggest, however, as we have before, that some teachers may 
be able to break through these projected fears to sonic extent, Tlie BB 
teacher here as in other areas seems to be doing this. 

It is likely, also, that maturit 5 ' and experience help to overcome these 
unrealistic expectations. The physically violent replies of the C group (sec¬ 
ond grade), though they amount to a considerable percentage, are mild 
in cliaracter. 

3. Boy Bgainst Boy 

Explanation: “Here's a little boy about to lilt this little boy with a 
book, isn't he? What do you think the teacher will do to him if she 
turns aroiiiul and sees him?'" 

A new category of responses appears on this question, where the aggressor 
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is chiH against child, and not child jigainst teacher. We have called these 
responses attempts of the teacher lo deal with the specific situation in a way 
that is appropriate to it alone. That is, site does not simply show personal 
anger, or use one of the stereotype control methods such as put the child 
in the corner, hut instead she may “take his book away," or as one of the 
Soutli School cliildren says, “Well, I think the teacher will have to have a 
talk witli him about hitting with books because this book is in the library.” 

All of the previous categories are present on this question also. 

The North school children apportion their punishments for this boy 
approximately in the way they apportion them on the two previous punish¬ 
ment questiona, expect that they have added this new .specific situation 
method in 10 per cent of their replies* Fifty-one per cent of the replies are 
school controls, 8 per cent scolding, and 31 per cent some form of physical 
punislinient (Tabic 25). 

Is the content of these answers any different? Do the school controls have 
an empliasis appropriate to tins situation? Inspection of Tabic 26 shows that 
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the chiJdren do consider this offense less serious than tlic offense of the ho)' 
who struck the teacher. Whereas isolation was not enough for him, and he 
must be sent to the principal, for this little boy isolation—almost equally 
divided between the "corner” and "stay in” methods, with a few suggestions 
also of "separating” the two—is the most important control, constituting 
a little over half of the replies in this school controls category. The recourse 
to principal and home becomes much less important, comprising a fourth of 
the replies. All of the other methods within this school controls area are 
mentioned by only a scattering of the children. 

Tlie corporal punishment answers, however, remain violent in natures 
"Beat him,” "She’ll get tliat book and hit him!” "Shake him up in the air,” 
"Hit him on the head with a book,” in addition to whip, smack, hit, slap. 
(Here again it should be pointed out that the BB and second ffroders’ ex¬ 
pressions are among the milder ones.) 

Even some that we have considered "specific situation” replies have a 
violent aspect: "I think she'll tell the boy to hit with the same book—hit 
him harder.” 

The South School children make no radical departure in the percentages 
in which tliey apportion punishments to this boy, though they also introduce 
a few answers that seem to deal just with this specific situation (7 per 
cent). As on the last question, they resort to corporal punishment (15 per 
cent) less than the North School children, not more so in the sense of a 
statistically significant difference, yet again verj' close to it, and these answers 
are milder in quality, three of them simply "Hit him back,” and the other 
Is "Get a spanking if the teacher sees him”—though this child giggles foolisitly 
after this answer, as though knowing she has said something pretty silly. 

The most common school control remains sending out hi the hail, with just 
a smattering of putting in the corner, separating, sending to principal, and 
sending home. 

For the first time, however, a few answers appear in tliose miscellaneous 
categories having to do with deprivation: "A'lake him lose something nice 
like not be able to go on a trip,” "Make him miss playground.” One reply 
has a very special flavor, "Stand him in the corner to think abovit it.” This 
last phrase, "to think about it” takes this reply out of the realm of simply 
puttinn in the corner. 

Children in both schools, then, do think specifically in their replies on 
this question, bringing out emphases that seen^ to them appropriate for this 
little boy, but the weight of these emphases is by no means the same for 
both groups, Tliough the North School children are not so severe with this 
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boy as with the last one (not sending him to principal or court so much), 
and though tliey do let the teacher deal with the specific situation, still 
there is on the wliole much expectation of violent handling in their replies 
(with some indication of less violence in the BB group as we found before). 
Tile Soutli School children remain much less violent. Their replies seem 
to rcJlcct more accurately the kind of punishment tiiat would actually take 
place in tJicir room—mild deprivations, and isolation, and simply talking 
with the child to make him stop. However, even here, as at the North 
School, the presence of even a few phj'sically violent replies indicates some 
projected thinking or feeling. 


4. Girl Against Girl 

Uxplaiuttion; "Here's a little girl grabbing a book awny from this 
little girl, isnh she? What do you think the teacher will do to her?" 

On this question we encounter quite a shift in the responses of the North 
School children. For the first time the usual school cojitrols lose tlicir over¬ 
whelming significance, and constitute only 42 per cent of the attitudes ex¬ 
pressed (Table 27). And the specific waps of dealing with this particular 
situation take on veal importance (25 per cent.) The scolding and physically 
violent responses appear in about the same proportions that they have pre¬ 
viously, however (7 per cent and 26 per cent), with a trend toward fewer 
violent responses in the BB group. 

The school controls that arc mentioned are predominantly those that 
represent some form of isolation in the roona, with a rather mild "putting 
in the corner" (and others very similar) in the lead. Just as on the last 
question, the recourse to the principal and home have much less significance, 
constituting about a fourth of the school controls (Table 28). 

The corporal punishment answers, too, though there are not significantly 
fewer than on the other questions, are somewhat milder than those meted 
out to the two boys—including beating, slapping, spanking, hitting, whipping, 
and smacking, putting in dark corners and closets—but there is only one 
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TABLE 28 
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that lias the vigorous and violent quality we have encountered before: Shell 
take her by the neck and just throw her on the floor." 

In de.iling witli this specific situation, the teacher is seen as trying to 
settle the difficulty in a number of ways—taking away both the girls boolcsj 
giving the book back, taking the book belonging to the girl who is grabbing, 
etc. 

We find the same general trend at the South School. These replies in 
which the teacher deals specifically with this situation are much more im¬ 
portant than they have been before. In their general nature they are similar to 
tho.se at the North School, thougli there arc a number of mild verbal ones 
that arc not common at the North School, such as, I think shell say you 
shouldn't treat books like that." 

Here at the South School, how'ever, the physically violent replies arc, for 
the first time, completely absent. 

The school controls are slightly less important on this question, mentioned 
in 55 per cent of the replies. As might be supposed, the ‘'putting outside" 
method is still in the lead. Deprivations and other iniid punishments .'ippear 
on this question as they did on the last one; "Make Iicr lose .some fun all 
alone." "IN'Iake her do something that she doesn’t want to do." “Let her 
think about it.” 

Children in both .school.s then, are considerahly milder toward this little 
girl than to any of the others. 

What can we say as a w'holc about these concepts of punishment? 

Children in both schools seem to be reflecting fU’o kind.s of expcctation.s 
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in their answers—one kind is based on their actual experience with dis- 
CLpliae in their own classrooms, and the other kind has no basis in school 
l^racticcs. That is, as we have pointed out before, ncitlicr the North nor the 
South School teachers beat, spank, or whip their children. 

The North School children reflect in their answers a considerably greater 
expectation of this physicallj’ violent, angry handling. What accounts for 
this? Does it reflect actual home practices? Does it reflect the traditional 
attitude toward public school experience in New York City? Are these 
North School children still so new to school experience that they have not 
yet learned just what to expect at school? The milder quality of the 
second grade replies leads us to believe this point may be relevant. And do 
the teachers, for all their good intentions, fail to impress the children with 
their essential good will? The fact that in the midst of a group of children 
expecting severe punishment we find a segment who do so to a much smaller 
degree, leads us to believe this is partly a matter of teaclier influence. 

To what extent do such expectations of physical punishment represent 
childien’s feats? Arc they an indication of anxieties tlie children are carrying 
about with them? Is there a relation between the pressure to he "good" 
and the expectation of severe punishment? If this is the case, our South 
School children are nmch freer of this burden than the majority of the North 
School children arc, Though their feelings are not completely free of 
pressures, to be sure, yet their relative lack of anxiety in this area does seem 
to present good evidence that these children arc being introduced into a 
freer development, as a result of the total constellation of their living, in 
school and out. 

F. Area : Anger 
1. TJii" Aiit^ry Chiidreu 

Expiunation: "Mere are some children who are feeling very angry, 
aren’t they? See how mad they look? What do you think the teacher 
did to make them fee! that way?” 

The responses on this question were the most difficult of all to analyze. 
Though many of the children clearly indicated that the anger ivas because 
of punishment, and others that it was because of having to do things they 
don’t like to do. there were a great number whose shading of ineaninR was 
difiicult to grasp. That is, some deprivation was expressed, but it was 
difRcult to tell whether the children were feeling aggrieved at the teacher 
for treating them unjustly, or whether they simply meant to imply that 
they themselves were in the wrong and being deprived for that reason, with 
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attendant anger. Such a response is “She took their library books away.” 
What does this mean? Is she a horrid teacher who should not take chil¬ 
dren’s library books away, or have they been naughty children mistreating 
the books and tlius must suffer for it? Anger could well attend cither 
circumstance, as some of the replies do indicate. It is possible that many 
children simply do not, in their own minds, go ahead to analyze why 
they are being deprived. Possibl}' deprivation, wliatever its cause, gives 
rise to anger and that is the most important emotion connected with it. 

However it may he, we would suggest that further questioning of the 
children would be advisable on this particular picture. 

The categories that we finally established include: («) responses which 
seem to indicate that the children are being punished, in the usual waj'S 
that they are accustomed to in their respective schools (see the “Punish' 
ment” series of pictures.) Such replies include “She punished ihemi’’ “Peat 
'em,” “She made them stay after school,” “She put them in the corner.” “The 
tcaclier yelled at them.” “Didn't let them go out when the other children 
■went out.” (Z>) Answers in this category were very clear. The child states 
not only the punishment but the reason for it: “The}' were drawing in 
books and she took the books away.” (r) la this category are the deprivaLions 
of one sort or anotlier, wJiose shades of meaning were difficult for us to 
analyze. Tliese deprivations are of two kinds: The teacher took something 
away from them (usually books, as clearly suggested by the picture); or 
she didn’t let them do something they wanted to do. {d) In this category 
the responses seemed to indicate conflicts not involving punishment. The 
children have to do something they don't like to do. “They don’t want to 
read their lesson.” “iMake them do their Avork.” “Going on a trip that they 
didn’t like to go on.” It is quite possible that some of the responses that 
we have classified as deprivations could he grouped likewise in this category, 
because after all, when a child is deprived of doing something he AVants, it 
usually means that he has to do soineLhing lie doesn’t Avant. Actually we 
arc sometimes basing our classifications here on the Avay a child has phrased 
his answer, (e) In these responses the children seem to be suffering over 
what might be called a loss of status. “Said that they’d been very bad 
children and they thought they’d been very good.” “Say they didn’t work 
good, and w'eren't steady,” “Didn’t give them good reports.” 

There were some special rciilics hard to classify. The children at tlic 
North School most commonly agreed on some kind of punishment as the 
reason for the anger. Thirty-nine per cent of the replies embodied one or 
more of the usual school punishments (Table 29). Ten of these replies 
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TABLE 29 
The Ahcry CHitJ)REN 
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indLcated that the teaclier made the children stay in; nine mentioned some 
phj'sical kind of punishing such as slapping, beating, spanking: eight re¬ 
mained on the verbal level of teacher anger in punishment, witli scolding and 
screaming, etc.; seven simply mentioned ‘‘punish,” and five responses included 
mention of some such bodily restraint as having to sit down, or sit in a 
corner, or fold hands. One child each suggested that the children had been 
taken to the principal, and had had a letter sent to their mothers. It may 
be significant to point out here that the second graders in this group express 
punishment in terms of direct teacher anger such as slapping, beating, 
scolding, much less tlian the first graders. In fact, only one second grndcr 
included such an answer. And among the BB group, though there is move 
in terms of scolding, onlv one mentions a physically violent punishment. 
This is in accord u’ith the findings on the four punishment questions, in 
which expressions of physical violence are milder in these two groups. 

Punishments for a stated reason were less commonly mentioned, such 
replies totalling only 18 per cent. The children sometimes suggest as 
the “reason” merely that there has been "bad” behavior, but more often 
specific misdeeds are given, such as "sassing” the teacher, being bad doum 
in the yard, drawing in books, not doing their work, being noisy, screaming 
in the work period. (The second grade children, liowever, do mention 
punishments wilh reasons just as much as punishments alone.) 

Just about as important as these punishments for stated reasons were tlie 
deprivations, mentioned in 21 per cent of the replies. These deprivations 
were almost equally divided between the two kinds of ideas, that the teacher 
liad taken their books (or something similar) and that she wouldn't let 
them do sometliing they wanted to do, such as “the teacher didn’t let ’em 
play." "They couldn’t read, they couldn’t play, they couldn’t talk, they 
wanted to go to the bathroom, they couldn’t draw.” 

(The reader can .sec at once how difficult it is to get at the innuenc/os 
of meaning in such replies.) 
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Much less important arc the responses that we have called confuts, 
those that do not seem to have the punishment aura hanging over them, but 
suggest rather that the children don’t lib to do the things that they are 
supposed to do in school. “They don’t want to read that story,” "Cause 
they got to do their lessons.” This idea appears in only 9 per cent of the 
replies. 

Replies in the other category, suggesting loss of status, arc negligible. 
There were a number of replies which we found difficult to classify any¬ 
where. Three seem to indicate distress that the teacher is going away; one 
child interpreted the scene as meaning that one of the children in the pic¬ 
ture had been given books, but not the other two; another definitely blames 
the teacher, leaving no doubt that she has a grievance against hen "She 
didn’t treat them nice.” 

The children at the South School think less in terms of clear-cut punish¬ 
ment, though tile difference is not significant on the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. Only 20 per cent of the replies suggest punisliment, and almost 
needless to say the ininlshmcnts described differ radically from those in 
the North School. There arc no extremely violent instances of teacher 
beating, screaming, etc. Three responses suggest that the children could 
not go out at play time. Another is merely “Punished them,” and the 
fifth, “Make them leave their work and sit there and watch the other 
children.” 

Likewise there are somewhat fewer punishments with the reason given 
(12 per cent,) though this is not statistically less than at the North School. 
These "pimisliments” too, arc very mild, one of them simply taking the form 
of “made them lose their fun,” and in the other two the teacher takes some¬ 
thing away from the children. The “misdeeds” or reasons for punishment are 
very vague as phrased, merely taking the form of “They might have done 
something naughty,” “They musta been bad,” “If they’d behave better.” 

The “deprivations” total slightly more than at the North School (2fi 
per cent as against 21 per cent), but this is not a significant difference. 
They have the same general content, indicating cither that the teacher took 
something away, or wouldn’t let them do sometliing, “She didn't let them 
do their arithmetic.” (Wishful thinking, again, in this mention of arith¬ 
metic?) 

The conflict and loss of status answers are larger categories tlian at the 
North School, though not significantly so, and likewise there arc a few 
more of the liard-to-clnssify responses. In general, tlie content of all such 
replies is ver}' similar to what wc find in the North School—with the 
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exception that loss of status is onco expressed ns “Sny Lhcy weren’t steady,” 
nn expression wc never find in the North School. 

Also, note sliould be taken of the keeutiess with which one of the South 
School children lias taken a cue from details in the picture—"I think she 
made them read. Lo<iks like they’re tired of reading. Their e)'o.s look closing.” 

The outstanding difference between the two groups seems to he that tlie 
South School children are not so oriented toward the expectation of punish¬ 
ment, and the content of punishment itself is a good deal milder. This is 
in line with results on the four "puiiishnicnc” questions, In fact, in every 
way, the results of this test seem to corroborate what we Itave found before. 
The expectation of punishment looms large in the feeling of our North 
School children. 



IV. SUJ\'IMARY FOR NORTH SCHOOL 

What is the cousteUatioi-^ of icspomcs, when we pull them together for 
the North School, omitting for the time being tlie I)B group? 

In trouble, the majorit 3 ' of tlic North School children expect the teacher 
to be helpful, but have a concept of a rather unemotional person, who will 
Itandle the situation without a great deal of personal warmth. They ate 
not free from the suspicion that when they arc in trouble it is their own 
fault in some way. 

Tlieir concepts of happiness in school show that tvliat they want is the 
f/iv'iJis teacher, the one who gives surpiises, parties, presents. 'Fhey are 
oriented not only toward these spontaneous child-like pleasures, but also 
to tlic ple.asures of playing, and malcing and doing tilings tlieinselve.s—tliat 
is. building with blocks, painting, hammering, coloring. Yet even though 
their choices reveal this “idea of pleasure'' so uppermost in their minds, 
still there is another idea of some importance—namely, that happiness 
comes as a result of good behavior. In fact, this idea is present to just 
about the extent that tlie idea of self-blame is present, as an ingredient in 
“trouble.’’ 

What does being “good’’ mean to tliese chLldrcn? How do they define 
goodness? A little girl, praised by her teacher, they believe has been good 
chiefly for minding tlie teacher, keeping tjuict and sitting still; also to .some 
extent for doing her lessons. The concept of the praise card revolves even 
moi'e around idca,s of compliant, obedient behavior. 

The children find it easier to put their finger on more specific acts wl\ev\ 
defining what is “bad,” at least in connection with a little girl deprived of a 
gold star, and a little boy sitting off in a corner for a niisdemciinor. Tlie 
bad acts are not tlie converse of the good acts, by any mean.s. Of course, 
the order of the pictures may have suggested to them that the girl was bad 
for “making faces.” How’cvcr, in the case of the little boy there is no doubt 
that lie is bad cliiclly for hitting and fighting. Mere disobedience or general 
non-compliance becomes dwarfed in the concept of “badness” for tlii.s boy. 

The expectation of punishment is riddled through and through with the 
concept of angry, violent handling in the form of slapping, beating, spanking, 
and even mucli more dramatic throwing about and lifting by collars and 
.slamming against the door, This, wc liave said, must represent some pro- 
icetion of feeling—either based on home experience, or .anxieties about school, 
It is not realistic response fci the veal situation. 

This phenomenon of projection can be traced like a thread throughout these 
various concept areas, prominent in some, more or less submerged in otlicrs. 
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In tlie ti'oiible area, for instance, where we begin with these responses, \vc 
have suggested that the majority of tlie children may not be reflecting all of 
the wanntli and syinpaihy they could very well expect, on the basis of the 
nctiial school situation. It seems likely that they may have brought to school 
with tliem false expectations anti fears and an orientation toward self-blame 
which all teachers have not been able lo break through. 

In the area of happiness, on the other hand, there is not much evidence of 
projected feeling or experience. The children seem to be responding real¬ 
istically, reflecting the actual pleasures of the schoolroom, as well ns tlie 
feeling that liappincss flows from goodness. In the definition of goculnessj 
iimvever, we do find among these children certain concepts that we hesitate 
to believe are entirely accurate reflections of the actual scene. That is, even 
the BB teacher has not been able to entirely break through the belief chat 
the Praise Card is given for compliant “goodness,” in terms of what we have 
called “blind obedience.” "We would never deny that the North School 
teachers do place some value on the behavior of a child who is quiet and sits 
still and does what they say. Yet the overwhelming prcdoiiiinance of the 
concept of compliance may very well be partly a result of reinforcement by 
home pressures which loom large in the growing consciences of these chil¬ 
dren—home pressures, and resulting anxieties. 

In the area of bad behavior, particularly that of a “bad boy” sitting in a 
corner, it appears that the children are well schooled in the realities around 
them. Their answers are entirely realistic, in terms of the misdemeanors 
which must have been brought to their attention countless times—hitting, 
fighting, making noise, running around, throwing blocks, taking things from 
otiicr children. 

But when we turn to the punishments for these crirnes, wc find ourselves 
ill the area where the responses are the most unrealistic. The children are 
able to reflect quite accurately the specific modes of control used by their 
particular teachers, yet these realities seem merely to overlay a core of 
violence which represents either home experience, or fearful imaginings, or 
both. The children reflect this expectation of violence in their “angry” 
answers also, revealing that punishment, in violent terms, is easily read 
into a situation where "anger” is involved. There is some indication that 
the maturity and experience of the second graders has helped them overcome 
some of their most violent expectations. 

The thread of unrealistic response becomes particularly prominent, then, 
where concepts of goodness and of puni'^hment are involved. Immdiately 
one posits a possible connection between the pressure to obey, and the fear 
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Of expectation of violent handling when one does not obey. Peak matched 
by peak, 

Perhaps one can tliink of this goodness-punishment area as the one where 
children may have the greatest blocks toivanl the ahsorfitioii of realiiy- I liis 
means tliac tlic presence of fears, anxieties tahoiit hcliavior, pressures, and 
tendencies toward self-blame may so cloud perception that children cannot 
easily believe in a teacher’s mildness and gentleness, in her readiness to take 
the child’s side and handle his misdeeds in some otlicr waj’ than a violently 
punishing one; in her willingness to comfort in a completely non-blaming 
way when children are in trouble; In her desire for an active, socially oriented 
kind of “good beliavior" that goes beyond passive sitting and listening and 
obeying. 

Other realities of the classroom may be absorbed with less difliciiky, i-c., 
the realities clustering around the pleasures of the schoolroom, as well us 
around specific misdeeds on the part of the children. 

An understanding that children may not absorb all realities with the 
same readiness should be of considerable Itelp to a tcachcv who is settmg up 
guideposts for herself as she struggles to implant her values. U should 
often reassure her, too, to realize that children arc not always reacting to 
her personallyj but arc coming to school with their images of her preformed. 




V. SUMMARY FOR SOUTH SCHOOL 

In trouble, these children expect a good deal of sympathy and help and 
direct warmth from their teacher. However, the}' arc not entirely fice 
from a suspicion that they themselves arc to blame, as in the Lost Bracelet 
situation. 

Happiness and free choice ideas center around spontaneous cliild-like 
pleasures of food and parties, playing and working with the play materials 
which are part and parcel of their daily program. Yet the "idea of goodness” 
as an ingredient of happiness is important. And the concept of pleasure as 
a release from the restrictions and restraints imposed by school is even 
more prominent than the idea of goodness. This may be an indication of 
the prominent place held by problems of control in the consciousness of these 
children; or it may mean that they are cotiragcously expressing a wish for 
more free choice than they have; or again that they are answering the ques¬ 
tion as they think public school children might answer it. 

How do these children define "goodness”? The little girl praised by her 
teacher is seen as "good” chiefly for old-fashioned "behaving,” modified by 
a few children as "being steady"; however, doing good school work (in 
terms of reading, writing, and arithmetic) and helping the teacher in some 
rvay in the schoolroom are also of considerable importance. 

Even the Praise Card picture, which presents a situation foreign to these 
children, brings out these ideas of good social relations, with other children 
and with teacher—though the preponderance of replies arc concerned with 
comi)liant behavior. 

Almost never do these children think of goodness in school as a matter of 
keeping quiet and sitting still. 

What about tbe batl behavior of a little girl who dues not get a gold star? 
Almost universally these children reply' "she was bad,” when asked why 
the girl did not get a star, They are quite able to break this down, Iiowcvcr, 
and define the badness. Failing to do what the teacher says, as well as 
various troublesome and disobedient acts such as not resting well, arc of 
major importance in the thinking. However, the concept of failure to do 
good scliool work has some importance, and a number of cliildrcn take a 
cue from tlie previous picture and transfer tlie "making a face” misdemeanor 
to this Bad Girl, 

The Bad Boy, sitting in a corner, has been bad for fighting and disturbiiit? 
(by bothering, grabbing, etc.). Also to some extent lie has been bad for 
failure in relation to school work—such .as not wanting to read and write. 

Particularly in comparing this Bad Boy with the good Praise Card boy, it 
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is dear that the concepts of goodness and badness, at least in the situations 
pictuvccl, ave by no means the teverse of each other. 

In the icalcti of punishments, these South School ctiildrcn reflect for 
the most part the mild method actually in use in their group—isolation 
outside of tlic room, in the hall. In a small percentage of the responses— 
never more tliaii 20 per cent, and usually less—punishments of a physically 
violent nature such as spank or whip do appear, but these are never dra¬ 
matically rougli, and a few children giggle self-consciously after mentioning 
"spank,” and n few even go on to say that they know teachers do not really 
spank. 

Though "punislimcnt" enters into the thinking of the children in the 
angry situation, it is never the physically violent kind, but the deprivation 
variety, Deprivation, indeed, is the major concept here. 

UnrealisLic rcsi)onses—that is, those that seem to spring from the imagi¬ 
nations and projections of the cliildren rather than from the actual atmos¬ 
phere of tile classroom, do not follow the course we tiacccl at the North 
Scluiol. 

In the trouble area, we find the realistic expectation of warmth and 
comfort and interest. 

The Happy responses, however, do contain two elements that lead us to 
suspect that these cliildrcn were not identifying the pictured situation as 
their own, but were replying as they tlrought public school children might 
reply. The bursting away from restraint answers and the references to 
reading and writing, might be interpreted partly in this light. 

Though responses in the good behavior area do reflect many of the actual 
values of tlic schoolroom—the importance of cooperation, responsibility, and 
good social relations—yet here too there are unrealities. Goodness in terms 
of old fashioned behaving is more important than in the teacher's terms of 
"steadiness,” and it appears also in the completely unrealistic terms of doing 
one’s reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Til the bad behavior area, likewise, some of the children carry this un- 
realism to the extent of what wc have called the "dunce hat" idea—penalty 
for doing ponr academic work, spelling the wrong way, etc. 

In the punishment realm, just as at the North Scliool, but to a much 
smaller extent, the children project on to the teacher some physically violent 
punishment, which must represent either home experience, or anxiety. 

Thus at the South School there are unrealities, particularly in the areas 
of good behavior and ininishracnt, just as at the North School, though in 
much smaller degree. The pressure to be good, and the fear of punishment 
arc greatly relaxed in comparison with the North School, but even so there 
is a small peak, matched by small peak. 



VI. comparison of schools 

In brief summary, wliat ai'c the outstanding differences between the chil¬ 
dren at the North and the South School? 

In trouble, we hiid the South School cliildvcn expecting more warmth 
from their teachers; in happiness we find in both groups the same kinds of 
spontaneous child-like pleasures, ai\d the strong urge to play and paint and 
hammer and build, though with more expression of desire for freedom from 
restraint and for “doing whnl they want" in the South School; in both 
schools we find in fairly similar proportions the idea that happiness follows 
from goodness. 

The definition of “goodness'' in the South School, however, contains much 
more of an ingredient of social responsibility and good relationships than 
we find at the North School, and likewise there is some interpretation of 
compliance in the teacher's terms of “steadiness." 

In the bad behavior area, too, the social relations concept looms up more 
importantly than at the North School. 

And in punishments, we find the South School children much freer of tlic 
fear, or the expectation of angry, violent handling. 

Thus the world of the South School cliildrcn seems to be one where adults 
are looked to for comfort and sympathy and mild handling more so than 
in the North School world; where goodness is a goal but tliej'c is not an 
anxious fear of badness; where “goodness" is construed a great deal more 
constructively than in tlie blindly compliant terms of obeying, sitting quietly, 
folding hands. 

The fact Lliat the responses of tlic BB children at the North School fall 
into a very similar constellation has led us to believe that a teacher can do 
a great deal to drive a wedge into the expectations and feelings that her 
first grade children bring to school with them. It appears that regardless 
of home background, she can through her atmosphere impl.int some con¬ 
structive and positive concepts of goodness and badness, root out some of the 
fears, and establisli an image of herself as a kindly and sympathetic human 
being. We do not consider this proved hy the evidence of just this one 
group, but offer it as a likely hypothesis. 

If wc turn now to c.xamine the profiles of some of the individual cliildt'en. 
we can more clearly sec how and in what ways teachers and atmospheres 
have driven their particular kinds of wedges into the preconceived concepts 
of the children. 
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VU. INDIVIDUAL PROFILES 


Tliis examination of the responses of a few individual chilclicn may 
throw furtlier light on the differences between Nortli and South School, 
on the dynavvvics of this test, and on the practical uses to which teachers 
may put the test. 

Though wc liave not stressed throughout this study tlic ililtercnccs within 
rlassroo/ns at the North School, if wc now take a few individuals from 
eacli classioom the reader can perhaps more clearly sec the interplay of 
child, teacher, and atmosphere whose constellatioir it is out \iUi\Tiate aim to 
describe and analyze, in the large study of which this paper is a part. 

A. Groui> ^ 

1 . Jack—Jge 6:8 

TROUDLS 

Tlie Sick Boy (What is the teacher saying to him?) "Go down to 
tlic nurse." 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher .saying to her?) “Look for it," 

llAPl'INIiSS 

The Happy Children (What did the teacher do to make iheiii feci 
so happy?) "Carry them on a picnic.” 

Free Choice (What will they choose to do?) “They'll go and play. 
I'hey'll play in a store like this store." 

GOOD DEllAVIOH 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) “Slie 
did what the tcnclier told her to do." 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Caid?) "lie 
was good," (What did he do that was good?) “He do what the teacher 
told him to do." 

DAU OEHAVIOR 

Th’c Gold Star (Why didn't she get a gold star?) " 'Cnu.se she was 
had." (What did she do that was had?) “'Cau.se she made a . . , 

She didn't do wh.it the teacher told her to do.” 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was bad?) "He was bad- 
Threw blocks." 

PUNISUMCUTS 

Girl Again.st Teacher (What will the teacbei do to her?) "Stand 
her in the corner." 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) ‘'She’ll 
.stand him—.send him to (name of Principal.)" 

Boy Against Boy (What will the teacher do to inm?) (Jack breaks 
in with a comment even before the explanation of the picture is I'uilshcd ; 
''Yell, 'cause he's mad.") “Stand him in a corner." 

Girl Against Girl (What svill the teacher do lo her?) "Stand hi'i- 
in the cot tier.'' 
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ANGER 

The Angry Children (Wliat did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) “They didn’t get promoted." 

Here we have whaL appears to be in many ways a realistic reflection of tins 
room. No deep anxieties are reflected here. In fact, school seems to be a 
relatively simple place where yon do what the teacher tells you, and refrain 
from throwing blocks, and the teacher will handle you mildly, showing 
neither strong sympathy nor lack of sympathy. There will be some pleasures 
like picnics, and the chance to play in the store in the corner of the room. 

Many of the children in this group seem to reflect this same “grey” color. 
That is, neither fears nor )oys rise to high peaks; good behavior is a matter of 
simple compliant obedience; punishments are fairly mild and realistic. There 
is some question in our minds whether this atmosphere is really bringing 
to the surface the personality problems of these children. 

B. Group B 

In the B group we seem to find a reflection of a different atmosphere. 
We feel more tension in the children, and concern over behavior, on the 
whole, with many violent and unrealistic punishments. Of course, wc arc 
dealing witli a different group of children. 

Here is a child who seems much concerned with not antagonizing adults, 
yet she is not one of the nrost extreme cases by any means'. 

1 . Sylvia — /ii^e 6:10 

TROUal.E 

The Sick Boy (What is rtie teacher saying to him?) "She said go 
down to the nurse" 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to lier?) "Tliat's ton 
had. Can't you hny another one?" 

HAPPINESS 

The Happy Children (Wlint did the teacher do to make iliem feel so 
happy?) "She made them good." (Is that what makes them h.ippy?) 

Free Choice (What will they' choose to do?) "Maybe they might go 
out to the batluQoni or jump rope, or go on the slule and big swings." 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do thru ■was good?) ‘‘The 
teacher gave her an apple." (The picture is explained again.) "She 
was nhvaj’S good." 

'Plic Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "For 
being good.” (What did he do that hms good?) "Maybe he was good 
and folded his hands and was in good ortlei." 
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DAD DEHAVIOR 

The Gold Star {Why didn’t she get a gold star?) “Slie was a naughty 
girl.” (What did she do?) Maybe she did something to the child or 
maybe she hit the child. I'd be good to get that gold star.” 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was bad?) "He was naughty, 
or maybe he hit the other children or hit another child in the stomach, 
so she’s talkin’ to him. Don’t you never do that!” 

PUNISHMENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) “Ooh( 

The teacher will punish herl" (What will she do?) "Sit her in the 
corner or go under the piano." 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) "She’ll 
punish him and maybe she’ll take him to the principal and maybe he'll 
go to court because he’s a big size boy,” (Then follows a long talc 
about someone she knows who had to go to cliildren’s courti Then 
she begins to tell about her cousin, how awful he is in school, all he 
thinks about is airplanes and Superman, though Mother says you 
better study.) 

Boy Against Boy (What will the teacher do to him?) "Punish him. 

Well, can’t the boy fight back?” (How will the teacher punish liim?) 
"Might put him in the corner or underneath the table or put him to 
the piano or put him in the closet.” 

Gill Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) "Punish her.” 
(How?) “Put her in the closet or put her in tlte corner or go in the 
closet.” 

ANGER 

The Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feci 
that way?) ‘'Punished them." 

Sylvia seems to be an expert on punishment. It appears that she has had 
considerable contact with transKiessing children and has taken it very personal¬ 
ly. Slie is worried abovit being bad. Her philosophy might be stated thus: 
“If you can achieve goodness, you will be happy." Free choice, to her, 
means getting away from the tightness and constraint of the punishing world 
of school, Tliis child, obviously, is projecting her own troubled world onto 
the sclioolroom. The real teacher is not breaking through to a very marked 
degree here, though she is seen as a fairly sympathetic person in trouble, 
and lias succeeded in getting across at least one social concept in the realm of 
had behavior—the concept that badness has to do with hitting other children 
or “doing something” to them. 

It is interesting to turn to another child in this same group, who has a 
completely different home background. His family has recently come from 
Puerto Rico, and when he entered the group in the heginning of the year, 
he could speak only Spanish. It seems quite likely that the preconceived 
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notions of "school" instilled into this child in Puerto Rico must hsive been 
somcwhiit different from the picture picked up by Sylvia in Harlem. At 
any rate, George appears to be reflecting only tlic actual atmosphere, the 
actual teacher, undistortecl either by preconceived notions or pci'sonal fears. 

2. George—Age *1:4- 

TnouoLB 

The Sick Boy (Whaf is the teacher saying to him?) "Go to the nurse." 

The Lost Bracelet {What is the teacher saying to lier?) "Go get it!” 

HAPPINESS 

The Happy Children {What did the teacher do to make them feet 
so happy?) "The teacher lavighing and they like the teacher." 

Free Choice (What will they choose to do?) "i’lay." {With what?) 

"Play clny, blocks." 

GOOD neilAVIOR 

Tile Good Girl (What did the little giil do that was good?) "She 
knows to write." 

The Praise Card {What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "He'll 
give it to liis mother." (Quesiioii repeated.) "Played nicely.” 

HAD BEHAVIOR 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) "She's iiad in 
.school.” (What did she do?) "She do a naughty face." 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was had?) "lie was liittin’ 
the children." 

PUMISHAIENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (M^liat will the teacher do to her?) “Slie 
said, don't do thatl" 

Boy Against 'I'eacher (What aviII the teacher do to liiin?) "Scold 
liiin.” 

Hoy Against Hoy (What will the teaclter do to him?) "Scold him.” 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) "Take it 
from her and give it to her, and scold her.” 

AKGER 

The Angry Childicn (What did the lenclier do to make them feel 
that way?) "Scold them." 

Throu|,di this minimum English emerges dearly the picture of a syinpatlietic, 
personally pleasant teacher who has succeeded in getting across verj' positive 
and constructive ideas concerning good and bad behavior. Goodness has 
to do W'itlt .school accomplisbincnt and good social behavior. Bad behavior, 
too, is a social matter, Wc do not find blindly compliant answers in tliis 
cluld. Punisliinents for him arc entirely realistic and mild-—merely a matter 
of scolding, and clearly reflected are spontaneous pleasures of plaving and 
working with the constructive materials that are offered. 
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C. Group C (Second Grade) 

The flavor of this atinospliei'e is a distinct one, Wc do not seem to iind 
reflected ill tlicse children many deep anxieties. Rather, these second graders 
give a kind of steicotj'^pcd picture of school behavior—on tlie whole mild, 
but uninteresting. Very little sense of .active cnjoj'ment of school comes 
through, though again and again it is clearly indicated that these children 
would like to he playing. The ‘'rumpled'* atmosphere of this particular 
classroom is frcqucntlj'^ reflected—the running and jumping about, the dif- 
licult disciplinary relations between teacher and children. 

Because of the stereotyped natuie of many of these replies, wc suspect that 
children of this age may be old enough to have become a little wary of 
expressing freely to an adult what they feel about adults, 

In Horvard, below, is an example of this stereotype picture, on the lowest 
barren level, with only hvo glimmers showing througli—one, a piinislimcnt 
rather well thought out, and the other an indication of pleasure in drawing 
pictures. 

1. HoVijard—Age 7:10 

THODDLE 

Tlie Sick Boy fWhat is the tenclicr snying to iiim?) “Have ro 
10 the nivi'se." 

The I.O'st Hiacelet (What is the teacher saying to her?) "I-onk foi It” 
UAPl>l^7ESS 

The Happy Children {Whnt did the teacher do to make them feel 
so happy?) '‘She made tliem nice." 

Free Choice {What will they choose to do?) (He volunteered, he- 
fore the cKplatiation was finished:) “They've heeu good." (After ihc 
end of tlte explanation:) “Draw pictures.” 

GOOD DEUAVIOR 

The Good Giil (What did the little girl do that was good?) 
"Behaved.’’ 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "Hc- 
liavcd all week." 

DAD DEUAVtOR 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold st.nr?) “’Cause slic was 
bad. Made faces at the teacher.” 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that wa.s hadS) "Figlu with 
tlie teaclier." i 

I'UNISIIMFNTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) "Spank 
her," 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) "Hit him.” 

Boy Against Roy (What will the teacher «lo to him?) "flit Iiini," 
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Gir\ Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) "Give her 
Look hack." 

ANGER 

The iVngry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) "Make them do their work.” 

We see that ]iis chief concern is behavior, anJ his ideas of goodness are 
not too differentiated. Punishments are lai'gel 3 ' the stereot 3 'ped "hit” or 
"spank," Tlie teacher rsuliates no tvarmth. She gives only practical advice. 
In fact, she scarcely seems to exist as a person. 

A child like tliis may not be used to being encouraged to tliink his ideas 
are important! 

Let us look now at another of these second graders—Nancy—where the 
concern with bcliavior is uppermost. The teacher is a punishing one, yet 
non-violent, and the wish to play shows through, though in the answers 
tlicre is no oj'ientation to ideas of constructive work. 

2. Nancy—/Ipe 8:0 

TROUDLIi 

The Sick Boy (Wlnvt is the teacher saying to him?) ‘'She’ll give 
him a .slip and go down to the nurse.” 

Tlie Lost Bracelet (Wlint is the teacher saying to her?) "Tell the 
childien and look around for lier bracelet,” 

HAPPINESS 

The Happy Children (What did the tenclier do to make them feel 
so happy?) "Let them talk and play." (Play what?) ‘‘Games," (What 
klrtd of gomes?) "D\A Yow Ever Sec Lassie.” 

Free Choice (What will they clioose to do?) "Play happy together.” 

OOOD DEKAVIOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) "She 
obeyed her teacher,” 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Prai.se Card?) "He 
wasn't bnd.” 

HAD HEIIAVIOB. 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) "’Cause she 
was a had girl,” (What did she do?) “The teacher had to spank her.” 
(Wliy?) ‘"Cause she was talking,” 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was had?) "He didei’t 
piny right." (What did he do?) "He grabbed other people's blocks 
and things,” 

PUNISHMENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (Wliat will the teacher do to her?) "Spank 
her.” 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) "Smack 
him.” 
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Boy Against Boy (What will the teacher do to him?) “Spank him— 
pjnish him." 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) “Spank her 
and piiJiisli her and teach her not to grab other people's hooks," 

ANGEIl 

The Angry Cliildren (What did the teacher do to make tliem feel 
that way?) “Punish them, 'cause they didn’t do what the teacher said 
to them,” 


D. South School 

When we turn to the individual profiles at the South School, we do not 
by any means find a group of children who reflect no pressures, compulsions, 
problems. As we have already pointed out, the South School children liave 
a concern with “goodness" as the North School children do, though usually 
they define it in a different manner. And they, too, project certain un¬ 
realities into the scene. Some of them bring certain pressures from home. 

Nevertheless, one feels very strongly here the piesencc of a teacher, or an 
atmosphere, brealcing through with very positive, constructive values. 

And the children themselves seem to emerge as individualities to a greater 
extent than most of the North School children do. We sense a greater 
variety of personalities, problems, and perceptions among them. Is this 
partly the result of an atmosphere, in their total living, which encourages 
them to be tlieir spontaneous selves? 

Karen exemplifies very well some of the fundamental differences between 
the North and the South School. 

I. Karen—//ge 7 ;1 

TROUDLE 

The Sick Boy (What Is the teacher saying to him?) '‘Well, yon want 
!□ go home?" 

The Lost Bracelet (VVhat is ihc teacher -saying to iier?) “Well, why 
didn’t she ask somebody to see if they can find it or ask if they have it,” 

HAPniMESS 

The Happy Children (What did the icaclicr do to make them feel 
so happy?) “Might have told them they'll have ice cream for lunch,” 

Free Choice (What will they choose to do?) “I guess they’ll he good,” 

noon DEIIAVIOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) “She 
miista came to scliool on time." 

The Praise Card (What did he do lo get the Prai.se Card?) “H'eiJ, 
he might have drawee) these picluies good.” (Points to pictures on 
wall.) 
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nAD DEIIAVIOR 

rUc Cscikl Swr (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) "Maybe she was 
naugluy.'' (Wliat did slic do?) "She might have spilled paint all ov'er 
the floor Of somctliing." 

Hoy in the Corner (What did he do that was bad?) "I giicss lie bit 
the teacliei or hit somebody for no reason.” 

PUMtSHMKH rs 

Gill Against 'I'eaclier (Wlrat will the teacher do to her?) ‘‘Put her 
out ill hall," 

15 (iy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) "She 
might put him ovit in the hall, became that’s what my teacher tlciea i{ 

1 hit her." 

liny Against Boy (What will the teacher do to him?) "Well, I 
ihinV the teacher will have to have a talk with him about hitting with 
books becfluac this book ia in the Ubiavy.” 

OifI Against Girl (What avI|1 the leaclicr do to her?) "Well, I 
think she’ll say yon shouldn’t treat books like that.” 

ANGBR 

'I'lie Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) "Maybe she said they weren't going o«t to play or wcrcii’i 
going 1)11 a trip or sonietliing.” 

Now clearly Karen has a desire to be good, but in quite constructive 
tenua. One aces ber values centering not only around scltool regulations 
and [Hotcctioti of matccials (wliat a good little houselcecpcv, caretaker, and 
timekeeper she is!) but also around creative work and play and trips. 
Furtherinoi'c, we see clearly that she likes good food, and knows slic sliouldn’t 
hit. 

No anxiety surrounds tliesc concepts. She is clear about wliat should and 
sliould not luippen, Init she is not terrified. The teacher shines througli as 
a gentle and reasonable and sympathetic person. 

Karen is a "happy" be-good child, not a "frightened" be.good child. Her 
goal is to be good, but she is not afraid of being bad. Herein, perhaps, lies 
one of the fundamental differences between the North and the South School 
children. 

Let us look at another South School child, Carl, who exempli/Ies In one 
person many of the points \vc have been making about the South School 
throughout this this stud}'- 


2 , Carl~^^ffe 6:11 

TRtfUULE 

Tlic Sick Boy (What is the teaclier saying to him?) (Before the cud 
of this question nnii explanation, Carl started right out with liLs own 
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[nterprctation which was that the boy had been bad. His answer to 
the (luestion was:) "She's saying, I think I should send you home.'' 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to her?) (Before 
answering, he adds to the story of the brncelel, SLigge-sting that Avhnt 
site lost might have been a ring.) "Ask some of the rest of the class to 
help you look for it." 

HAPPINESS 

The Happy ChiUlien (What did die teacher do to make liiein feci 
so happy?) (liefore the end of the explanation lie breaks in and 
interprets it as the children playing a certain clapping game he knows 
about. Even at the end of the explanation and question Itc ignoics the 
"teacher" angle and sticks to his clapping game idea, pointing out that 
one child i.s clapping while the others aren’t just as in the game,) 
"Maybe that game—'cause I like that game myself.” 

Free Choice (M^hat will they choose to do?) (lie breaks in before 
the explanation with his own interpretation: ‘'I know, they have been 
good, they're the best chtidren,” At the end of the explanalioti he ■inys;) 
“WeBj siie shouldn't have said they could do ijuyihhig." (We slop 
and converse about this point a little bit. Then he goes on:) "What 
r think they might do—they look happy—t think he wants to figlit 'cause 
he’s starting to make a fist and he's happy,” (Wliat does the little girl 
want to do?) "Well, she looks like she wants to fight too, ’cause look—” 
(and he points to her hand which surely docs look as though it might 
he doubling up into n fist.) 

coon DEHAVIOR 

I'hc Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) "l^id 
good work," (What kind?) "Maybe good writing.” 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "I think 
lie drawed a good picture or wrote a hook to the class.” 

nAU DEHAVIOR 

7 'he Gold Star (Why didn't .she get a gold stai?) "’Caii-'ic she was 
naughty. Yeah, 'cause she's the one who was naughty," (Referring 
to the girl who made a face.) 

Boy in the Corner (What did he do that was h.id?) "Mighta ham¬ 
mered a nail in crooked, and then hammered someone cise's nail 
ci ooked.” 

VUNISIIM ENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) (Before 
answering, he simply added a comment, "Yeah, 'cause she ducMi't 
like her.’') "I think send her out in the hall.” 

Hoy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) "Might 
sit him down la a chair In a corner.” 

Boy Against Hoy (What will the teacher do to him?) (He ignores 
the c.xplanation and question and has an intcrpictation of the scene all 
of his own, explaining that "He hit /;<■;• and she’s going over in the 
U’indow, and now he's hitting him!” Decides it is tlie same bad boy 
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[lint we saw before. Looks bnck at the picture and decides lie is right. 

At this point another attempt is made to get at the punishment answer:) 

‘‘Might put him in the corner.” (Note: In this picture there is a girl 
in the background, and this is the “her” Carl is referring to.) 

Girl Agiiin.st Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) "Take the 
hook away from her and put her at a separate table with no book 
at all.” 

ANGER 

The Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) "I think they made them read. Looks like they’re tired 
of reading. Their eyea look closing,” 

This boy, with his mature orientation, almost seems typical of a child in 
the middle years rather than the early elementary years. He seems to have 
achieved an independence of adults—apparent, even, in the way lie ignores 
the e.xfiininer in the test and uses his own inlerprctutions of tlic pictures. 

His maturity is apparent, again, in the way he integrates his thinking 
throughout the pictures anti makes an interconnected "whole. 

Clearly lie is a vigorous child in his mental activity—but spontaneously so, 
not in r pi-essurcd way, He is vigorous in other wa 5 'S too. A hnoyani kind of 
aggression is apparent^—lie is eager to fight for fun—but this is not anxious 
aggression. It is the dominance of a strong personality. 

In fact, this boy seems to have no anxiety about badness or goodness. His 
values arc in tci'ms of good positive accomplishment, and the background 
underlying them is one of security. 

Let us turn m one other South School child, who, though he also is a 
keenly perceptive child, reveals a pressure which is not a common one 
at the North School but weighs down on a number of these South School 
children—a pressure on the intellectual level. Anxiety in this area is cluite 
a different mutter from the behavior anxiety we find commonly among the 
North School children. 


3. Ted—Age 6:10 

TROUBLE 

The Sick Hoy (What is the teacher saying to him?) '“I don't know” 
. . . (said in a slow, thoughtful way) . . . “Slie might say for liei lo 
call his mother and take him home," (Then tells that he ^vns sick 
once in school and bad to go home.) 

The Lost Bracelet (What is the teacher saying to her?) "To ask 
the childTen if they found it." 

IIAVPINESS 

The Happy Children (Wlint did the teacher do to make them feel 
so happy?) “I don’t know—I know! She didn't, give tliein anything to 
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do. Maybe they’re bad and they're glad they're bad ’cause they don't 
have to do anything,’' (And here he notices that as the children ai'c 
seated, the nrrangemciU is boy, girl, boy, girl. He perceives the arrange¬ 
ment ns in the shape of a cross, which it is.) 

Free Choice (What will they clioose to do?) “Go outside aocL play, 

That’s what I nlwnya like. I don’t like to work." 

GOOD DEIIAVIOR 

The Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) 'T don’t 
know." (The question is repeated and he is urged along.) "She retted 
well,” (Then he tells that he once rested well.) 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "I 
don't know. . . He did his homework and lie wasn’t had.” (Tlicii he 
asks who the teacher is in the picture, meaning is it a rcprc:«entaiion 
of a real teacher. He is told that it is not a real person, and then he 
goes on to suggest that pictures could be taken of a real schoolroom. 

He explains that his father takes movies.) 

DAD DEH.AVIOR 

The Gold Star (Why didn't she get a gold star?) “’Cause she 
wasn't good.’’ (What did she do?) "I don’ know. . . Maybe she didn't 
do her homework, so the teacher put her outside." 

Boy In the Corner (What did he do that was bad?) “I don’t know. , ■ . 

Maybe lie broke somebody else’s woodwork, 'cause 1 sec the wood- 
n’orking." 

PUNISHMENTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) "She’ll 
put her out.side . . . ’cause I . . . Why does she do this? 'Cause she lias 
hard work to do." (He seems to want to explain the whole situation. 

The above is not exactly verbatim. He goes on to comment that he could 
paint these pictures. He says that he is a good pniiiter and drawer.) 

Boy Against Teacher (What will the teacher do to him?) (He keeps 
asking "Why?'' during the explanation of the picture,) "She’ll do tlie 
same thing as the other one." (He means the girl who is making a face.) 

Boy Against Boy (Wlmt will the teacher do to him?) (Asks "Why?” 
first.) "Put him outside, 'cause he wasn't reading his book and she'll 
put him outside." (Then he asks if there are any r^nl anaivers (o these 
questions ?) 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) (\\'anls to 
know first why the girl is doing this.) "Pnt her uutside, ’cause she 
was reading and she wasn't." 

ANGER. 

The Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
that way?) "Did she take away the books, ’caiiae I don’t see any books 
for these two chlklren” (pointing to the ones who have no books in front 
of them). 

TeJ appeals to be suffering under a burden of “lioniework,” which may 
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be a reflection of too biph standards held vip for him at home. (The only 
"lioincwork” actually given by this teacher was an occasional assignment to 
investigate something at home, asic parents for information, etc. The term 
“lioincwoik" was used.) His responses indicate that school is felt as a 
restraint, and that he has anxieties about living up to expectations in the 
realm of intellectual endeavor. To be sure, he secs the teacher as sympathetic, 
and liis concepts of ininfshmcnt arc realistic and mild. His relations with 
people on an eniodaiial level arc relaxed. The pressures are on the 
i/itdlrcl iffil level. 

His many “I don’t knows" contrihiite to this impression. He seems to 
he a child who fears that he will not know all there is to know. He reveals 
this, also, in hi.s questioning about whether or not there are any i-enl answers 
on this test. 

Such an iinxicty probably springs from the background of thi.s child, 
not ii'oin the atmosphere of the schoolroom. It represents one of the 
anxieties tliat may easily take root in a family milieu where the parents are 
professional people with high intellectual goals for themselves and their 
offspring, and lusually their one offspring at that. 

E. Group BB 

Wc have purposely left the BE Group till the end. Following closely 
upon tliesc South School profiles, the resemblances between the two groups 
may be apparent, 

Let \is begin with Bobby, W’ho is almost like a mirror held up to his 
teacher. Here arc reflected the values slic was striving for. We can sec 
wherein they are similar to the South School values, and wherein they differ. 

1. Bobby—Age 6:11 

TKOUBtn 

The Sick Boy (What is the teacher saying to him?) (Interprets it 
first ill his own way which is dint somebody hit tlie boy.) “I don't 
know," (He i.s urged along.) "What’s the matter?” 

Tlie Lost Uracclet (Wliat is the teacher saying to her?) ‘‘She'll give 
her another one,” 

iiamKFss 

The Happy Children (What did the teachei do to make them feel 
so happy?) "Gonna have a party.” 

Free Choice (What will they choose to do?) 'Taint pictuies," 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 

Tlie Good Girl (What did the little girl do that was good?) "She 
didn’t an.swer anybody.” (This probably means tlint when children 
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tnikcd to her when they shouldn’t, she didn’t answer them.) 

The Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) "Pnintecl 
a nice picture,'’ 

DAD DEHAVIOR 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) “’Cause she was 
bad.” (What did she do?) “She talked when the icaclier told her not to.” 

hoy in the Coiner (What did he do that was bad?) “He didn't play 
right with the others." 

PUStaUVULMTS 

Girl Against Teacher (What will the teachei do to her?) “Make 
her stay in.” (He goes on to say that .sometimes his teacher makc.s 
them do that,) 

Hoy Against Teaclver (What will the teacher do to him?) “Send 
him up to the principal." (Tells that the children in liis room talk 
hack hut don’t hit the teacher.) 

Boy Against Boy (What will the teachci do to him?) “She'll make 
him go out and can't come in any more." 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) {Tells first 
why she is grabbing). "Same thing as the one hitting with the lionk.” 

ANGER 

The Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make tliein /col 
that way?) “'Cause they got to do their lessons.” 

It is clear iliat Bobby is giving an almost entirely realistic [MCture of tlic 
atmosphere of his room. He seems to be trying hard to match the situations 
to his room and his teacher. Clearly he ha.'? integrated many of liis teaclicr’s 
values centering around playing nicely, and doing constructive creative work 
such as painting good pictures. She herself is mirrored as a sympathetic, 
interested person who helps in trouble, gives parties, punishes mildly, In all 
these ways the picture is almost identical with the South School picture. Wc 
do find here one slight difference, however. There is concern with "talking” 
that seldom apj^eavs at the South School. However, Richard undenstands 
well tliat talking per se is not the sin. It is only wrong when joii talk at 
ihc wrong time—when the teacher has told you not to. Even here he is 
Integrating liis teacher’s values. 

Josephine, below, is another child who is coming right along, One can 
sense the teacher and the atmosphere breaking through here and establishing 
themselves. Only the punishment concepts lag lieliind. 

2- Josephine—Aqe 6:11 

TROUQLE 

The Sick Boy (What is the tcnchci sa3-ing to him?) 'Til )vri(c n 

note and send you to the nurse.” 
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The Lost Brncelet {Whnt is the icachcr saying to her?) "IIosv diil 
yon lost it?" 

U&PPIHESS 

The Happy Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
so happy?) “Told them n story in a book.” 

Free Choice (What will they choose to do?) "Paint.” 

GOOD BEHAVIOR 

'I'lic Good Giri (What did the little girl do that was good?) “She 
reads." 

Tlie Praise Card (What did he do to get the Praise Card?) “Done 
everything tlic teacher told him to.” 

DAD DEIIAVIOH 

The Gold Star (Why didn’t she get a gold star?) “Because she was 
a had little girl.” (What did she do?) “She didn't do her work.” 

Hoy in the Corner (Wliat did lie do that waa bad?) “'Cause lie hit 
the little girl and boy." 

PUNISHMENTS 

Girls Agjiinst Teacher (What will the teacher do to her?) “Hit her.” 

Boy Against Teacher (Whnt will the teacher do to him?) "Punish 
him.” 

Hoy Against Boy (Whnt will the teadicr do to him?) “Take the hook 
away from him and hit him.” 

Girl Against Girl (What will the teacher do to her?) “Make her 
put her face to the wall." 

ANGBR 

The Angry Children (What did the teacher do to make them feel 
t(\at way?) “Wouldn't read a story to 'em.” 

It is apparent that Josephine is beg’inning to place "goodness” values on 
constructive school work such as reading. She shows pleasure in painting 
and stavies. However, she has quite a bit of teacher hitting in her concepts. 
She has not yet learned to modify severity and adapt punishments to reality. 
This area may he the very last one a teacher can break through. Wc find 
tliis the case with a number of these BB children. 

Wc should also mention, at the other end of the scale, that two of the BB 
children liavc succeeded in integrating the teacher’s values to sucli an extent 
that they even use her word, "cooperate,” In defining goodness. 

In connection with this presentation of a few individual profiles, it should 
be pointed out that here, in this kind of study and analysis of tile coiustellation 
of responses from individual children, is one of the most important uses of 
this test. We advise grouping the responses just as we have done, and 
studying tliem in search of pressures,, anxieties, freedoms. Wc are convinced 
that many of the children involved in this study revealed themselves to us, 
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in this test, much more importantly than to their teachers. This was clear 
when we sat clown with the teachers and went over some oi these profiles 
with them. We recall a ease of a child who was fairly new in her group. 
The teacher had formed almost no idea of her, yet she happened to be n 
very voluble child who opened up and revealed in this test an extremely 
interesting personality which the teacher would have given a great deal 
to have been aware of. 

And we are thinking of other children, who on this test, showed them¬ 
selves at tlie top of the scale as far as integration of positive values is con¬ 
cerned—yet the teacher had not recognized it because these were the quiet, 
and in some ways slower and less articulate children. 

And thei'c were others whose underlying anxieties at least one of the 
teachers was unaware of, probably because the eager response of these chil¬ 
dren to the work and play materials had impressed and pleased her, and 
put her off the trade. 




VIII. NOTES ON THE MULTIPLE REPLIES 
AND ON SEX DIFFERENCES 

A. A Note on the Multiple Replies 

Though the responses which embodied more than one attitude on a ques¬ 
tion were of relatively minor incidence, we considered it V'ortli while to 
examine them to see if they fell into any particular pattern. At the North 
School, it was only in the areas of good behavior and punishnrent that more 
than lO ])er cent of the children gave such rcplic.s. In these areas we find 
a range of from 14 per cent on the good behavior questions to a liigh of 
20 per cent on the Boy Against Boy in the punishment scries. The meaning 
of this is difficult to tease out, These are the two areas where the children 
seem to feel the most compulsion and anxiety, and where their responses 
reflect more than the actual behavior and attitudes of the teacher. 

Are the children less clcar-cut in their thinking about i.ssucs that trouble 
them the most? 

At the South Scliool, on the whole, there is less of tills multiple thinking 
than at the North School. On four questions there is none of this kind of 
thinking at all—which is never the case at the Nortli School. On only one 
question does tlie percentage rise above .09, and tliat is the Praise Card 
picture where 12 per cent of the children ansAver with these replies com¬ 
bining more than one attitude. 

It may be that the more relaxed feelings the South School children have— 
that is, the absence of strong pressures toward compliance and fears of 
violent punislimcnt—result in somewhat less of a need to "lay it on thick” 
from all possible angles, in responses to these picture situations. 

B. A Note on Sex Differences 

Significant differences between boys’ and girls’ responses on this test arc 
conspicuous for their absence rather than their presence. We can point to 
only a few trends that come to light at the North School. (Because of the 
small luimbcrs at the South School, wc have not tried to study possible 
differences between the North and the Sovitli School, or differences rvitliin 
classes at tlie Nortli and at the South School.) 

There is some indication that it may be the boys wlio pi'cfcr use of 
materials sucli as jiaints, clay, wood, etc,, wlicn choosing what ihey want 
to do and telling wliat makes them happy. These differences are not 
statistically significant, but may indicate a trend. 

Another such trend Avhicli appears rather consistently is the tendency for 
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girls rRthtr boys to define good or bad behavior in terms of the general, 
over-all kind of compliaticc which we have called blind obedience—“minding 
the teacher“doing what the teacher tells you," being “good," Again, tliere 
arc not statistically significant differences to back this up, but the general 
direction appears in three of the four good and bad behavior questions—The 
Good Girl, the Praise Card, and the Gold Star. 

On the Boy in the Corner, a difference comes to light that is statistically 
significant. The boys much more than the girls claim that the offense of 
the bad hoy is bad relations such as bothering, mussing up another child's 
work, etc. The girls, on the other hand, arc the ones who appear to claim 
that the boy 1ms been fighling (though this difference is not significant.) 
Do the boys reject a reputation for hitting and fighting? 

Finally, there is some suggestion that it is the girls rather than the boys 
who tend to give tlic multiple answers that embody more tlian one attitude, 
'riiis is by no means the case on every question, but appears particularly on 
the Good Girl, the Boy Against Boy, and the Boy Against Teacher (with 
a statistically significant difference here). On no questions do the boys 
give significantly mote of these dual attitude responses than girls do. 

Summing up what differences we have found in the North School, we can 
say that there .appears to be some evidence that more boys than girls will 
choose to work with materials such as paints, clay, wood; that more girls than 
boys tend to conceive of good and bad behavior in terms of general over-all 
being good and minding, or not being good, not minding. 

It is the girls, too, who appear to divide their thinking a little more, 
giving more the multiple answers that contain more than one attitude. 

And lastly, the girls seem to claim that boys hit and fight, whereas boys 
explain their misdcmcanoi's more in terms of bad social relations such as 
bothering. 

Wc refrain from any further comment until siicli time ns there may be 
further material available by which to test these findings. The little wc 
have here cannot be more than suggestive. 



IX. GENERAL SUMMARY 

A projective picture technique was devised to explore tlie feelings of 
cliildrcn about their relationships to their teachers, and their life in school. 
Thirteen picture situations, with explanations, and questions were used to 
elicit from children expression of their feelings in the areas of trouble, 
happiness, good and bad behavior, punishments, and anger. 

'riiis test represents one segment of a larger study of classroom atmos¬ 
pheres and their effect on the children exposed to them. 

The test was given to a total of 94 first and second grade children in 
four classrooms in a New York City public school, the “North School,” 
and, for purposes of comparison, 25 first grade children in a private ex¬ 
perimental school, the “South School.*’ 

The majority of the North School children revealed strong pressures to 
obey in a compliant, blindly obedient fiishion. Their concepts of punish¬ 
ment were rather heavily weighted with the expectation of violent handling; 
however, they took spontaneous pleasure in parties and surprises and had 
a strong drive to play and work with materials, and in general saw tlieir 
teachers as sympathetic and helpful, though unemotional. 

Their responses reflected a good deal of the teachers’ actual methods, 
values, and programs, though notably in the two areas of goodness and 
punishment there were unrealistic responses that seemed to represent pro¬ 
jection of home experience or underlying anxiety or both. 

In general the South School children had a great deal more freedom from 
pressures and fears in the areas of good and bad beliavior, and punishments, 
than the North School children had. Their concept of the teacher was a 
warmer one, and they placed more emphasis on constructive soda! aspects 
of behavior in the classroom. In these ways they were reflecting the actual 
atmosphere of their classroom. However they too gave some unrealistic 
responses, revealing that they had slightly more respect for “blind ohcdiencc” 
and more expectation of spanking than their tcachcns would have expected 
them to have. Likewise they made many references to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—all of which were non-existent in their program, and may 
indicate that they were not responding to the pictured situations as their 
own. 

The fact that the children of one teacher in the North School, a teacher 
whose values were fairly close to South School values, gave rcsjionses thal 
were in many waj's similar to those of the South School cliildrcn, led us 
to believe that it is entirely possible for a teacher to mold attitudes and 
values through the classroom atmosphere she creates. This is not proved by 
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tile findings in this one group, but is offered sis a hypothesis for further 
study. Additional weight is given to the hypothesis by examination of 
individual profiles, by classrooms. The particular atmosphere created by 
each teacher docs seem to find some reflection in the individual children’s 
replies. 

Use of this test as a tool to study the anxieties and pressures in individual 
children is seen as a fruitful possibility. In the cases of some of the children 
tested, a great deal was icvcalcd that the teachers had not been aware of. 

Sex differences in responses weic studied for tlic North School only, and 
very few differences or trends came to light. There was some indication that 
it was the bo 3 's wlio preferred working with materials; girls who tended to 
think of Rood and bad behavior in terms of general over-all compliance or 
non-compliance; the girls tvlio did slightly more of the divided type of 
thinking, and the girls who cLiimed that boj^s hit and fought (whereas bo 3 'S 
defined theiv helwviov mote as '‘hotlwtmg”). 

Tlii'ougliout Lliis report we have raised certain geneial questions as they 
occurred to us in connection with the specific findings. Though it is not 
liossible in a single study to do more than define dilfcrences in responses of 
two groups of children, we were interested to reflect on possible explanations 
for the differences we found, some of which were more surprising than 
otlicis. Noav we arc reluctant to close this report without drawing together, 
in somewhat more general terms, the tentative explaniitions which were made 
in the bod}' of the study. To us there seem to be Implications liere for the 
problems currently being faced by teachers and educators on several points, 
the basic problem being, of course how to apply newer, deeper insights 
about the psychology of behavior to the process of education. 

The problem of how to develop a socialized individual who yields to the 
rules of the group but not out of fear, whose group participation can be 
thoroughly enjoyed without asking too much personal, individual denial, is 
a predominant one. Modern educatars have claimed that the children who 
arc educated in the atmosphere of the new school become adept at genuinely 
social living at relatively early stages of development. Judging not by how 
cliildren act but by the values they seem to have absorbed into tlieir system 
of things (a much sterner test), these findings seem to substantiate this 
claim. T. he replies of the South School children indicate much more active 
growtli in the area of social relations, getting along well with other children, 
helping the teacher; and, in general, sustaining positive social relations 
appeared as values both with respect to good behavior and bad behavior 
for boys as well as girls. 
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Tins, however, is the beginning rather than the end of this important 
question. In educational circles, early integration and absorption of social 
values has become an accepted objective, clearly articulated in recent 
publications of the New York City Board of Education, for example. Ex¬ 
perimentation over a considerable period, both in the classroom and the 
laboratory, bears out the feasibility of holding this objective. What needs 
to be studied further is the process by which young children absorb the 
values related to the socialization process. Until this process is carefully 
studied and understood, we are in danger of making errors that will be no 
less harmful because they are by-products of worthy goals. 

One of the results that was surprising to us was that the children of the 
South School, living in a consciously freer atmosphere, expressed feelings 
of being restrained and a degree of seeking to be released from restraints 
in various ways. Several explanations were previously posited but the most 
significant, in connection with the present point, is the clue this may give us 
to what the children are involved in, subjectively. The philosophical tenets 
of being reasonable rather than arbitrary with children, giving them ample 
opportunity to make choices, use judgment, suffer the "natural consequences,” 
create an atmosphere whicli the children take an active part in structuring, 
collectively, and lead to early and deep exposure to basic human relation¬ 
ships. These children show greater absorption of social values because 
they are struggling actively with and enjoying, as well, deeply felt social 
experience. Subjectively, this is a broadened stage for learning from one’s 
errors, sviffermg conflicts in the process of living them ovit, developing a 
personal code within the group code. All this is in contrast to the formal 
school where the code was “taught” to the children rather than assimilated 
by experience and where actual spontaneous social contact was at a minimum. 
The problem calling for study is analysis of the process of early socialization: 
What is the psychological load? Is the conscious staking down of freedom 
by the children part of the basic process or is it a by-iuoduct of tlie self- 
consciousness of the adults who have broken this path? How can this 
ferment in the area of social reljitions which is only a reflection of the 
general social ferment concerning problems of freedom and authority, be 
adapted to varying needs and rates in social growth of individual children? 
These comments are not intended to disparage socialization as an important 
democratic goal. They are intended rather to point to directions for further 
study of the complex process of absorption and integration of social values, 
specifically, study in those situations where the initial experimental stages 
have already been worked through. 
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It is interesting to study the difference in the structure of the value sys¬ 
tems, as reflected in tlicse responses, of these t\Vo groups of children. The 
relationships of what Is dominant, what Is differentiated, what is emotionally 
salient, arc more important than any one specific finding- Thus, Wc see 
that the South School children show not only greater absorption of social 
values but also markedly fewer values that would lead thein to expect 
compliant, obedient behavior of themselves. Their concepts of goodness 
and badness have much less to do witli passively and quietly pleasing and 
minding the teacher or blindly obeying her than do the concepts of the 
North Scliool children. Not that they do not take pleasure, as has been noted 
previously, in being good, in being approved and accepted by their teachers. 
The filet is they aie moving beyond the range of satisfaction through sub¬ 
mission. I'licit hciglitcned social values arc evidence of one of the ways, 
alternate to compliance iiiicl obedience, through which they can find pleasure 
in acceptance by the adult. The difference lies in what is conceived as the 
essential ingredient of goodness rather than any false independence of the 
need to he accepted as essentially good. 

In the South School children's responses \vc noted that their concepts of 
what constitutes good and bad behavior were not only different in content 
but were also both more specific and more highly differentiated than tliose 
of the other group. These concepts were embedded in the ordinary workings 
and the exigencies of the daily school situation. They were not merely 
gross counterpaTts of the nod or tho frown of the teacher, The authority of 
the teacher had already been partly diffused into the needs of tlie situation, 
and virtue in tlie eyes of the teacher lay more in making things go right for 
the group ratlier than smoothly for the teacher. The Implication here seems 
basic to the whole large question of education for democratic living. The 
teacher’s role leans toward that of an instrumental rather than an arbitrary 
authority. 

Closely tied in with cjiildren’s concepts of wliat constitutes bad behavior 
are expectations of what will happen if one is "had,” of how one's bad 
behavior will be censored, disapproved of, or punished. In the North 
School, the teacher was much more likely than in the South School to mete 
out some form of arhitrary punisliment rather tlian to deal with the had 
hchavior in terms of its specific aspects, and punishments conceived by tlie 
children were very often violently destructive in nature. The violence ex¬ 
pressed was phantasied far bei’ond the reality of school experience and 
probably ivas also in excess of the children’s home experiences, in the main. 
Putting this finding beside other findings such as the concern over com- 
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plifiiice and the relatively undifferentiated authority vested in the teacher, 
another relationship suggests itself which is worthy of fuithcr study on 
other groups of children, in other situations. Children's concepts and 
phantasies of punishment are a function of the strictness of the code (related 
to compliance and the authority-figure) under whicli the}’ are expected to 
hehave. In the South School, where children’s codes are stvuctvwed to a 
greater extent, around the specific needs of a social situation and wlicie the 
teacher, the figure of authority, is partly an instrument for the situation 
rather tlian an authority, per sc, infringement of the code has less devastating 
psychological overtones. Broader study of this relationship would be ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable as a way of substantiating the claims for positive mental 
hygiene values implicit in the atmosphere of the modern school. The 
indications from these findings are th.it the children of the South School 
were absorbing a less stringent system of values, conceiving basic velation- 
slilps (of wliicli the tcacher-child relation is certainly one) with a lesser 
degree of servile compliance and fewer fears of devastating disapproval or 
punishment. 

Insomuch one could say that they were more relaxed, psychologically, 
even thougli one keeps in mind some of the ferment and psychological turmoil 
referred to earlier in this summary in connection with the problem of early 
absorption of social values. The falseness of the common concept of the 
"modern” child as an indulged child, with no need to please anyone but 
himself was evidenced in the degree to which the children of the South 
School as well as those of the North School associated goodness with 
happiness. With a different system of v.ilues to absorb and a different kind 
of authority to internalize, their conscience development becomes a com¬ 
plicated and slow process. This is the personal counterpart of the com¬ 
plexity and something less than top efficiency which cluiracterizcs the 
democratic process, generally. 

Perhaps if this could be understood by those critics of modern education 
who regard it as a scheme for free-for-all indulgence of childisli imptilses, 
there would be less resistance to the problems of educational transition 
with wliich wc are working. Two of the specific problems of transition 
should also be noted in connection with the findings of this study. 

Throughout it ha.s been pointed out that the values of the children in 
either school reflect partly school atmosphere and partly home atmosphere. 
Often, teachers working with children where home mores do not coincide 
with the philosophy and practices of the modern school fccL deep futility 
concerning the value of what they do. For them, the findings of tlic group 
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which wc have called BB, seeitis to us to have speciiil Impoitauce and should 
be further studied and checked. If the atmosphere of the school can have 
as much effect on the development of values and attitudes as seems to be 
the case m tin's mstance, then the psychologfical afmosplieJ’c of the school 
as a whole can be seen to be a luajoi factor in counteracting the harsher 
aspects of reality which many children meet in their out-of-scliool lives. 

The (jucstion of rc-training teachers is a pcominciu one. We are im¬ 
pressed from the experience of our work, with the difficulty in changing 
psychological atmosphere in a school for several different reasons. Perhaps 
too much thought has been given to what teachers should be and what they 
should give children without sufficient thought and analysis of what the 
children within the larger conte.vt of their life atmosj^hcres can really absorb. 
We aie hopeful that the technique such as the one wc arc working with 
may illuminate this problem of whal the child can learn or become in the 
sphere of values and attitudes rather than merely what the teacher can give 
to him. Ill the intellectual sphere, this point of difference between wliat 
is taught and what is learned has been more clearly recognized. The question 
of tlie application of mental hygiene to school-room atmosphere begins basically 
with what the teacher feels about the children and what her own ideals for 
human relationships arc. How much these can be passed on to the children will 
depend on the total school atmosphere, on the children’s preconceptions of 
school as a constellation within which the children have to absorb tlie 
values and attitudes of a particular teacher and on a broader plane it will 
also depend upon the general life atmosphere of the children which is an 
important, decisive factor In dctermiiiiiig lioiv readily and bow selectively 
they absorb teacher values, 
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The pictures wei'e presented in the following order; 

1. Tiie Good Girl. 

2 ~ The Sick lioy- 

3s Girl Against Teacher. 

4. The Happj' Children. 

5. The Gold Star. 

6. Boy Against T'eacher. 

7. (Pictiiie that was discarded.) 

8. The Praise Card. 

9. Boy Against Boy. 

10, The Lost Bracelet. 

11, The Angry Children. 

12, Girl Against Girl. 

13, Boy in the Corner. 

14, Free Choice. 

In using tliese pictures again, We would change the order so that the Girl 
Against Teacher does not precede The Gold Star so closely. It seemed fairly 
clear to us that many of our Gold Star answers were conditioned b)' this Girl 
Against Teacher picture. 

We would prefer a different set of pictures for use in such schools as the 
South School, where the ph 5 'sical set-up and mores are so different from 
those we were trying to reflect in the present set of pictures. 

Results of tlic stud}’’ indicate that a different pairing of pictures might well 
be e.yperiinentcd witli, particularly in the sympathy area. 
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I. THE SETTING OF THE PROBLEM 
A. Thb Hypotheses 

Psychologists over the past 20 years have studied the relationship be¬ 
tween the age of subjects and the factor patterns obtained from their scores 
on batteries of intelligence tests. Professor Henry E. Garrett, in his 
address to the American Psychological Association as its retiring president 
for the year 1946, presented evidence to support a differentiation hypothesis 
with respect to the growth of intelligence. Professor Garrett’s hypothesis 
was: “Abstract or symbol intelligence changes in its organization as age 
increases from a fairly unified and general ability to a loosely organized 
group of abilities or factors” (12, p. 373). From his hypothesis Professor 
Gairctt drew important tlieoretical as well as practical implications. Briefly, 
he pointed out that it “seems to effect a rapprochment between the Spear¬ 
man General Factor and the Group Factor theories,” and further that 
“Thorndike's ‘quantity liypothcsis' is not opposed to the differentiation 

liypothcsis. . . (12, p. 376). 

Concerning its implications for practice he said: 

"The (liffci entiation hypothesis has definite practical implication for 
the interpretation of intelligence test scores over a wide age range, . . ■ 

I do not think th.nt at the elementary school level wc shonki attempt, 
except very tentatively, to finctiunntc tlie IQ into say, language ability, 
number ability, reasoning and the like” (12, p. 376). ... At the high 
school and college levels intelligence breaks down . . , into a luimber 
of relatively intlependcnl factors. It ivonltl seem to be theoretically more 
defensible, therefore, and practically more useful, to measure verbal, nu¬ 
merical, perceptual, and spatial ability, and perhaps other factors at these 
ages, than to give the subject a single over-all score” (12, p. 377). 

To this investigator it seemed that the implications of this hypotJicsis 
were of such importance for botli theoiy and practice that an independent 
lest of it was justiflecl. 

In addition, an examination of the testing tecliniques employed in the 
studies upon wliich the differentiation hypotlicsis was based led the investi¬ 
gator to formulate a second hypothesis to be tested at the same time. This 
second hypotlicsis wits: The observed differences between tlie factor patterns 
for two age groups are clue not only to the age differences of the groups in 
question but also to the differences in the difTiciilty levels of the test materials 
for the two populations. 
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13. Previous Work on the Differentiation Hypothesis 

A survey of that part of the literature which concerns the change of 
mental pattern with age might well begin with Slocombe (31) who was 
one of tile first to consider tliis problem. Slocombe studied the variations 
in "g" .IS measured by tests administered to subjects at intervals of time 
varying from one day to three months. Although we today would look 
upon this method as being entirely inadequate, Slocombe concluded . . 
that 'g' really is constant, and that any apparent variations found by test¬ 
ing arc attributed to varying group factors involved in the tests used, and 
that the appearance of such variation is to be regarded as a serious defect in 
the tests" (31, p. 110). 

As long as changes in group factors were considered defects in tests, little 
in tile way of constructive work on the problem of their relationship with 
the general factor could be expected. It was not long, however, before 
psychologists became interested in the importance of group factors as in¬ 
dicators of special abilities over and above tlie general ability designated 
as 

T. L. Kelley (19) was one of the first to study their importance as 
measures of intelligence. He administered a battery of 10 tests to a pop¬ 
ulation of 140 seventh grade subjects and also to 110 third grade'sub¬ 
jects of both sexes. Bec.ause only 60 of the third graders turned in usable 
papers on the tenth test, Kelley made two separate analyses of his data. From 
these he concluded, . . the factors found are independent of the tutelage 
occurring between grade tliree and grade seven, ... It thus seems that factors 
reported arc established early in life. In fact it seems reasonable to attribute 
them, at least in major portion, to original nature" (19, pp. 133-134). 
When he extended his study to a kindergarten population he again concluded 
that all of tlie factors he found in the younger subjects, except one, were 
of the same nature as those revealed in the older po])ulations (19, p. 149). 

Soon after the work of Kelley others became interested in the organi¬ 
zation of general and group factors. Schneck (30), in working with college 
men, found a correlation of only .2625 between verbal and non-verbal 
abilities, and even lower correlations between these and memory. He con¬ 
cluded that at the age level of his subjects (18 to 21 years) the verbal and 
number tests were not measures of the same general ability, and thereby indi¬ 
cated that there was a rather complete independence of mental factors in 
adults. 

In contrast to these findings, Bryan (5) reported that at the age of five 
years intercorrelations between memory tests,, vocabulary tests, and the 
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Stanford Binet yielded a single central factor. The fact tliat the Stanford 
Binet and the vocabulary tests showed a slightly higher correlation with 
this factor than did the memory tests is not so important here as is the fact 
that these three types of tests all measured much the same thing in young 
children. 

Schiller (29) tested boys and girls aged nine years and found definite 
evidence of verbal, number, and spatial abilities with . . the possibility 
of a single common function throughout all such tests” (29, p. 58). 

Tliree years later i^sch (1) retested 79 of tlie boys aj]d 82 of tJie girls 
of Schiller’s original group. He found that a drop in the mean intercoi- 
relations of the tests had taken place, and that tliis drop was somewhat 
larger for boys than for girls. He also analyzed the intercorrelations using 
the multiple factor method, and the results of this analysis fully confirmed 
both of the previously mentioned facts. These findings are extremely impor¬ 
tant because Asch’s study is one of the few that is based upon a retest of 
the same population. It should be pointed out here that his results, showing 
that the decrease between the ages of 9 and 12 years in the intercorrelacions 
and in the first factor loadings was greater for boys than for girls, are not 
in conformity with those which have been found by the other investigators 
mentioned later in this study. 

A study by Garrett, Bryan, and Perl (13) was designed to gain infor¬ 
mation concerning the mental organization of children aged 9, 12, and 15 
)'ears. The battery which they used consisted of six memory and four non- 
memory tests. They found that the mean intercorrelations of all tests for both 
hoys and girls decreased between the ages of 12 and 15 as did tlie mean inter¬ 
correlations of each of their sub-groups of tests for these age levels. Their 
data, however, show that although this clecre.ase likewise occurred between 
the ages of 9 and 12 for girls, it did not occur for boys, tlicrc being an in¬ 
crease in the mean intcvcorrelations of all the tests for the latter. 7Tis 
increase also appeared in the mean intercorrclations of all tests by sub-groups 
except those in which the memory tests predoininatecl. 

Tlie iiniltiple factor analysis employed in this study corroborated these 
findings, showing a consistent decrease with increasing age in the per cent 
of the variance attributable to the first factor for girls and for boys be¬ 
tween the ages of 12 and 15 years. The per cent of variance attributable 
to the first factor increased in the case of hoys aged 9 to 12 years. When 
only the memory tests were factored this increase disappeared (1.3, pp. 
18-27). Therefore we may presume that had only the non-memory tests 
been factored a muclj greater rise would liave occurred in the per ceJit of 
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variance attributable to the first factor for boys between the ages of 9 and 
12 years. 

These data were alstr analyzed by Richards (27) using the centroid 
inctliod. His solution showed a consistent shift toward discreteness with 
increase in age for girls. The same general shift was likewise observed for 
boys bill the picture was somewhat confused at age 15 because of the 
low total variance, and because a third factor was necessary for adequate 
interjn’ctation at this point- 

In addition Richards analj'zcd Chrysostom's mental test data for chil¬ 
dren in Grades IV, V, and VI. Here he found a tendency for the clusters 
to become more discrete in passing from Grade IV to Grade VI. How¬ 
ever, ill passing from Grade IV to Grade V the factors became less discrete. 
It was necessary to use three factors at the fifth grade level instead of the 
two which had sufliced in both the upper and lower grades. 

A similar rc-analysis of previous studies employing the centroid method 
was reported by Garrett (11) under whose direction much of the work 
just cited had been done. In analyzing the data of Schiller, Schiicck, Bryan, 
and two studies by Anastasi, his most important findings were; (a) a 
decrease in the correlation between the verbal and number factors from 
.825 for Schiller’s nine-year-olds to .225 for Schneefc’s college men and 
-242 for Anastasi’s college woman; (Z») a correlation of .000 between the 
inemoiy and number factors and .085 between the memory and verbal 
factors of Anastasi’s college women. His analysis of Bryan’s study of 
young children failed to show any clcar-cut structure. It will be recalled 
that her original data indicated a very close relationship among all of the 
tests given to her five year old population. 

In close agreement with other studies of the mental pattern of adults 
was the work of Thurstoiie (35). He administered 56 tests to 240 sub¬ 
jects whose modal age was 18 years. From these tests he obtained 12 
orthogonal factors, nine of which he named. These latter have come to be 
known as the Primary Mental Abilities. 

Thiirstone's Theory of Independent Mental Abilities was subjected to 
a test in an cxi)criment conducted by Morrow (23). He gave eight tests 
consisting of 23 variables to 80 college men and found tliat, . . tlic 
correlations arc mainly positive . . . although rather low, thereby indicating 
slight degrees of interrelationships among the abilities tested” (23, p. 84). 
When lie siibinitted bis data to analysis by the centroid method, four factors 
emerged. Tlic correlation between Factor I and Factor II was .242 and that 
between Factor I and Factor III was .500. These findings led him to con- 
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elude tliJiC; "It is apparent . . . that the factors are not orthogonal. There¬ 
fore, Factors I, II, and III are apparently interrelated” (23, p. 102). 

Using Thurstone’s well-known test of Primary Mental Abilities, Clark (7) 
studied changes in the mental pattern of boys aged 11, 13, and 15 years. 
She found tliat, with tlie exception of memory, there was a consistent drop 
in the intercorrelations of these abilities with increasing age, and that this 
trend was not influenced by the general intelligence level of the subjects. 

Rcichard (26), on the other hand, using a battery consisting of three 
verbal, two number, one spatial, and two memory tests to study the 
changes in mental organization occurring in boys and girls aged 9, 12, and 
15 years, found a consistent increase in her inter-test correlations for 
both sexes between the 9 and 12 year age levels. The increase for boys 
was much more marked than was the increase for girls. After the age of 
12 years the expected decrease occurred in both sexes. For girls this de¬ 
crease was so great that the mean intercorrelation for 15-ycar-ol(ls was be¬ 
low that for 9-year-olds. Hut in the case of boys the mean intercorrclation 
for 15-year-olds remained somewhat greater than the mean intercorrelation 
for 9-year-olds. The average loadings of the fii-st centroid factors which 
were extracted from the correlation matrices conlirined the trends shown 
by tile mean iiitcr-tcst correlations. 

Recalling the results of the study of Garrett, Bryan, and Perl on these 
same three age groups, it is apparent that Reichard’s results in part con¬ 
firm and in part contradict those of the former. However, it should also 
be jiotcd that Rcichnrd’s battery was not as heavily loaded witJi memory 
tests as was the battery of Garrett, Bryan, and Peri. 

An experiment employing the method of factor analysis used by the 
present investigator, i.e., the bi-fsictor solution, was conducted by Swine- 
ford and Hol/.ingcr (34). For their study a battery consisting of three each, 
of verbal, spatial, speed, and memory tests, plus one general test, was ad¬ 
ministered to 457 seventh and eighth grade boys and girls. One year 
later 385 of tlie original group were retested using the same battery plus 
the Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals test. Their jesults showed that 
at tlic seventh and eighth grade level the common factors accounted for 
approximately 45 per cent of the total variance, and that one year later 
these same tests produced common factors which .accounted for nearly 53 
per cent of the total variance. It should be noted that these results exhibit 
a trend similar to that rcpoitcd by Reichard, even though a different method 
of factor analysis was used. 

Swinefovd (33) administered a battery of six tests to 212 pupils in the 
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eiglitli grades of seven different schools in the Autumn of 1944, and ad- 
minisCcietl the tests again a year later to these same pupils \\^lien they were 
in tlie ninth grades. She also tested 173 pupils in the seventh grade in 
1Q++, and retested the same pupils when they were in the ninth grade in 
J046. The hi-factor analj'sis yielded a general and a verbal factor, both of 
wiiich Swineford concluded could be given the same interpretation at all 
tlirce grade levels (33, p. 263). She also studied the differentiation of tlie 
factor patterns at the three age levels to determine whether or not her 
data would support the hypothesis that, with increase in age, "individuals 
tend toward the increasing use of their ‘special abilities’ with a correspond¬ 
ing decrease in the use of ‘general ability’ ” (33, p. 263). She found no 

evidence to support the hypothesis, but, on the contrary, found that with 

increase in age, the general factor increased in both its absolute and relative 
contribution to the total test variance (33, p. 271). 

The relationship between general and group factors lias also attracted 
the attention of workers in other fields of ability. For instance, Babcock 
and Emerson (2) found a consistent, increase in the mean rank order cor¬ 
relations between six of the seven sub-tests of the MacQuanie test of 
Mechanical Ability and the Terman Vocabulary Test for subjects between 

the ages of 14 and 17 years, and also between the ages of 17 years and 

adiiltliood (20 to 28 j-ears). In the one remaining sub-test there was a 
decrease in the mean rank order correlations between the ages of 14 and 17, 
hut none between the latter mentioned age groups. 

The experiment that covers the largest age range was tiiat of BaVmsky 
(13), who studied six different groups ranging in age from 9 to 59 years. 
His subjects were selected from those who had been used for the standard!- 
Kfition of the TFechster-Belleviie Iiilelliffeiice Scale. Several interesting 
findings were reported, among which were: (a) a general factor common 
to all tile tests appeared at the age of 9, became submerged during the 
Intervening years, tlicn reappeared in the 50 to 59 year group; (i) the 
average of the sub-test intercorrelations decreased from age 9 to the 25 to 
29 year age group, and then progressively increased up to the 50 to 59 year 
ape group; (f) the percentage of variance attributable to the first factor 
decreased from 38 per cent at age 9 to 20 per cent at the 25 to 29 age level, 
and then increased again to 45 per cent at the 50 to 59 age level; (tl) there 
■was a definite tendency for sub-tests to be found in different clusters at 
different age levels. 

A critical examination of the studies reported in this section revealed 
a general agreement that there was a differentiation in the factor pattern 
of girls after the age of nine years, even though this differentiation was not 
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as marked in those studies in -wliich memory tests played a niinoi' role as it 
was in the studies using bsittcries more heavily loaded with such tests, 
ffi the case of boys the differentiation of the factor pattern usually did not 
become apparent before the age of 12 years unless the batteries were quite 
heavily loaded with memory tests. In those studies in which verbal, num¬ 
ber, and spati.!! tests played a more important role, the results were both con¬ 
fusing and inconclusive. Therefore an independent test of the differentia¬ 
tion liypotlicsis using non-memory tests seemed to be justified. 

C. Previous Work on the Effect of Test Difficulty 

The usual method of sttidying shifts in the factor paltern is to use the 
same tests for subjects of all ages (29, p. 59). It is evident that this 
icdinique does not control the difficulty of the test material ns judged by 
the mean scores of the subjcct.s, but it is tacitly assumed that this difference 
in mean scores i.s merely an additive factor which has no effect upon the 
intercorielations of the rests, or upon their factorial patterns, provided the 
tests have sufficient range to insure that the scores for the different age groups 
te.stcd arc not significantly skewed. 

However, a review of the research concerning the effects of test difficul¬ 
ty both upon inter-test correlations and factorial patterns revealed several 
interesting and significant findings. 

Hert/.man (17) analyzed data obtained by Sniitli (32) on 180 college 
men using four numerical and three spatial tests. Me found that by dividing 
each of the tests into two parts, an easy and a difficult part, and by scoring 
the subjects separately upon each of these parts, tlic resulting inter-test 
correlations were different. He concluded that: "Otlier factors being equal, 
differences in tlie level of the same kind of material result in a depression of 
the correlation between .samples of it . . . tlic easy ami the difficiilt items 
consequently cannot be thought of as measuring exactly the .same ability” 
(17, p. (64). 

Observation of the fact that "As difference between two levels of difficulty 
increases, there is fi drop in the correlation which measures relationship be¬ 
tween performance at the two levels'* (28, p. 5), led Sargent to conduct a 
rather ingenious piece of research. He trained 15 college students, all of 
whom were majoring in psychology, to “talk out" the thought processes 
they engaged in while solving problems of varying degrees of difficulty. In 
addition to his work with these students he tc.stcd an additional 50 college 
students individually, and 317 college students using the group method. 
In all cases the test employed was one composed of 40 disarranged words 
classified a? easy, medium, and difficulL. His conclusion was tliat, Hereto- 
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fore it liiis been assuiiicct that easy and difficult levels of a problem differ 
only in degree; these results suggest that, in terms of mental processes in¬ 
volved, tliey tend to be different kinds of |)roblcms" (28, p. 54). 

Studies of tile effect of difficulty upon factorial pattern were made by 
Ferguson (IQ) and by Guilford (15). Ferguson showed that, theoretically, 
tests which were similar in difficulty should correlate more higlily than 
tests separsitctl by wide differences in difficulty level. He made an empirical 
test of this theory by adtninisterlng six difficulty levels of a Moray House 
]'’erbal Intelligence Test to 1 l-yeuv-old children. The first factor loadings 
of each test tended to decrease as the tests became either more or less 
difficult than the two middle tests of the battery. The second factor had 
positive loadings on the easy sub-tests, approximately zero loadings On tests 
of mean difficulty, and negative loadings on the sub-tests of greater than 
mean difficulty. In direct siipiiort of his theory he found that at each point 
in the scale, tests of approximately eclual difficulty were more nearly alike 
ill their factorial composition than Were the tests separated by wide differences 
of difficulty. 

Guilford (I5) analy/.ed the 10 sub-tests of the Seashore test of pitch 
discrimination, He found that the loadings of the one factor which 
accounted for the greatest share of the variance decreased systematically 
with increasing difficulty. Two other factors were found, but we arc not 
immediately concerned with their interpretation. From this study We may 
infer tJint tlie first factor loading on tlie easier forms of tests sJiould be 
higlicr chan the first factor loadings on the more difficult forms of the same 
material, otber things being equal. 

Tliree important conclusions can be drawn from the results of these studies. 
First, differences in the difficulty levels of tests directly affect both the iii- 
CevtesL correlations and the factor pattern which emerge from them. Second, 
niliiimlzing the rliffcronccfi in difficulty among tests increased their intcrcor- 
relation?, and hence tlie observed degree of relationship among them. Third, 
the same item measures one ability on one level of difficulty, and a different 
ability on a different level of difficult}'. 

In view of these facts, the previously mentioned "tacit assumption" of 
many investigators that using the same form of one test for more than one 
age level will not directly affect inter-test con'elntions and factor patterns 
is here (lucstioncd, because scores obtained on a test by younger subjects are 
not obtained from the same difficulty levels as are scores obtained by older 
subjects on the same test, When children of two or more different ages are 
given the same test, the scores of the older subjects consist of correct 
responses to: 
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(rt) Items wliich for them were much easier than 'were any of tlie items 
for the j'oimger subjects; (i)itcms whicli for them were of average difliciilty 
as was an entirely different gi'oup of items for younger subjects; (c) a 
small number of items which for them were relatively very diflicult as -was 
a much larger number of items for the younger subjects. 

A consideration of all of tlic above facts led tbc investigator to consider 
whether or not i-ninimizing the differences in the rcUtlvc difficulty of tests 
for trvo |)onulations of different ages might not increase the observed de¬ 
gree of relationship between the two age groups. 

1). Design of the Experiment 

'I'lie review of the literature dealing with changes in mental organization 
with age seemed to justify an independent test of Professor GaiTctt’s 
hypothesis that “Abstract or symbol intelligence changes in its organization 
as age increases from a fairly unified and general ability to a loosely organized 
group of abilities or factors" (12, j). 373). In addition, a study of the 
literature dealing with the effect of differences of difficulty level upon the 
intercorrelations of tests established the need for testing tJie hypotliesis of 
the investigator that: The observed differences between the factor patterns 
for two age groups are due not only to Lbe age differences of the groups 
in question but also to the differences in the difficulty levels of the test 
materials for the two populations. 

The experiment reported in tliis study was specifically designed for tile 
purpose of testing these two hypothc.scs. Each of the tests to be used was 
to consist of two forms whicli were similar in content but which differed 
in difficulty level. Form I was to be approximately as difficult for the 
younger children as was Form II for the older children. The two groups 
selected were to be well separated in age, of the same sex, and homogeneous 
with respect to racial and cultural background. Each form of each test 
was to be administered to both the younger and the older age groups, and 
the results were to he suhniittcd to :i factorial :inal 3 ’sis using the bi-factor 
method. 

Hy tile first lij'pothesis, the factor ixittcrii of the older stihjccts sliould, 
form by form, exhibit greater differentiation than sliould the factor pattern 
of the younger subjects for tbc same forms. 

Hy the second hypothesis, the differentiation of the factor pattern of 
the younger age group on Fotiti \ should be move ntuvly like tlvTW. of the 
older subjects on Form II than like that of the older subjects on Form I, and 
the degree of cliffcrcntiaLion of the younger age group on Form 11 should 
he least like that of the older age group on Foim I. 




II. THE EXPERIMENT 
A. Tub Population 

The }'ouiiger subjects used in this experiment were 103 white boys aged 
9 years to 9 ycais II months. The older subjects were 115 white boys 
aged 12 years to 12 years II months. They were nil regularly enrolled in 
four elementary schools in Springfield, Illinois. 

The subjects may be described as a cross section of the school population 
of a typical mid-western city, excluding the exceptionally under-privileged 
and foreign speaking groups. All were able to spc;ik, understand, read, 
and write simple English. A careful check of the public school records 
showed that there was no adverse selection due to the more brilliant boys 
having been promoted to another school. By testing 9 and 12-ycar-old boys, 
and by conducting the program in a system in which the children were kept 
in the same building from the kindergarten througli tlie first eight grades, 
all persons within the age ranges regularly enrolled in the public scliools 
were reached. 'The few that were absent or turned in defective papers 
were excluded from the experimental group. 

It is possible that this experimental population was sliglitly above the 
national average in intelligence- Recently obtained scores which were 
available for the fourth grade in the system showed that pupils in the four 
schools tested tended to be somewhat superior in ability. A grovip that was 
slightly superior in ability but homogeneous with respect to race and 
cultural background was to be preferred in this study to a more nearly 
normal but heterogeneous sample (19, pp. 24-33). The standard deviations 
of the scores obtained indicate that the range of ability was not seriously 
truncated. 


B. Construction of the Tksts 

Verbal, number, and spatial materials were selected for tc.st content be¬ 
cause the character of the changes in the relationships among tliese factors 
between the ages of 9 and 12 years seemed to be more uncertain than were 
the changes between any one of them and memory. 

Each test was constructed by first assembling a common pool of items 
for it. In some cases bi-serial coefficients of correlations bctwecji the sev¬ 
eral items and the common pool were available. In other eases the pool was 
made up of a collection of items from a test which had been subjected to 
c.^rclul study by its author. For approximately half of the tests, there were 
data showing the per cent of typical 9-ycar-old children and of typical 12- 
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yenr-old children who had on other occassions passed each item. In some 
cases the items had been sealed by the authors of the tests from which they 
were drawn and tliesc data were available. In all cases enough was 
known about the difficulty of the items to eiiable the investigator to place 
them in tlie Q-year-old form or the 12-ycar-old form on the basis of their 
difficulty. The items comprising the 10 tests used in this study were gathered 
from four sources. 

(< 7 ) Professor F, H. Finch of tlie College of Education of tlic University 
of Illinois very generously made available five groups of unpublished, ex¬ 
perimental items. For many of these items the bi-sej'ial coefficient of cor¬ 
relation betwecji the several items and their respective pools were available. 
For each one, there was accurate information concerning its difficulty for 
younger and older cliildren. The difference in the difficulty level for children 
separated in age furnished an indication of each item's ability to discriminate 
between younger and older subjects. 

From these five groups, carefully matched items were drawn to make 
two forms each of the following tests; "Finding Middle Number," ‘‘Num¬ 
ber Series,” ‘‘Number Patterns,” "Figure Exercises,” and "Boys and Girls.” 

{!)) The University of Chicago Press granted permission to use iterns 
drawn from the "Chicago Mental Growth Battery,” by Freeman and 
Wenger. All items in this batteiy are sealed on the basis of difficulty. From 
this source items were drawn to make two forms of the "Paper Form Board,” 
the "Vocabuliiryi” the "Opposites,” and the "Word Grouping” tests. The 
preliminary trial, to be described later, showed that the "Paper Form 
Board’* was not satisfactory for this experiment, so it was dropped. 

(<r) The World Book Company granted special permission to reproduce 
and use the items in the Figure Dividing Section of the "Pintner General 
Ability Test.s: Non-Language Series, Forms K and L." These items were 
supplemented by a group of 24 similar items constructed by the experimenter, 
and from this comhined pool, items were drawn to make two forms of the 
"Figure Dividing” test. 

(d) The remaining test entitled "Arltlimetic Reasoning” was developed 
by the experimenter after a careful analysis of the types of verbal problems 
cmpJo)'ed in standard arithmetic texts. 

It will be I'ccallcd that the design of this experiment necessitated tlie use 
of one form of each test which would be as difficult for younger subjects 
as was the second form for older subjects. The two forms of eacli test were 
constructed by alternately drawing item.s for those tests from their re¬ 
spective pools. An item of a given difficulty level for boys aged nine years 
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^v'.V!ii t.lrf\wii fov Form 1, then nn item of the same difticiilty level for boys 
aj^eJ 12 years was drawn for Form II. 'Phis metluid of ilrawin}' items 
more nearly assured liomoKCiieity of content and of di/Hculty than might 
have been secured liad either of tlie forms been made first. 

rile system employed in distriliuting item difficulty in each form was 
based iijion a rougli approximation to the normal curve, If tile two forms 
were to contain 30 items each, the first item in Foiin I would Jiave a 
per cent passing, of 90 or above for children aged nine, the first in Form II 
would have a "[>" (tf 90 or above for cliildren aged 12; two items in each 
form would have "/I’s” between 80 and 90; live or six items in each form 
ivould liave between 60 and 80; 12 to 14 items in each form between 
40 and 60; five ur six items in each form between 20 and 40; and two ot: 
three items in each form would have ’V’s” below 20. 

In all probability this method of distributing item dillicully had a gicat 
deal to do with the general tendency of the distributions of total scores 
to he platykurtic. It is apparent that in such a distvibutioii of difTicnlty, 
a])proximutely two-thirds of the items were within 20 per cent of the 50 
per cent difTicnlty point. Cook's (8) invc.stlgation of llie effect of tlie dis- 
tvibiition of word difficulty upon the shape of the distribution of total spell¬ 
ing scores showed iliat concentrating woids at the 50 per cent tended to 
produce a flat distribution. 

C. Description of the Tests 
1. Fiiuliiiff Midflle Number 

The items in this test consisted of five or seven niimhcrs in a disarranged 
order. 7'lic subjects were instructed to "find the niirldle-sizcil tiumbcr" or 
the one which "if the numbers were in order from the smallest to the 
laigcst . . . would be in the middle," and to fill iu the space under it. In 
Form I, the five mimhers in each item varied in size from one to four 
digits, In Foim II, 15 items consisted of five numbers varying in size from 
three to five digits, nine itcm.s consisted of seven mimbers of three or four 
digits each, and one item was defective because it inadvertently contained 
six, an even number, of parts. Number of items in each form (including tlie 
defective item in Form II), 25; working time for cadi form, 7 minutes. 

2. Number SeriVs 

Tliis test was in multiple choice form, the correct answer being one of 
the five numbers in the adjacent column to the right, licadcil "next minihcr.’’ 
Tlie subjects were directed to "find the rule" for each row, tlic-ii to use this 
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rule figure out wluit number should come next, and to hll in the space 
under it.” Since they were required to use one of the five choices in the 
second column, ambiguities could he eliminated by failing to include among 
the answers any numbers that could be obtained by alternate solutions. 
Number of items in each form, 26; working time for each form, 10 
minutes. 


3. N///iiber Palteriis 

This test was essentially an adajitation of the number series problem. In 
the problem of Form I, a row of two numbers, and a second row with a 
missing number were placed in a square. The subjects were shown how to 
solve the problem by starting with the first number in a row and figuring 
out what matlieniatical computation was performed to get the second num¬ 
ber in the same Jiorizontal row. They were then shown that doing "the 
same thing" to the first number in the second row would give them the 
missing number for the answer, which was always one of the five numbers 
below the square. Tlie problem was varied in Form I by using both 
addition and subtraction and by changing the position of the required answer. 
In Form II, all four of the fundamental arithmetic processes were used, 
the position of the required answer was changed, the pattern was increased 
to nine numbers, and varying numbers of figures in the horizontal rows 
were omitted. Number of items in each form, 30; working time for each 
form, 10 minutes. 

4. Figure Exercises 

This test was essentially spatial analogies. Three figures and a blank 
space were enclosed in a square, There were five figures below the square, 
one of whlcli belonged in the blank space. By means of the practice exercise 
and the veibal explanation, the subjects were led to find the relationship 
between the first and the second figure, and to use this relationsliip, starting 
with the third, to find the fourth figure. The correct figure for the blank 
space was always the one which bore the same relation to the third as did 
the second to the first. Number of items in each form, 24; working time 
for each form 8 minutes. 


5. Figure Dividing 

This test consisted of horizontal rows of drawings. In each row, there 
was first a closed figure, then four line drawings, then a group of pieces 
which had been cut from the first figure. One of the line drawings would 
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cut the first fii^ure into the pieces shown in the last group. The suhject.s 
were directed to fill in the blank space under the line drawing whicli would 
cut the first figure so as to make it look like the last one. Number of items 
in each form, 30; working time for each foim, 8 minutes. 

6 . Boys and Girls 

Tile “Boys and Girls" were drawings of small, doll-like figures of children, 
the first figure in each row being separated from the rest by a dotted line. 
The subjects were directed to "look at the first picture to see how the 
arms are held," then to "make a mark" on that one of the five remaining 
pictures in the row which held the arms in the same position as did the 
first child. The figures were both revolved in the plane of the jiapcr and 
rotated on their own major axes. Thus the first figure might be standing 
upriglit, facing the reader and holding the right arm above tlic head. The 
correct answer miglit be a figure which was turned so that the lieiid was 
clown and tlic back was to the reader, but it would be the only one in the 
row holding the right arm above the head. Number of items in each form, 
27; working time for each form, 9 minutes. 

7. Vocabulary 

This test was made up of I'ows of six words each, a single word being 
placed to the left of a vertical line and the five otlier words or phrases to 
the right of the line. The subjects were directed to fill in the space under 
the word or phrase to the right of the line which had the same meaning 
as the word to the left of the line ii\ that row. Number of items in each 
form, 27; working time for each form, 9 minutes. 

8 . Vocabulary 

This test was made up of rows of six words each, a single word being 
placed to the left of a vertical line and the five other words or phrases to the 
right of the line, The subjects were directed to fill in tlic space under the 
word or phrase to the right of the line which had tlic same meaning as the 
word to the left of the line in that row. Number of items in each form, 
30; working time for each form, 6 minutes. 

9. Opposites 

The form of the “Opposites" test was much like that of the Vocabulary 
test, the only difference being that the subjects were divcctccl to mark the 
word whose meaning was the exact opposite of the key word located to the 
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left of the vei'ticfil line. Number of items in each form, 30; working time 
for each form, 6 minutes. 

10. ITord 

In this test each item was made up of five words or phrases. The sub¬ 
jects were told that four of these words or phrases belonged together in 
some way, hut that one did not belong with the rest, They were directed 
to fill in the space beneath the latter word or phrase. Number of items in 
each /orm, 30; working time for each form, 8 minutes, 

11. Arithmetic Reasoning 

In constructing this test, several series of elementary arithmetic texts 
were examined to determine the types of verbal problems boys aged nine 
and bo 3 's aged 12 j'ears were customarily required to work. The same types 
of problems, using very .simple iiumher combinations and relatively simple 
language, were used. The subjects were permitted to use an extra sheet 
of paper on which to work their problems if they wished. Number of items 
in each form, 30; working time for each form, 10 minutes, 

12. Paper Porrn Board 

'i'liis test rvas unsatisfactory' and was replaced by the ‘'JSoj's and Girls” 
test after the preliminary trial. 

The tests were assembled into 10 booklets. The cover page provided 
space for the subject’s name, sex, grade, school, city, age, and date of birtli. 
The cover page also contained examples and whatever directions the sub¬ 
ject was to read prior to starting the test. The booklet for each test ^vas 
so assembled that Form I followed the cover page, face up, and Form II 
followed Foini I, back to back. 

The directions for working both forms were the same for all tests through¬ 
out the entire battery. The subjects were told to continue working through 
r)ie i)age.s of Foim 1 until they reached the blank page in tlie middle of t))e 
booklet. This blank page was, of course the back of the last page of Form 
II of the test. Tlicy were directed to check their work on Form I and 
after checking, to wait quietly for further directions, Upon the expir¬ 
ation of the allotted time the subjects were asked to stop, close their test 
booklets so that their names would be on top, turn the whole booklet over, 
and start working on the second part, continuing until they again reached 
tlic blank page in the middle. They were directed to check their answers to 
the questions in this part of the test, but were told not to turn back to the 
material in the first part of the test. 
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D. Preliminary Trial 

To vcrif 3 ’ difficulty levels of the two forms us well as their ability to 
discrimiiuitc betweeu oUlev and younger sv\bjccts, a preliminary trial of the 
test materials was held in the elementary school of StauJJtoii, Illinois, during 
the last week of February, 1947. The test included all children in grades 
four through eight, and in addition, children who had reached their ninth 
biuhdays, but who were still in grades lower tlian the fourth. Complete 
notes were taken on sudi matters ns optimiiin working times, desirable 
changes in the manuals, typographical errors in the mimeographed materials, 
and subjects’ attitudes toward the different tests. 

Tlie tests were then carefully scored. On the basis of the mean scores 
of boj’s and of girls at each age level, and the notes taken at the time of 
testing, manuals and tests were revised, The '‘Paper Form Board’' test 
■was eliminated from the bfittcry, because it did not discriminate between 
the two age grou|is, The test, "Boys and Girls,” was developed then to 
rc])lace the “Paper Form Board.” Several of the other tests were revised to 
make Form I more nearly of 50 per cent mean difficulty for boys nine 3 'cars 
of age and Form 11 of more nearly 50 per cent mean difliculcy for bo 3 's aged 
12. Minor revisions were made in the manuals and the time limits were 
established. 

E. Testing Procedure 

The revised tests were administered in the Springfield schools between 
April 22 and April 29, 1947. Three sessions of a])]u-oximatcIy 90 minutes 
each were required to complete the battery, In every school, tlic work was 
scheduled so tliat each age group had one session in the mbrning and another 
the same afternoon. Tlic third session was lield within 48 lioiirs of tiic 
otlier two. At eacli session at least one test involved numbers, anotlier 
verbal material, and a tliird spatial material. The various tests were given 
in a different order to each group, ami the order was so varied that it could 
have had little systematic effect upon the scores of the subjects. 

'File general testing conditions were excellent. Besides the examiner in 
charge, an adult assistant was present at all times in the larger groups. 
All examinations were conducted by the siipcrvisnr of testing in the Spring- 
field schools or by the experimenter. The usual precautions were taken to 
prevent copying. The subjects were told that they were part of an expciimcnt 
and that although the scores on the tests would not affect their school marks, 
their scores u'ould be returned to them so thci’ could see how ivcil the 5 ’ had 
done. The general atmo.sphcrc was conducive to good woik at all times. 
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F. Rpliadility and Inter-Form Correlation 

The reliabilities of the tests as measures of the abilities of the age groups 
studied in this experiment were not known prior to their use with the 
experimental j)oi)uJation. This information is particularly important in 
factor studies, because the factorial analysis of unreliable measures makes 
t)je meaning of the factors extracted extremely uncertain. 

Guttman’s (16) lower bound, La, was used as the measure of reliability. 
The formula involves a summation of the item variances as well as the 
variance of the total test- To obtain the item variances the papers were 
so scored that the per cent passing each item could be computed. The lower 
bound of reliability of Form I, Form II, and of the Combined Form, was 
computed for tlie experimental population of 9-year-old boys and of l2-year' 
old boys, separately. These lower bounds arc reported in Table 1 for the 
younger group, and in Tabic 2 for the older group, 

TABLE L 

Lowuk Bounds or Reliadility foe Boys Aged 9 Years 


Test 

Form I 

Form II 

Combined 

Form 

1 

.934 

,756 

.929 

2 

.926 

,875 

.944 

3 

.961 

.761 

.936 

4 

.910 

.901 

.947 

5 

.939 

.888 

.950 

6 

.805 

.833 

.912 

7 

.919 

.700 

.914 

8 

.848 

.638 

.866 

9 

.884 

.749 

.909 

10 

.867 

.741 

.898 


Read; For icst 1, the lovvci bound of reliability of Form I Was .934; of Form II, 
.756; of the Combined Form, .929; etc. 


Names 

1. Finding Middle Nnmlici' 

2. Number Scries 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


Tests 

6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


It may be noted tliat the reliabilities of each form based upon data from 
each age group are generally as high as those ordinarily reported for 
psycliological tests. The lowest bound for subjects aged nine years is that 
of Form II of Test 8, which is .638. The lowest bound for any of the tests 
at the 12-yenr level is .593, that of the reliability of Form II of Test 7. 

I'Jie correlatiojis between tlie two forms of cacl) of die 10 tests used in tins 
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TABLE 2 



Lower Bounds of RELiAniMTY for 

Boys Aged 

12 Years 

Test 

Form I 

Form II 

Combined 

Form 

1 

.955 

.S68 

.956 

2 

.950 

.946 

.971 

3 

.967 

.915 

,961 

4 

.919 

.909 

.951 

5 

.896 

.938 

,91S 

6 

.B84 


,954 

7 

.866 

.593 

.966 

8 

.826 

.674 

.658 

9 

.823 

.758 

.376 

10 

.872 

.819 

.918 


Read: For test 1, the lower bound of reliability of Form 1 was .955; of Form 11, 
.868; of the Combined Form, .956; etc. 


Names of Tests 

1 . Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 

TABLE 3 

CORREt.ATlON OF FORM I AND FORM U OF EaCH OF THE TEN TkSTS 


T II T II 

Test number Boys aged 9 years Boys aged 12 years 


1 

.657 

.769 

2 

.749 

.845 

3 

.230 

,531 

4 

.811 

.827 

5 

.736 

,709 

6 

.749 

.797 

7 

.704 

.714 

8 

.697 

.673 

9 

.784 

.744 

10 

.747 

.841 

Read: Foi test 1. the correlations between Form I 

and Form 11 for boys nged nine 

years was .657, for boys nged 32 

years ,769, etc. 



Names of Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 


6. Boys and Girls 

2. Number Series 


7. Vocabulary 

3. Number Patterns 


8. Opposites 

4. Figure Exercises 


9, Word Grouping 

5. Figure Dividing 


10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


stiidj' are given in Table 3. For boys aged nine years, seven of the cor¬ 
relations were larger than .70, two were between .65 and .70, and one, 
tliat for Test 3, was .230. The second form of this test was extremely dif- 


5. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 
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ficiilt fo]' this ^foup iIikI this fact no doubt contnbutcd to the low correla¬ 
tion. For boys aged 12 years, the correlations between the two forms 
exceeded .70 in eight of the 10 tests. Of the two remaining tests one had 
.a correlation of .673 between the two forms. The correlation in the case 
of Test 3 liad risen some 30 points, now being .531. 

It should be pointed out again that these are not equivalent forms in 
the sense in which this term is generally used. They are two forms liaving 
similar content that were intended to differ in difficulty. We should 
therefore expect these correlations to be somewhat lower than would have 
been the case had the forms been equivalent. 



III. DESCRIPTION OP THE DA'J’A 

'Die folDwing discussion will contain a very coin(dctc and detailed des¬ 
cription of tlic data obtained in this study. This is essential because of the 
general inadequacy of existing error formulae for factor cncfiicients and re¬ 
siduals. Hol'iinger’s bi-factor solution is the only method of factor analysis 
for which such error formulae exist and he very strongly advises that they 
be used "with great caution and with a full realization of the underlying 
assumptions,” many of which are only roughly satisfied in most empirical 
diita {18, p. 131). Even if adequate error foriiudac c.xistcd, we still would 
know all too little of the conditions under which factois emerge liecausc 
factors certainly are not entities independent of the conditions in which 
they are found. Kelley has expressed this point well when he said: ‘'There 
is no search for timeless, spaceless, populationlcss truth in factor analysis; 
rather, it represents a simple, straightforward problem of description in 
several dimensions of a definite group functioning in definite manners, and 
lie who assuirics to read more remote verities into the factorial outcome is 
certainly (loomed to disappointment” (20, p. 120). Essentially the same idea 
was expressed by Garrett who stated, . . factors (are) . . . (<?) experi¬ 
mentally determined, (i') operationally defined, and (r) subject to tests 
of validity” (11, p. 295). 

A. 'fuE DisTRinuTioN OF Scores 

The distributions of the scores for boys .aged nine years and for bo 3 's aged 
12 j'tars on eacli foi m of each of the 10 tc.sts are described in terms of their 
respective means, .standard deviations, and third and fourth moments ex¬ 
pressed in standard units. Tile first two descriptive constants arc commonly 
used in educational and psychological liteiaturc. Since the third and fourth 
moments are not a.s familiar, a brief explanation of each may be helpful. 

When tile tliird moment is taken about the mean, if is a mea.siire of slcew- 
ncss (21, p. 71). If the distribution is symmetrical, its value is zero. If the 
distribution is not symmetrical its sign indicates the direction of skewness. 
The third moment expressed in standard units is denoted by the Greek letter 
alpha and its symbol is ‘‘’rta". It is defined as the mean of the third powers of 
the deviation? from the mean of the distribution divided by the third pou'c'i 
of the standard deviation. Since is independent of tlie type of distribu¬ 
tion and of the unit of incasurciucnt, it i.s a more satisfactory measure for 
comparing the symmetry tif the distributions in this experunent than aie the 
more commonly used mensures. 
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The iourtii ihojjjcjK talce/i about the mean is a measure of kurtosis (21, 
p. 71). When expressed in standard units it, too, is denoted by alpha, its 
symbol being ' ff.j". By definition, «4 is the mean of the fourth powers of the 
deviations taken from the mean, divided by the fourth power of the standard 
deviation of the distribution. Since, like < 73 , it is independent of both the shape 
of the distribution and of the unit of measurement, it too is more suitable for 
use in this study than are the more commonly employed measures. Its value 
for r)ic normal curve is three. If is greater than three, the distribution is 
leptokurtic; if less than three, it is platykurtic. 

To facilitate comparisons, the constants of the distribution for the two 
age groups on tlie different forms of the tests have been assembled in separate 
tables. It is not possible to compare the means and standard deviations of 
the various tests directly because these arc in terms of raw scores. How¬ 
ever, the measures of skewness and kurtosis are directly comparable because 
tJiey arc expressed in terms of the appropriate powers of the standard devia¬ 
tions of their respective distributions. 

Tliesc data for nine year old boys on Form I, Form II, and the Com¬ 
bined Form are presented in Tables 4, 5, and 6 , respectively. Tabic 4 


TABLE 4 


Mean, Standahd Deviation, <13 and a* of the Distridution of Scores for Boys Aged 
9 Years on Form I of Each of Ten Tests 


Test 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Skewness 

fla 

Kurtosis 

eii 

1 

9.68 

7.04 

O.SO 

2.08 

2 

11.51 

7.11 

0.39 

1.88 

3 

13.05 

9.96 

0.40 

1,65 

4 

9.S8 

6.50 

0.79 

2.36 

5 

22.17 

7.40 

—1.15 

3,09 

6 

11,31 

4.B0 

0.59 

-2.36 

7 

17.74 

7.03 

—0.34 

1,80 

S 

15.87 

5.16 

—0,25 

2.41 

9 

17.03 

6.56 

—0.26 

2.07 

10 

9,76 

4.95 

0.25 

2,26 


Read ri 0 Rlz. 0 NTAl,i,Y: The mean of Test 1 is 9.6ft, its standard deviation is 7.04, 
skewness (<7a) is positive O.SO, and its kurtosis (ai) is 2,08, which indicates that it is 
(latter tliaii the normal curve. 

Read Verticam-y: The rhean of Test 1 is 9.68, of Test 2, 11,51, etc.; the standard 
deviation of Test 1 is 7,04, of Test 2, 7.11, etc.; (he skewness (a,) of Test 1 is 0,50, 
of Test 2, 0,19, etc,; and the kurtosis (fl«) of Test 1 is 2.08, of Test 2, 1.88, etc. 


Names of Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Ntimber Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Voealuilary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 
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table s 

Mean, Standard Deviation, a, and a, op the Distiiidution or Scores for Boys Aged 
9 Years on Form II of Each of Ten Tests 


Test 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Skewness 

«3 

Kurtosis 

1 

4.34 

3.34 

0.86 

3.06 

2 

5,54 

4.9S 

1.14 

3.79 

3 

3.82 

3.35 

1.43 


4 

9.49 

6.17 


2.35 

5 

16.43 

6.67 

—0.29 

2,43 

6 

6,9+ 

5.37 

1.5+ 

5,07 

7 

9,8i 

3.72 

—0.03 

3,02 

8 

9.31 

3.55 

O.ll 

2.67 

9 

9,61 

4.52 

0.48 

2.96 

10 

3.77 

2.83 

0.64 

2,82 

Read IJorjZontai.i.y; The mean 

of Test 1 

is 4.34, its ."iland.ird 

deviation, 3,34, 

skewness (aj) 

is positive 0,96 and 

its kurlosis 

(A 4 ) is 3,06, which 

indiciucs tiuit it 


is approximately normal. 

Verticai.i.y The mean of Test 1 is 4.34, of Teat 2, 5.S4, etc.; the standaril 
deviation of Test 1 is 3,34, of Test 2, 4.95, etc.; the skewness (rts) of Test 1 is 0.86, 
of Test 2, 1.14, etc.; and the kurtosia (a*) of Test 1 U 3.06, of Test 2, 3.78, etc. 


Namrs of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6 . Boys and Girls 
7i Vocnlmlary 
9, Opposites 
9, Word Grouping 
10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


shows that four of the distributions were negatively skewed and that six were 
positively skewed. Nine of the curves were platykurtic and tlie remaining 
one was practically normal. Examining the constants for Form II recorded 
in Table 5 we find that there has been a decided sliift toward positive skew¬ 
ness, there now being eight distributions so skewed and only a relatively 
slight negative skewness in the other two. Also we find that in comparison 
with Form I, eight of the distributions were more Icptokurtic, that of test 
live wa.s more platykurtic, and that of test four showed pjactically no change. 

The constants for the scores on the Combined Form sliown in liiblc 6 
reveal the expected general increase in the standard deviations. Six of the 
distributions were positively skewed, three showed slight negative skewness, 
and that of Test 5 showed marked negative skewness. Eight of the curves 
were definitely platykurtic, Test 5’s was practically normal, and the curve 
of Test 6 was leptokurtic. 

Similar presentations of the data for l2-ycar-old hoys on Form I, Form II, 
and tile Combined Form are to be found in Tables 7, 8, and 9, lespectivcly. 
The distributions of scores for all tests in Form I reported in Table 7 showed 
negative skewness. Half of the distributions were leptokurtic and the other half 
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TABLE 6 


Mran, Standard DiiViArioN, <fs and <14 of the Distribution of Scores for Boys Aged 
9 Years on Combined Form of Each op 10 Tests 

Test 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Skewness 

Kurtosis 

a . 

1 

14.02 

9,57 

0.66 

2,49 

2 

17.06 

11.28 

0.74 

2,59 

3 

16.84 

11.22 

0,55 

2,30 

4 

19.38 

12.05 

0.81 

2,43 

5 

38.60 

13.U 

—0.88 

2.94 

6 

18.2S 

9.51 

1.12 

4.06 

7 

27.54 

10.00 

—0.22 

1.88 

S 

25,18 

8.05 

—0,10 

2.45 

9 

26.56 

10.61 

—0.12 

2.22 

10 

13.52 

7.31 

0.37 

2.51 


KiiAD iionizoNTALi.Y: Tlie mean of Test 1 is 14.U2, its stiinclard deviation is 9.57, 
skewness ((I 3 ) is positiv'e 0.66) and its kiirtosis (/I 4 ) is 2.49 wliidi indicates that it is 
flattcL- than the normal curve. 

Klai) ViiKTicAr.i.Y: The mean of Test 1 is I4.U2j of Test 2, 17.06, etc,; (lie fstandaid 
deviation of Test 1 is 9.57, ot Test 2, 11.28, etc.; the skewness (rtj) of Test 1 is 
0,66, of Test 2, 0.74, etc.; and the kurtosis (rii) of Test 1 is 2.49, of T est 2, 2.59, 


etc. 


1. Finding Middle Nmnber 

2. Number Sciies 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


NA&ins OF Tests 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


TABLE 7 

MliAN, Sl'ANDAHn DoIATIUN, fli AMU 04, OF THU DiSTlllBUTlON OT SCORES FOR BOYS ACED 
12 Years on Form I of Back of 10 Tests 


Standard Skewness Kuitosis 


Test 

Mc.in 

Deviation 


I7l 

I 

16.68 

7.82 

—0.71 

2,07 

2 

18.06 

7.67 

—0.7S 

2,24 

3 

22 , 1 : 

9.25 

—1.00 

2.4S 

4 

14,37 

5.75 

—0,23 

1.73 

5 

25,97 

4.63 

—2,30 

7.91 

6 

17.52 

6.02 

—0.37 

2.14 

7 

24,77 

4.49 

—1.68 

5.63 

8 

21.9S 

4.62 

—1.42 

5,84 

9 

23,24 

4.71 

—1.33 

5.14 

10 

19.86 

5.40 

—0.65 

3.43 


Krao Horizontali.y: The mean of Test 1 is 16.68, its standard deviation 7.82, 
skewness (rta) is negative 0.71 and its kurtosis (oj) i.s 2.07, which indicates that it 
is (latter than the normal curve. 

Read Vertically: The mean of Test 1 is 16.68, of Test 2, 18,06, etc.; tlie standard 
deviation of Test 1 is 7.S2, of Test 2, 7.67, etc.; the skewness (/la) of Test 1 is nega¬ 
tive 0,71, of Test 2, negative 0.7B, etc.; the kurtosis (34) of Test 1 is 2,07, of Test 2, 
2.2‘l, etc, 

Names of Tksts 

1, Finding Middle Number 6. Boys and Girls 

2, Number Series 7. Vocabulary 

3, Number Patterns 8, Opposites 

4, Figure Exercises 9. Word Grouping 
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TABLE 8 

Mean, .STANUAno J3 lvi.v/jow, Ht and ai, of tub I}{5{Hi(i[7rio.v of Scohes fok ?loi's yVcto 

12 YKAtlS ON KOHM II OF EACH OF 10 I’ESIS 


Test 

Mean 

St.iiidard 

Skewness 

Kill tnsis 

Deviation 


Cli 

1 

9.25 

5.12 

0.04 

2.26 

2 

12.72 

7.92 

—0.07 

1,66 

3 

9..H2 

6.79 

O.SO 

3,49 

4 

13.56 

6.4 ( 

—0.38 

1.91 

S 

21.SO 

5.20 

—1.27 

4,55 

6 

13.27 

8.03 

0.19 

1.70 

7 

13.58 

3.10 

—0.72 

3.63 

s 

14.03 

3.69 

—0.30 

2.93 

9 

15.00 

4.S5 

0.07 

2,76 

10 

11.10 

4.37 

—0.47 

2.60 

UriAo UouizoNTAi.hY: The mean 

of Test 1 is 

9.25, its standard 

deviation is S,12, 

skewness (« 

i) IS pnsTtive 0.0-1 niiil 

its kiutosis (ni) is 2.26, ivliicli 

iiulicinc't thill it is 


(iaitor novmnl. 

BEAD ViiUTitAi.i.v: The menu of Test l is 9.25, of 'Lest 2, 12.72, etc,; ilie staiulaid 
devUtiou of Test I Is 5.12, of Test 2, 7.92, etc.; the skewness (<ii) of Test I is poTii- 
tlvc 0,04, of 'lest 2, iieff.stivc 0.07, etc.; the kurtosis (<i,) of 'I'csl I is 2,2(5, of 'I'esi 2, 
1,(56, etc. 

NA^^Ii8 OF 'FFSTS 

L. Fliuliiig Mitidlc Ntmibor 6. Boys nnd (.tIi'Is 

2. Number Series 7. Vocalnilai'y 

3, Number rattenis a. opposites 

4. Figure Exercises 9. Word Grouping 

5, Figure Dividing 10. Ari(l>nic(io Bennoiiiiig 

TABLE 9 

Mean, STANOAno Deviation, n, and n,, oi- tjiij DisTRinurioN of Seoul's ron Boys Aoiid 
12 Years on Comdini'd Fohxi of Each of 10 Tests 



5 

47.48 

9.05 

—1.87 

fi.SS 

6 

30.79 

13.33 

0.04 

1.83 

7 

38.36 

7.05 . 

—1.13 

5.11 

S 

35.98 

7.61 

—1.10 

4.8S 

<1 

3.8.16 

8.84 

—0.70 

3.41 

10 

30.97 

9.38 

—0.59 

2.98 


Rkau IIoiuzontaI/I.Y: The iiiciin of Test l i» 25.93, its htaiid.Trcl deviation 12,20, 
skcxviie.ss (fi,,) is iicgativc 0.45 and its kurlosis (ai) is 1.96, which indicates that 
it is (latter than tlic norma] curve. 

Read ViiRTIcAi.i.a’: The mean nf 'Test 1 is 25.93, of Test 2, 30.7?, etc,’, the standard 
deviation of H'est 1 is 12.20, of 'I'cst 2, 14.97, etc.; the skewness (/i,) of Test I is 
negative 0.45, of Test 2, nejiaiive O.+l, etc.; and the kurlosis (a,) of 'Fest I is 1.96, 
of 'rest 2, 1.82, etc. 

N.\MEs OF Tests 

1. Finding Middle Numher 6. Boys .mid Girls 

2. Numhei Serves 7. Vocalmlary 

3. Number Patterns 8. Oppo.sites 

-I, Figure F.y.crcises 9. Woitl Griiupiiig 

5. Figure Dividing 10. Arithmelic Keastiniiig 
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were sonicwliat platykiirtic. On Farm II, as sliown in Table 8, we find that the 
distributions were much more symmetrical, and that seven of them were 
platykurtic while the remaining three were slightly leptokurtic, On the Com¬ 
bined Form the expected increase in the standard deviations again concurred. 
Table 9 shows that there was a general tendency toward slight negative 
skewness and that sis of the distributions tended to be platykurtic, whereas 
four tended to be leptokurtic. 


13. The Adequacy oi- the Tests 

The data in Table 10 may be examined to determine how well these tests 
fulfilled the requirements set up in Section II. The ratios of the differences 
between the specified means to their respective standard errors arc indicated 
in the several columns of this table. For purposes of this discussion a differ¬ 
ence will be considered statistically significant wlicn its entry exceeds 2.34. 
This ratio establishes the significance of the difference at approximately 
the one per cent confidence level. This is true because we are concerned in 
this study with positive difference,?, only. 


TABLE 10 

Ratio of Differences iietvveen Selected Means to Their Respective Standard Errors 


Te.st 

Form I, Age 9 
Minus 

Form 11, Age 9 

Form I, Age 12 
Minus 

Form II, Age 12 

Form I, Age 12 
Minus 

Form Ii Age 9 

Form 11, Age 12 
Minus 

Form II, Age 9 

1 

9.93 

15.70 

6.96 

8.47 

2 

12.81 

13,15 

6.54 

8.11 

3 

9.S9 

16.37 

6.96 

8.41 

4 

1.04 

2,23 

4.99 

4,78 

5 

11.31 

12.66 

4,49 

6,22 

6 

12.17 

9.37 

8,46 


7 

JL65 

38.20 


8.09 

8 

17,98 


9.12 

9,62 

9 

18.S5 

25.84 

7.96 

8,49 

10 

f>M 

32.08 

14.41 

14.88 


Read Horizontally: For Test I, tlic clifTercncc between tlic means of the scores 
on Form 1 for boys aged 9 years and on Form 11 for boys aged 9 years was 9.93 
times its standard error 1 the difference between the means of the scores on Form 1 
for hoys aged 12 years and on Foim II for hoys aged 12 years was IS,70 times its 
standard error; etc. 

Read VriRTlCAt-i-V; To secure for each of the tests the ratio between any desired 
difference and its respective standard error, read down the appiopriatc column. 


Names of Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Scries 

3. Number Pntterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6 . Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8 . Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 
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TAIJLE 10 B 

Ratio of Diffurencgs niirvviib'N Sui.ecteu Means tq Tiicia Resim'.ctive standard Crrors 


Test 

Comb., Age 12 
Minus 

Comb., Age 9 

Form 11, Age 12 
Minus 

Form I, Age 9 

Form 1, Age 12 
Minus 

Form II, Age 9 

1 

S.06 

—0.51 

IS,42 

2 

7.69 

1.18 

14.4S 

3 

8.79 

—2.75 

19.82 

+ 


4.19 

5,58 

5 

S.75 

— 0.77 

12 , 1 s 

C 


2.21 

13.71 

1 

9.11 

—5.51 

26.92 

8 

10.15 

—3.00 

22,77 

9 

8.71 

—2.57 

21.59 

10 

15.39 

2.12 

27.94 

Read Horizontai.i.y: 

For Test 1, the 

dJITercncc between ihe 

means of the scotch 


on tlic Combined Form for boys aged 12 years and the Combined Form for boys aged 
9 years Avns i.06 times Us standard error; the difference between the means of live 
scores on Form II for boys aged 12 years ami on Form I for boys aged 9 years Wfts 
->0.S1 times its standard error; etc. 

RiiAD VnHTiCAi.l.Y: To secure for each of die teats die ratio lielwccn nny desired 
difference and its respective standard error, read down the appropriate column, 


Names of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Numbcf Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Hoys and CJ'rls 

7. Vocabulary 
t. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 
10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


Tile first requirement was that Form I should he ensier than Form 11 
for both groups. An inspection of the second and third columns in Table 10 
shows that for boys aged nine ycar.s and for boys aged 12 3 'ears Form I of 
each of the 10 tests was easier than Form H. In nine of the tests this 
difference was established with practical certainty. In Test 4, however, 
the diffcvencc was not statistically significant. 

The second requirement was that each test in each form he easier for 12- 
ycar-old boys than for 9-ycar-oI(I bo 5 's. The differences between the mean 
achievements of the two age groups on the tests in Form 1 and Form II are 
given in the third and fourth columns, respectively. The covrcsiuurdiug 
differences on the Combined Form are given in the second column of Table 
1013. In every case the mean of the scores for boj's aged 12 years was sig¬ 
nificantly higher than for boys aged nine years. Thciefore the tests fulfilled 
the second requirement. 

The tlurd requirement was that Form I of each test be approximately 
as difficult for boys aged nine years as Form H wa.s for boys aged 12 \‘ears, 
By checking the signs of the differences recorded in the third column of 
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I’ablc lOli it will lie iiotefl that for Form I, six of the 10 tests M'ere some- 
wJint easier for tlie younger boys than was Form II for the older ones. 
In five c.nses the difference in relative difficulty was not statistically signifi¬ 
cant. Of tlic live significant differences, four favored tlie 9-year-olds ancl 
one the l2-ye:i]'-ol(is. Thus we find that the third retiuirement was rather 
well fulfilled. 

In view of the fact that reference will later be made to the differences 
between the iaetoi \:)v»tteTrks beys aged 12 years on Form I and of boys 
aged nine years on Form II, the differences in the relative difficulty of these 
forms for their age groups should be pointed out at this time. The ratios 
recorded in the last column of Tabic lOII show that the differences between 
these means were larger than any that have been mentioned previously and 
were all higlilj'' significant. U will be recalled that tlie tests were so con¬ 
structed that this combination should have presented the greatest difference 
between the sets of scores. 



IV. THE FACTORIAL ANALYSJCS 

I he iiitcrcoi I elations of the stores of each age group on Form I, on Form 
II, and on the Combined Form were analyzed by the bi-factor method, 'fhese 
analyses, as arc all factor analyses, are somewhat crude, hecnusc there is no 
Icnowji way to clctcrminc precisely "when to stop factoring." A few general 
principles arc accepted hy most workers in this field and the present iiwesti- 
g.Ttor has been guided by them. The first of these i.s that factor loadings 
which are less than .316 generally may be disregarded because they coii- 
Lribiite less than 10 per cent to the variance of the test. The second prin¬ 
ciple i.5 that factor cocfRcicnts become qficstionable wlicti they arc less than 
three times their standard error. This criterion, however, should he used 
witli a great deni of cairtion because the standard errors may be soincnvluit 
too small or the assumptions underljdng their use niiiy not ahvays he ful¬ 
filled (18, pi>. 131-1.32). The ihird principle is tliat the aiialj'sis should not 
be carried so far that insignificant residuals are being analyzed- Again, the 
test for the significance of a residual is crude (18, p. 1.31).and should he used 
with great caution. There is also a subjective clement involved in the deter¬ 
mination of the significance of a residual because groiiiis of small, hut posi¬ 
tive, rc.slduals actually may he significant when tJic hidividua) re.sidiiajs that 


TABLE 11 

lNTERCORRr.I.ATIONS OF SCORRS OF BOYS AfiliU 9 VkARS ON FoKM I OF EaCII 10 TliSTS 


I’est 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

1 

2 

,505 








3 

.314 

.530 







4 

,365 

.457 

.377 






5 

.280 

,4M- 

.336 

.386 





6 

,479 

.440 

,349 

.529 

.466 




7 

.363 

,442 

.225 

.325 

.479 

.500 



8 

.370 

.479 

.340 

.302 

.520 

.419 

.796 


9 

,405 

.48 5 

.279 

.312 

.476 

.481 

.855 

.829 

10 

,519 

.571 

.350 

.254 

.481 

.401 

.689 

.700 


Reau; For eneU test read along iKc row to the diagonal and then clown in iltc 
column canyiiiR the test luimbcr. For instance, the correlation ()t‘twccn Test 4 tiiui 
e.ich of the remaining tests from 1 to 10 respectively is rciicl .365, .457, .377, .386, 
,529, etc. 


Names of Tests 

1, Finding Middle Number 

2, Numhei' Series 

3, Number Patterns 

4, Figure Exercises 

5, Figure Dividing 


6. Boj’S and Girls 

7. Vncahulaiy 
R. Opposites 

9. Word Gioiiping 
10. Ai'illinielic Reasoning 
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TABLE 12 


I)l-FACToH PATTEHN OF SCORES OF BoYS AoEIl 9 YEARS ON FoRM I OF EACH OF 10 TeSTS* 



General 

Group [ Group II 

Group in 




Factor 

Factor Factor 

Factor 

Doublet 

Unique 

'Peat 

Bo 

B, fl. 


Di 

Ui 

I 

.613 




.790 

2 

.724 




.690 

3 

.506 




.363 

4 

.544 




.839 

5 

.646 




.764 

6 

.6S8 




.726 

7 

.620 


.651 


.438 

8 

.650 


.606 


,459 

9 

.651 


.681 


.335 

10 

.6a4 


.41+ 


,601 

Contribution 






of Factor 

4.041 


1.425 


4.534 


* — .088 


Read Horizdntaj.i.y ; Fdt Test 7 the general factor coelhcient la ,620, the group 
fnctor cocAicient, .651, and the cocfHcient of the unique factor .438. 

Read Vertically: The coelKciciU of the general factor for Test 1 is .613; for 


Test 2, .724, etc. 

NasiEs 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


Tests 

6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


form the groups would not be significant if they appeared alone (18, pp. 135- 
136). Whether “to factor or not to factor” is a decision tliat must often 
be made arbitrarily by the person making the analysis. Such decisions have 
been nriaJc by the present investigator in the six solutions presented. 

The intcrcorrclations of the scores of each age group on Form I, Form II, 
and the Combined Form are given in Tables II, 13, 15, 17, 19, and 21. The 
factor patterns derived from each of these tables follows immediately after 
it and these arc numbered Tables 12, Id-, 16, 18, 20, and 22, respectively. 


A. Summary of thf Six Bi-factor Solutions 

The factor patterns derived from the six correlation tables showed two ' 
types of changes. First, there was a change in the number and kinds of fac¬ 
tors which emerged. Second, there was a change in the relative size of the 
contributions of tlic general factor, of the group factors, and of their sum, 
the commimality, to the variance of the tests. 
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TABLE 13 

iNTERCORflHl.MlONS OV SCORUS OF BOYS AOEn 9 YrARS ON FoRM II OF EACH OF 10 ThSTS 


Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 10 

1 

2 

.374 








3 

.239 

,291 







4 

,265 

.453 

,024 






5 

.236 

.529 

.136 

.397 





6 

.229 

,3S8 

.019 

.450 

.515 




7 

.125 

,238 

,244 

.263 

.445 

.215 



8 

,238 

.379 

,237 

. .310 

.401 

.380 

.634 


9 

.256 

,526 

.102 

.272 

.505 

.312 

.530 

.625 

10 

.423 

,531 

.092 

.375 

.560 

.365 

.43 5 

.554 ,681 

Read ; 

For e 

ach test 

rend along the low 

to the cUaguiiul and iIilmi 

down in the euhimii 


cnnying the test iniinher. For instance the correlation between Test 4 and cacli of 
tlic remnining tests from I to 10 respectively is read .265, .453, .024, .397, 450, etc. 


Names of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Nnmlier Scries 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 

TABLE 14 


6 . Hoys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8 . Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


Ili-FACTOR Pattern of Scores of Doys Aged 9 Years on Form II of Each of 10 Tests* 



General 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 




Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Doublet 

Unique 

Test 

/3u 



n. 

D. 

Ui 

I 

,430 

.251 




.867 

2 

,722 

.254 




.644 

3 

.176 

.646 




.742 

4 

.517 





.956 

5 

,751 





.660 

6 

,488 





,872 

7 

,485 



.474 


.734 

3 

,626 



.524 


.573 

9 

,636 



.675 


.374 

10 

,756 



.222 


.616 

Contribution 







of Factor 

3.410 



1.004 


5,040 

d 

* r? = .113 







Read I-Iorizontam.y: 

For Test 7 

the general 

coefficient is 

.485, the 

proui) fartnr 

coefficient, .474, 

and the 

coefficient of 

the unique 

factor is .734. 




Read Vehticai.i.y : The coefficient of the general factor for Test I is .430; for 
'I'est 2, ,722, etc, 

Names of Tests 


1. Finding Midtile Numbei 

2. Numbev Seilca 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocahulacy 

8 . Opposites 

9. VVord Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 
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TABLE 15 


lNTi;RCORli.El..\TlONS OF SCORES OF BoYS AgBD 9 YEARS ON THE COMIIINED FoRM OF EaCH 

OF 10 Tests 


Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

2 

.52+ 










3 

.341 

.570 









4 

,376 

,494. 

.318 








5 

,352 

,5+5 

.386 

.433 







6 

.428 

.469 

.301 

.555 

.558 






7 

,311 

.436 

.2+5 

.334 

.552 

.421 





S 

.368 

.502 

.359 

.336 

.552 

.4+4 

.S37 




9 

.402 

.570 

.139 

.3+3 

.561 

.459 

.844 

,844 



10 

.572 

,628 

.390 

.350 

.60S 

.428 

.698 

.738 

,770 



Rkad: For cAcl\ tesl read along lUe rosv to the diagonal and then down in the column 
carrying the test minihcr, For instance, the correlation between Test 4 and each of 
llie rcinauiing tests fioin 1 to 10 respectively is read .376, .494, .318, .433, .555, etc. 


Names of Tests 


1, Finding Middle Number 

2 , Number Scries 

3, Number Patterns 
+. Figuve Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6 . Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8 . Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


Tabic 23 siiows all of the factor patterns which emerged in this experi¬ 
ment. Form I was factorially simple since at both age levels only the gen¬ 
eral factor and one group factor were required to describe its commiinality. 
Form 11 was more complex. At nine years of age tlte general factor and two 
group factors plus a doublet were required. At both age levels the Com¬ 
bined Form necessitated the use of the general factor and one grov\p factor 
plus a doublet to describe its commiinality. 

It will be noted th.at on the 12-year-levcl this doublet appeared in the 
group where a factor liad emei-ged on Form II for 9-year-olds, and that on 
the 9-yeai'-level it appeared in the group where a factor had emerged on 
Form II for the 12-year-olds. The appearance of a factor in one case and a 
doublet in the otlier was due mathematically to fluctuations in the relative 
sizes of group residuals. Whether tliese fluctuations were due to chance or 
whether they had ps^’clwlogical significance can be ascertained only by fur¬ 
ther research. 

The comimiiialities of the forms for both age groups and the contribu¬ 
tions of tlic general and group factors to the variance of each are shown in 
Table 24. The inclusion of the large doublet in the commiinality of tlie Com¬ 
bined Form for 12-year-olds makes the quantitative interpretation of this 
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TABLE 16 


]Ji-rAcri)R I’ATiiiiiN or Scores of Boys Arf.d 9 Years on Co.mijini:i) Toiim of Each 

OF 10 Tests" 



General 

Group I 

Group 11 

Gioup HI 




Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

I'actni 

Doublet** 

Unique 

Test 

Ro 


ill 



U, 

1 

.596 





,S03 

2 

.792 





.611 

3 

,499 





.867 

4 

.562 




.32^ 

.827 

5 

,754 





.657 

6 

,640 




.324 

,768 

7 

,596 



.685 


.421 

8 

,668 



.622 


.409 

9 

.698 



.626 


,3-18 

10 

,774 



.356 


,523 

Coiitribiition 







of Factor 

4,411 



1.376 

.210 

4,213 


* ti = .079 


** Tills doublet \va.s established at n low conlidciicc level and is not included in 
further analyses, 

Rk.vd Horizontally: For Test 7 the general factor coelTicient is .596, tlic group 
factor coefficient, ,6i?S, and the coefficient of the unique factor, .421. 

Read Vertically; The coefficient of the general factor for Test 1 is .596; for 
Test 2, .792, etc, 


Nakies 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


Tests 

6 . Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8 . Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


buttery both difficult ind uncertain. Therefore, the Combined Fmm for both 
nine and 12-ycav-old boys was not subjected to further analysis, 

The data in Ttible 24 may be examined to detciminc what chanucs in the 
contributions of the general and of the sums of the gfoiip factors occurred 
with change in age- There were changes between the age of nine and 12 
years in each of the t\vo forms. In Form I the general factor increiised 0,484 
or approximately 11,2 per cent and in Form II, the general factor increased 
0.533 or 15.6 per cent. The sums of the group factors decreased with age 
in both foims, In Form I the decrease amounted to 0,785 or 55.1 per cent. 
In Form II the dccreasc was 0.356 or approximately 23 per cent. The com- 
mimality, which is the sum of the general and group factors, sliowed a small 
decrease with age in Form I and a small increase with age in Form 11. The 
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TADLE 17 


INTER.C0RREI.AT10N3 OF ScOHES OF flOYS AgED 12 YEARS ON FoRM I OF EACH OF 10 TeSTS 


Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

g 

9 10 

1 

2 

.494 


' 







3 

,302 

.400 








4 

.486 

.467 

.263 







5 

,405 

,310 

.236 

.470 






6 

,410 

,427 

,203 

.392 

.369 





7 

.456 

.500 

.347 

.506 

.508 

.250 




8 

.535 

,514 

.411 

.561 

.450 

.314 

.719 



9 

.527 

,4«0 

,313 

.522 

.442 

.257 

.744 

,699 


10 

.643 

.491 

.384 

.554 

.523 

.426 

.658 

.725 

.670 

Read: 

For eacli test 

rend along the row 

to the diagonal and tlien 

doAvn 

in the column 


carrying tlie test number. For instance, the correlation betwen Test 4 and each of 
the remaining tests from 1 to 10 respectively is read .486, .467, ,263, .470, .392, etc. 


NAMES OF Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Series 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exerci.scs 

5. Figure Dividing 


6 . Boy.s and Girls 

7 , Vocabulary 

8 , Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


decrease ninounted to 0.301 or 5.5 per cent in Form 3 and the increase to 
0.1777 ui 3.4 per cent in Form II. In these analyses, the content of the tests 
was the same for each age group, but both age ami relative difficulty were 
permitted to vary. It is, however, the method used in all factor studies re¬ 
ported in this study, and the results are not in conformity with those to be 
expected by the proposed differentiation hypothesis. 

The design of tliis experiment permits us to study the shifts in tlie con¬ 
tributions of general and of the sums of the group factors under condition.s 
in which age is permitted to vary but in which differences in relative diffi¬ 
culty is minimized, and in which the content for tlic two populations Is 
similar, but not identical. 

The effects of increasing age upon the factor patterns under those condi¬ 
tions can be sliown b}' comparing the hactor pattern of bo 3 ',s aged nine years 
on Form I with the pattern of boys aged 12 years on Form II. This com¬ 
parison shows that under conditions of minimum difference in difficulty the 
contribution of tlie general factor to the variance of the tests was 0.098 less 
for the older chan for the younger boys and, at the same time, the contribu¬ 
tion of the sum of the group factors was 0,231 less for the older boys. 
Using the contribution of the general factor at age nine as the base, 
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TABLE IB 


Bi-factor Patturn of Scorhs of Hoys Aceo 12 Years on Form I of Uacii of 10 Tests* 



General 

Group I 

Group 11 

Group III 




Factor 

Fnclor 

Factor 

Factor 

Doublet 

Utihiuc 

I'cst 

Bo 

n, 

B, 

B, 



1 

.727 





.689 

2 

.671 





.742 

3 

.439 





.899 

4 

.682 





.731 

S 

.571 





,820 

6 

.481 





.876 

7 

,717 



.431 


,549 

8 

.777 



.389 


.495 

9 

.709 



.480 


.517 

10 

,844 



.270 


,465 

Contribution 







of Factor 

4,525 



0.640 


4,835 


• rt = ,082 


Read Horizontai.ly; For Test 7 the general factor coeflicicnl is .717, the group 
factor i.s ,431, and the coefficient of the unique factor is ,549. 

Read Vertically', The coefficients of the general factor for Test 1 is ,727; for 
Test Z, ,671, etc. 


Nakies of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Scries 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercise.^ 

5. Figure Dividing 


6 . Boys and Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8 . Opposites 

9. Word Grouping 

10. Arithmetic Reasoning 


\vc may note that ihc decrease ol 0.098 aiYvountecl to 2,4 per cent. 
Using the contribution of the sum of the group factors at age nine as the 
base, we note that tlic decrease of 0,231 amounted to 16.2 per cent. It .should 
be recalled that the contents of the two forms were similar, but not identi¬ 
cal. It should also be emphasized that there is no known test for the signifi¬ 
cance of these differences, even if the content were identical. 

These results suggest that age alone may make little difference in the 
size of the general factor. It may inOiicncc the group factors to a greater 
extent. 

The data in Tabic 24 may be examined to determine the effect of differ¬ 
ences in test difficulty upon the factor patterns. This can be shown by com¬ 
paring the patterns of each age group on each of the two forms. Based upon 
the contribution of the general factor in Form I at the respective age level as 
the unit of measure, the general factor for boys aged nine years decreased 
I5.6 per cent with the increase in difficulty between Form I and Form II, 
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TABLE 19 

In’i'iujcoH-iulI.aticns of Scorus ok Hoys Aciiai 12 Yf.ivrs on Form II of Eacy of 10 Tusxs 


Test 

1 

2 

3 

-1 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

1 

2 

.528 










3 

.288 

,514 









4 

,438 

.527 

.284 








5 

,331 

,271 

.096 

.467 







6 

.371 

,450 

,255 

.422 

,357 






7 

.330 

,386 

.249 

.303 

.181 

.234 





X 

.394 

.423 

.177 

.446 

.385 

.304 

.461 




9 

.442 

.516 

.401 

.510 

.383 

.375 

,550 

,511 



10 

.526 

.622 

.420 

,503 

.433 

.363 

,554 

,555 

,623 



RuAu; For each tesL read along the row to tlie diagonal and then down in llie column 
currying the lest nuinbor, For instance, the coi'felatlon between Test + and each of 
tlic reiiiaining tests from 1 to 10 rcspectlvcljr is rend .438, .527, .234, .467, ,422, etc. 


NaMks of Tests 


1. Finding Middle Number 

2. Number Serie.s 

3. Number Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


6. Boys and Girls 

7. Vocalnilary 

8. Opposites 

9. Woid Grouping 

10. yVriihmetic Reasoning 


fiml the gcncr.il f.actof for boys aged 12 years decreased 12,9 per cent under 
tJie same conditions. Based upon the contribution of the sum of the group 
factors in Form I at the respective age level as the unit of measure, tlie con- 
tributioiT of the group factors for boys aged nine years increased 8.8 per cent 
and tlie conti'ilnition of the group factors for boys aged 12 years increased 87 
per cent under the same conditions. Again it slioiild be pointed out that a 
portion of the differences noted may be due to the fact that the two forms 
were similar in content but were not identical. Tlie 3 ' certainly differed in 
difficulty, 

When age is permitted to vary and the extremes of relative difficulty are 
analyzed, the trends noted above arc even more pronounced. The greatest 
differences in rclati^'e difficulty arc those between the 12-year-olds on Form I 
and 9-yeav-aldft on Form ll. Using the contribution ol the general factor 
at age 12 years on Form I as a unit of measure, \vc may see that the increase 
ill relative difTicultj’- ivas accompanied by a decrease of 24.6 per cent in tlic 
contribution of tlie general factor. Using the contribution of the sum of the 
group factors to the variance of the same tests at age 12 j'cars as a unit of 
measure, wc note that the increase in difficulty was accompanied by an in¬ 
crease of 142 per cent in the contribution of the group factors. 
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TABLE 20 


IB-FACTOH l'*A'ITIillN OF SCORl-S OK jiCYS ACED 12 YEARS ON PoilM U OF liACH OF 10 TESTS* 



General 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 




Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Don hict 

Unique 

Test 

Bo 

111 


B, 


£/i 

1 

.661 





,751 

2 

,742 





.670 

3 

,423 





,906 

4 

.671 


.302 



.677 

5 

.444 


.559 



,700 

6 

.530 


.2lfl 



.820 

7 

.479 



.803 

.214** 

.355 

8 

.612 



,205 


.762 

9 

.755 



.234 


.612 

10 

.821 




.214** 

,571 

Contribution 
of Factor 

3,943 


.451 

.743 

.092 

4.863 


% = ,055 

*'* Due tn its sixc, this (lotihlct js not iiicindcd in llic cnmmtinnlity reported for these 


tests, 

RkM) ff.omzoNTAi.i.Y: For 1‘cst 7 the gciicrsil fsictor coi'ITicienl is ,479, the group 
fnrtor coefficient K .803, and the coelliricnt of the iinuitie factor Is .355, 'I'hc donhlcC 
of ,214 Is not incUuled tn the coimniinaUty. 

Names of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Nuinher 

2. Niimher Series 

3. Numher Patterns 

4. Figure Exercises 

5. Figure Dividing 


'I’AnLE 21 

ISTERCORllEI.ATIONS OF SCORES OF BorS AcKt) I2 YEARS ON COMOINED FoHM OF EAcH 

OF 10 Tests 


Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

1 

2 

,570 










3 

.319 

.759 









4 

,514 

.557 

.325 








S 

.406 

.347 

.193 

.508 







6 

.427 

.470 

.282 

.460 

.412 






7 

.452 

,505 

.352 

.466 

.430 

.284 





S 

,533 

,548 

.367 

.573 

.461 

.352 

.713 




9 

.539 

,569 

.393 

.559 

.472 

.374 

.720 

,677 



10 

.670 

.609 

.465 

.571 

.529 

.445 

.683 

.727 

.699 



Rear; For each teif read along the row to the diagonal and then down in the cnlumn 
carrying the test inimher. For instance, the correlation between Test -V md c.ich of 
the remaining tests from I to 10 respectively is read .514, ,557, .525, .50S, .460, etr. 


Names of Tests 

1. Finding Middle Number Boys nml Girls 

2. Number Series 7. Vocabulary 

3. Number Patterns 8- Opposites 

4. Figure Exercises Word Grouping 

5. Figure Dividing Ariiliuietir Re.nsnning 


6. Boys flnd Girls 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Opposites 

9. Word GroupliiR 

10. AritUiueclc Reasoning 
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TAnLE 22 

Ul-FAcrOR PAri'ERN OF SCORES OF BoYS ACED 12 YEARS ON COMDINED FORM OF EaCH 

OF 10 Tests* 



General 

Group 1 Group 11 

Group III 




Factor 

Factor Factor 

Factor 

Doublet 

Unique 

Test 

lio 

5i Ih 

n, 

n, 

u, 

1 

,730 




.6B+ 

2 

.7+3 



.550* ** 

.382 

3 

.478 



.550** 

.685 

+ 

.710 

.282 



.6+5 

5 

,5+6 

.424 



.722 

6 

.535 

.282 



,796 

7 

,662 


.690 


,292 

f) 

.755 


.309 


.579 

9 

,77+ 


.301 


.557 

10 

,875 




.485 

Contribution 






of Factor 

4:775 

.3+0 

.^62 

,605 

3,638 

a = .07+ 






** This doublet is included in the eommunality reported for 

these tests. ' 


Read Horizontalt-y: Fo 

r Test 7 the general 

factor coefficient is .662, 

the group 

factor coefficient, .690, and 

the coefficient of the u 

niqne factor 

■ .292, 


Read Vehticai.ey; The 

coeflicient of the general factor 

for Test 1 is 

.730; for 

Test 2, .743, etc. 







Names of Tests 



1. Finding Middle Number 

6 , Boys and Girls 


2 , Number 

Series 


7. Vocnhulttry 


3. Number Patterns 


8 . Opposites 


+. Figure 

Exercises 


9, M'oid Grouping 


S, Figure 

Dividing 


10, A 

rithmctic Rcn.spning 


TABLE 23 


SU.M.MARY OF 

Factor Paiterns 

Derived from the Six 
Experiment 

COHREI.ATION 

Tadi.es of This 

Age 

Form 

General 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

9 

I 

X 



X 

12 

I 

X 



X 

9 

11 

X 

X 


X 

12 

If 

X 


X 

X, D« 

9 

C 

X 


D’ 

X 

12 

c 

X 

D** 


X 


* This doublet tvas establisbcd at a low confidence level and was not Included in 
fvtriher analyses, 

*• This doublet was established at a high confidence level and was inchided in 
furtlier nnalyscs. 

Bead; For subjects nged nine years, Form I showed a general and n Group III 
factor, , . . For subjects aged 12 years. Form II showed a general factor, a Group II 
(actor, and a factor plus a dovxblet in Group III, 
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Tlicst! rcsiiUs that incipiising the relative ililliciiUy uf tests tends 

to decrease the coiUriliution of the Keneral factor to the variance of the tests 
and, at the savt^c time, to increase the contribution of the group factors, 


TABLli 24 


CoNTKinuTioNs TO TUB 'I’est Variances of the GuKtRAi. Factors, oi- tub Sums or 
Tin; Gkoui' Factors and of tiir Communamtiks for Roys Aofo 9 Years 
AND for Roys Aged 12 Years on Each Form 


.■\gc 

Fonii 

C’ontpiluuion to Test Variance 

Geiicial 

Fiiclor 

Slims of Group 
I’aclors 

Cnmiininallly 

9 

I 

4.041 

1.425 

5.466 

12 

I 

4.525 

.640 

5.165 

9 

H 

3.410 

1.550 

4.960 

12 

ll 

3.941 

1.194 

5.137* 

9 

C 

4.411 


5,787* 

12 

C 

4.775 


6,382** 


* l^ouhlct excluded from tlie communality* 
f)ou\Aci u’icluded \\\ tt.wmn\raUty. 


Rbad HoiiiaoNTALl-v: For sulijccls aged nine years on Foviii ] tlic gcncrnl fnetnr 
caiUriliiited 4.041, the sum of the group factors coiilributcd 1.425, nnd the total of 
tlic two, the coinmunality, contrihtued 5.466 to the variances of the tests, 

Read VerticaM.y: For subject.^ aged nine years on Form 1 the general factor 
coiitrilniCed 4.041; for siihjccl.s aged 12 years on Form 1 the general factor conlrilnited 
4.525 to the variance of the tests; tic. 




V. INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

A. The FmsT Hypoti-iesis 

111 this chapter we are primarily concerned with the interprctiuion of these 
data in relation to the hypotheses slated in Section 1. It will be recalled that 
the first hypothesis, tliat proposed by Professor Garrett, was: "Abstract 
or symbol intelligence changes in its organization as age increases from a 
fairly unified and general ability to a loosely organized group of abilities or 
factors” (12, p. 373). By tliis hypothesis, as the age of the subjects increased 
the general factor should have contributed less to the variance of the tests. 
Between tlie ages of nine and 12 years in both Form I and Form II there 
was, on the contvaryi an increase in the contribution of the general factor. By 
the same liypothcsis, there should have been an increase with increase in age 
in the contribution of the group factors to the variance of the tests, In this 
Study there was a deciease with increase in age in the contribution of such 
factors. Furthermore, an increase in the specificity of the testa and an ac¬ 
companying decrease in tlicir conimuiialitics would liax’e supported this hy¬ 
pothesis. The communalities, however, vemaincci relatively stable, those in 
Form I sliowing slight decrease with age anti those in Form II sliowing slight 
increase with age. It is apparent that those data do not support the liypothcsis 
slated above. 

If these data are confirmed by other studies it would appear that the first 
hypothesis will need to be re-examined. 

B. The Second Hypothesis 

The second hypotliesis, that proposed by the investigator, was: The ob¬ 
served differences between the factor patterns for two age groups are due not 
only to the age differences of the groups in question but also to differences in 
difficulty levels of the test materials for the two po])uhitions. Since the de¬ 
sign of this experiment did not make it possible to hold both difficulty and 
content constant and to permit age, alone, to vary, we arc unable to state 
that age, alone, did or did not affect the observed shifts in the factor pat¬ 
terns. Wlien the difference in relative difficulty u^as minimized, tlic gen¬ 
eral factor was quite stable, showing a decrease of only 2,4 per cent between 
the ages of nine and 12, but the sums of the contributions of group factors 
showed a decrease of 16.2 per cent, It may be that group factors are more 
sensitive to changes that occur witli normal increase in age than is the gen¬ 
eral factor. 

Tlicre is strong evidence to support the hypothesis that the observed differ- 
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cnees between the factor patterns for two age groups arc due in part to 
differences in the relative difficulty of the materials. The analysis in the 
concluding section of Chapter IV showed that every time a test situation be¬ 
came relatively easier there was an increase in the contribution of the gen¬ 
eral factor and a decrease in the contribution of the sum of the group fac¬ 
tors. It is certain that consistent changes in the factor patterns derived 
from those data accompanied known changes in the difficulty levels of these 
materials for the subjects of this experiment. 

C, Implications for Further Research 

Since these data do not conform with the data obtained by other investi¬ 
gators, the scores of the girls who took these tests should be analyzed to de¬ 
termine wliethcr sex differences may have been the disturbing influence. 

TJie influences that control the cominunalitj' of tests should also be sid)- 
jcctcci to furtlier study. In this study the communalities obtained showed 
small and contradictorj' changes with age. The communallty of the easier 
form was somcwlrnt greater for subjects of both ages than was the com- 
munality of the more difficult form. In this study, the communalities were 
relatively stable, being influenced very little by either clianges in age or in 
the relative difliculty of the test materials. These data are too meager to 
warrant sweeping generalizations, however. 

The influence of age and of test difficulty upon tlie size and the number 
of the group factors is also noteworthy. In every case the contribution of 
the group factors was greater at the age of nine years than at the age of 
12 years. The contribution of the group factor's was greater in Form II than 
in Form I at each age level. There were also more group factors in Form II 
tlian in Form I at each age level. It thus appears that relative immaturity on 
the part of the subjects and greater difficulty on the pai t of the materials may 
call into play quite highly specialized abilities wiiich, among more mature 
subjects and with easier materials, become a part of the general competence. 
This may result in part from physiological maturation and in part from a 
longer common school training and the increase in experience wliich normally 
accompanies an increase in age in a typical American community. 

Closely related to the appearance or disappearance of group factors is tlie 
change In the specific tests which make up the group in which the factors do 
appear. Other investigator's have found that tests commonly shift from one 
group to another depending upon the characteristics of the population tested 
(3), It would be extremely difficult to determine with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty when sucli changes arc part of a directed process and when they are tlie 
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results of chance. However these shifts within the common factor space in¬ 
dicate that tlic factor pattern is not a static structure. The study^ of tlie dy¬ 
namics of the factor pattern thereby becomes an important problem for 
further research. 

In conclusion it should be stated that by using different methods of factor 
analysis of data such as these and by comparing the results obtained, one 
might contribute to the understanding of the changes which occur in tiic fac¬ 
tor pattern with changes in age and in test difficulty. 
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I. THE PROHLEM 


This report describes an cxploratoiy experiment 'with the incomplete 
story as a projective technique for the stud)' of children. In the search 
for improved methods of personality study iticrcasiiiR emphasis lias been 
placed by psychologists on the projective approach. The essence of the 
projective method is the presentation of stimuli which elicits from each 
imllvldvial his own pattern of interpretation. 

Among the stimuli which have been widely used for projective purposes 
are ink blots, indistinct sounds which subjects may perceive as words, and 
pictures about wliicli subjects are asked to tell stoiic.s. 

If subjects are presented with ink blots and asked what shapes tlicy 
see in them, the responses will have great variety. If subjects are given 
pictures, as in the Thematic Apperception Test, and a.skcd to make up stories 
about the people in the pictures, the plots will vary in length and complexity, 
and the characters will differ in their motives, fec!ing.s, and actions. Among 
tile problems in the interpretation of such projective protocols has been the 
separation of the elements or themes that mirror the subject’s own overt 
experience and the life he secs around him from those that represent pro¬ 
jections in the original Freudian sense (10) and from fantasy produced by 
the subject as a means of vicarious satisfaction. 

One of the purposes of this experiment was to throw ndditioiial light on 
these forces which may enter into projection. If two groups of subjects 
differ in respect to an area of life experience, will their projections which 
deal with this area of experience differ, and, if so, in what direction? 

A principal difRculcy in attacking tins problem is tlie variety and com¬ 
plexity of the productions obtained from the Thematic Apperception Test 
or other relatively unstructured projective stimuli. If we select two groups 
of subjects, for example, on the basis of whether they have or have not been 
guilty of truancy and give them the Thematic Apperception Test, wc will 
obtain a great variety of themes. Only a small proportion of these may be 
related obviously and directly to the subject’s attitude toward his school. 
While this variety of response may be one of the unique values to be obtained 
from certain projective stimuli as many Avriters in the field have pointed out, 
it has led to serious research difficulties. One form of attack is the use of 
stimuli possessing greater structuralization which Klopfcr and Kelley (16, 
pp. 13, 14) have defined as “the degree to which the material has some 
objective meaning which it tends to impose upon the subject." 

The story is one of the more structuralized approaches Avhich has received 
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velivtivcly little ftttencion ® The subject may be asked to make up a story 
on a given theme, to reproduce a story previously heard, or to complete a 
story eitlicr by making up an ending or by making a selection from a num¬ 
ber of clioices presented to him. Despert and Potter (8) employed the first 
two metJiods with a group of children under psychiatric treatment. Anthony 
(3) used the incomplete stories developed by Thomas (37) with British 
children and studied the death themes in the protocols. Roody (26), em¬ 
ploying stories with multiple-choice endings, found no sigiiihcant difference 
in the ‘'realism” of the endings chosen by well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted 
pupils. Zuclccr (41) used delinquent and non-delinquent boj's as subjects 
and found significant differences between the two groups in llie endings 
which they supplied to stories describing parent-child situations. The incom¬ 
plete story as a research method has the advantage that it may deal with a 
particular phase of the lives of the subjects. If subjects are systematically 
selected who differ in this same pliase of life experience, then the analysis 
of tlicir projections might throw additional light on projective processes. 

Cliildren were chosen as subjects of this investigation because the inves¬ 
tigator’s interest and training was in education and child psj'chology. In 
considering the life area which would sciwe as a basis for grouping or differ¬ 
entiating the suhject.s, it seemed most desirable to select one wiiich was com¬ 
mon to all or nearly all children and considerably charged with feeling. Such 
an emotionally charged area is less approachable by direct inquiry and, hence, 
it is an area in which projective techniques arc more likely to be required, 
Around it the individual builds psychological defenses which will alter his 
interpretation of the external world and his responses in projective situations. 

The area of pnicnt-chvld relationships seemed to meet all the require¬ 
ments which had been set by the experimenter. Nearly all children have 
had relations with a parent or parent surrogate. The relationship is charged 
with feeling. It begins early in life and generally extends throughout child¬ 
hood. It is of central interest in itself to clinicians who work with cliildrcn, 

The parent-child relationship is exceedingly complex. Writers in the field 
(2, 13, 17, 22, 34, 38, 40) speak of such variables as acceptance-rejection, 
consistent discipline-inconsistent discipline, domination-leniency and the like. 
Acceptance-rejection is one of the factors in the parent-child reiationsJiip 
wliich has received wide attention. The traumata produced by parental re¬ 
jection arc considered by most writer's to be clcep-seatccl and .seveie. The 
acceptance-rejection variable was accordingly chosen as the basis for the set¬ 
ting up of experimental groups. The selection had the additional practical 

Tor refcicnce defiling iTith the use of the story consult 3, S, 15, 25, 26, 36, 37, 
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advantage tliat severe rejection is more likely to come to the .mention of 
schools and social agencies tlian some other factors in tlie parent-child reln- 
tionsbip and therefore suitable subjects could be more easily located. 

The central problem of the research then became the selection of two 
groups whicJi differed as groups in respect to their experience of parental 
acceptance or rejection. These two groups were to receive incomplete stories 
dealing with parent-child situations. The stories were to be so planned that 
the subjects in ending the stories could have the parent display variations in 
the amount of acceptance or rejection. It would then he necessary to deter¬ 
mine whether the two groups differed in their projections and whether any 
diffcicnce, if there was one, would be in the direction of the subjects' life 
experience. 

I'lany other factors would undoubtedly mllueucc the projections. Clus* 
tered around the central problem, therefore, were the subsidiary problems 
of determining whether there were relationships between the projections and 
such factors as the age, intelligence, sex, and personality of the subjects. 

Without reviewing the liteMture, it may be stated ns a generally ac¬ 
cepted principle tliat the rejected child responds to Ins rejection in various 
waj’s, sucli as by aggression, submissivcncss, projection of his repressed hos¬ 
tility oi\ others, withdrawal, etc. As in most experiments, the investigator 
began witli hypotheses derived from consideration of general theories on 
personality foimation and projection, personal c.xpcriencc in clinical work, 
and preliminary trials of projective materials with small numbers of sub¬ 
jects. The hypotheses, in brief, were these: {a) If a group of rejected chil¬ 
dren arc presented with incomplete stories for which they must choose the 
"most likely" ending describing a parental response, they will tend to 
select endings describing more rejecting parental behavior th.an would a 
control group of children representative of the general population. (f») 
If some of the rejected children tended toward the choice of endings describ¬ 
ing accepting parental behavior, these children would be shy, willulrawn, and 
given to daydreaming because their defense against rejection was tlic sub- 
stiuition of pleasant fantasy and this tendenej' in tiie projective situation 
would cause them to select "loving parent” endings, (r) Control group 
children would show a rclalion betrveen the choice of endings describing 
accepting cliild behavior and good personality adjustment. Of tlic more 
poorly adjusted children, the shy and withdrawn would liaA’e a stronger 
tendency toward the choice of accepting parent endings than would the 
children characterized by aggressive behavior because tlie aggressive children 
have met their rejection by open resistance. 
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The experimenter realized that in nil cases complex forces would be at 
work, but it was felt that an experiment of this kind would determine whether 
tliere was a general tendency for projection to work in the indicated directions. 

In brief, it was felt that such an experiment might throw light on prO’ 
jective processes generally, give more information about a projective tech¬ 
nique which had been subjected to relatively little experimentation and pos¬ 
sibly lay the groundwork for the eventual development of a clinically use¬ 
ful instrument. 

Tills was the background of the study and tlic general considerations 
which led to the setting up of tile experiment. T.'lie next section will more 
precisely define the methods, materials, and terms emplo 5 'cd in tlic iiivesti- 
gatiori. 



II. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECTIVE MATERIALS AND 
SELECTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF I’HE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 

Since the proposed meompJete stories were to have cndi'iigs in wln’cli 
parents would be described as behaving in a manner indicative of various 
degrees of rejection or acceptance, the first step in planning the stories 
was a study of the literature on parent-child relationships to determine 
the meaning commonly attached to these terms and to gather samples or 
descriptions of parental behavior which might he placed on an acceptance- 
rejection continuum. After making this survey, the experimenter conclude<l 
that accepting behavior would be defined for the purpose of this experiment 
us behavior indicative of parental («) suti&factioa with the child’s charac¬ 
teristics, (/j) positive, pleasure-giving feelings arising from the parent-child 
relationship, (r) niuturnnt, protective feelings toward the child. Rejec¬ 
tion was defined us the opposite of tlicsc characteristics. A long list of 
behuviorul descriptions and adjectives was condensed into Table /I. 


TABLE // 


Rejection Indicators 

1. Threutcnii or promises punishment. 

2. ladiffeccnt to child’s licahU ami wel¬ 
fare. 

3. Scolds, nttribiKcs iinfavoinblc quali- 
lles to child, expects the worst from 
him. 

4. Does not give child iielp in meeting 
hiii problems, 

5. Does not show interest in child’s 
achievements, 

6 . Lack of empathy with child, “can't 
undcisiand him." 

7. In case of conflict, parent’s wishes, 
opinions, etc., take precedence over 
child's. 


Acceptance Indicators 

1. Gives praise to child, nttribnles fav 
otahlc quaiiiies to him, proud of 
child. 

2. Helps the child in satisfying his wants 
either directly or by making sur- 
gestions. 

3. Seeks to protect child’s health and 
look after his welfare, 

4. Gives consideration to child's desires 
and opinions. 

5. Has empathy with child, understands 
liiin. 

6. Interested in child's achievements. 


Stories Were then invented describing mother-child sitviutions in which the 
motlier might show either rejecting or accepting behavior or some blend of 
the two. hJothers only were used so as not to introduce unothcr element 
of variation into the stories. Furthermore, it was planned to use in the 
rejected group only cliildrcn who had known a mother relationship. 

Anotlier set of stories was developed in which the endings would describe 
a child’s reaction to a situation. These stories were designed to call forth 
the kinds of reactions which writers in the field felt were associated witli 
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rejection sucK as aggression directed outward, guiit feelings, and cgoccn- 
tricit 3 ^ It was planned to determine whether children choosing passive, ivith- 
drawing endings to these stories would have a tendency to choose accepting 
endings to the mother-reaction stories and whether children choosing aggres¬ 
sive endings would have the opposite tendency and also wlietlier there would 
be a demonstrable relaticnship between tire responses and other variables 
.sucli as age, sex, intelligence, and personalit)' characteristics. Botli kinds of 
stories, without endings, were then given to 40 sixth and seventh graders. 
I'he children were told to read each story and write what they thought the 
parent or child would do or say under the circumstances. 

The results were studied and a number of stories W'eve discarded because 
they seemed to call forth essentially the same response from all or nearly 
all the children. Two revised forms were next prepared and given to 55 
children, The autlior went through the responses and constructed three 
endings for each story, one typical of the more rejecting free responses, one 
reprcsentijig tlie more neutral responses, and one the more accepting responses. 
It was often possible to incorporate the pliiaseology coinmonh’ used by the 
children, In all cases the endings constructed were samples of frec-response 
tvpes actually written by this preliminary Experimental’group. There were 
in all 20 stories calling for reactions of the mother and 10 calling for child 
reactions. These .stories were then divided into two sets. The mother- 
reaction stories were so divided that various types of parental reaction 
such as threats of punishment, giving of praise, and interest in the child’s 
acliievcinent would be represented in each set. The results from tlic pre¬ 
liminary trial also showed variations in the proportions of accepting, neutral, 
and rejecting responses given to the stories individuallj'. Thi.s factor was 
also taken into consideration in dividing the stories into two sets. The sets 
(liercaftcr designated El and F2) were planned for use in a study of tlic 
consistency of the subjects' responses. 

The two forms are given in the Appendix, but their arrangement there 
docs not indicate the actual format of tlic material as it was presented to 
the children. In the original forms, each story was followed by a blank 
space for a "free response" ending while the multiple-choice ending to the 
story appeared on the following page. Section III describes the use made 
of this ari'angemcnt. 

A. PuEiL Behavior Rating Sc.ales 

The hypotliesis that rejected children might tend to differ from others 
according to certain personality characteristics has alread}- been stated. The 
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traits associated by writers with rejection on the basis of experimentation and 
experience consisted generally of observable behavior. Much of the work 
in the field liad depended on ratings or less forraalixed observation. It was 
therefore planned to have ratings of the subjects made by teachers who were 
familiar with them. In an exploratory study of this kind with a relatively 
untried technique, this seemed more desirable than some more elaborate 
approach such as ratings by classmates, multiple ratings by several adult ob¬ 
servers, etc. 

It was felt that the traits selected for ratings should meet tlicse qualifica¬ 
tions: (a) be characteristics of rejected children as reported in the Htcratiive, 
{!}) be traits whiclr would influence projections under the planned experi¬ 
mental conditions according to the experimental hypothesis, (<:) be observable 
by teachers, (d) be scalable. 

Six scales were developed. These appear in the Appendix. It was felt 
that a five-point scale was as fine a discrimination as teachers would willingly 
make and that finer classification of the particular traits selected would be 
impracticable. A reading of the scales will show that the teacher was en¬ 
couraged to compare each pupil with other class members. 

Tlic traitsS included were not conceived as independent but as various 
aspects of interrelated traits most readily observable by teachers. 

13. Sci.ECTioN OF Ti-in Experimental Groups 

The central problem having been set as a comparison of a group of re¬ 
jected children with a group of other children differing as a group in respect 
to the kind of parent-child relationships they had experienced, the question 
arose as to liow the experimental gi'oups should be selected. The group 
with whicli the lejected group was to be compared might be made up of chil¬ 
dren who were accepted by their parents. Their parental relationship 
would be cliaracterizcd by love, regard for physical welfare, respect for the 
child's personality and the like. There seemed no manner of assembling 
a group of this kind, however, with the means available. I'eachers would 

have to depend iiimn such dues as cleanliness or chance statements made 

by tile children. Friends of parents who might be asked to give an opinion 

might either be prejudiced or might lack real knowledge of the home situa¬ 

tion, Furthermore, It seemed desirable to have normative data which would 
give some idea of the kinds of rcsptmbcs to be expected from the general 
])opiilation of the ages and grades iiiuler consideration, iheicforc, it was 
decided to diaw a .sample representative of sixth and seventh grade studenTS 
in Elizabeth, N. and to compare the responses of this sainjile with those 
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oi Ycjected ?,YO\\p. These two groups aie hereafter designated the Con¬ 
trol and the Reject group. 

Since it was most feasible to give the stories to groups of cliildrcn at a 
time, schools were selected whose populations would be samples of the 
different socio-economic levels of tlie city. In tlie elementary schools and 
iu some of the junior high school homerooms the children are heterogene¬ 
ously grouped. Where homogeneous grouping was used in junior high 
schools, samples were drawn from upper, middle, and low groups. "When 
the sampling was completed, it was found that the test had been adminis¬ 
tered to 140 boys and 143 girls. To facilitate computations and compari¬ 
sons, the records of the girls were tlioroughly shuffled and three removed 
by chance so that the number of the boys and girls was even. A total of 
144 pupils, 65 boy.s and 79 girls, were in the sixth grade wliile 136 pupils, 
75 hoys and 6l girls, were in the seventh grade. 

Later in the year, after the experimental tests had been given, the sched¬ 
uled group intelligence tests were administered to all sixth grade pupils in 
the city. The results give some indication of tlie representativeness in respect 
to intelligence of that portion of the Control group which consisted of 
sixth graders. These data are presented in Table 1. A chi-square test 

TABLE 1 

Distridution or IQ'% Derived from the Pintner General Adility Test, Verdal 
Series, for the Control Group nr Sex, Control Groui* Sixth 
Graders and All Elizabeth Pudlic School Sixth Graders 

Control Control Total 

Group Grotip Control Control Group All Sixth 


IQ 

Boya 

N 

Girls 

W 

Group 

N % 

Sixth Graders 

N 

Graders 

N % 

120 nnd above 

9 

8 

17 

6 

7 

5 

69 

9 

no to 119 

31 

25 

56 

20 

23 

16 

124 

16 

90 to 109 

El 


167 

60 

88 

61 

3S8 

45 

80 to 89 

15 

15 

30 

11 

18 

12 

140 

18 

79 and bclo-vv 

+ 

6 

10 

4 

8 

6 

98 

12 

Totals t 

140 

140 

240 

101 

144- 

100 

749 

100 


indicated that there was less than one chance in a hundred of getting such 
a difference between Control group sixth graders and all sixth graders through 
the operation of random sampling. The Control group sixth graders must 
be considered a sample representative of the whole group in central tendency 
but biased in the direction of mediocrity. The Control group contained 
more average pupils (JQ's 90 to 109) and fewer markedly inferior and 
markedly superior pupils than the population from which it was drawn. 
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Such direct comparison cannot he made for the portion of the Control 
group made up of seventh grade pupils since intelligence tests are not admin¬ 
istered to aU seventh graders and the pupils enroUed in the seventh grade 
are not identical with those enrolled the previous year in tlic sixtli grade, 
due i^artly to random changes caused by removals and new entrants and 
partly by tlic tendency for considerable numbers of parochial scliool students 
to eiitcr public scliools at the beginning of the seventh grade, If it could 
be assumed that these shifts were random ones in respect to the intelligence 
of the pupils involved, then it could be concluded that the portion of seventh 
grade students in the Control group differed from the entire seventh grade 
group in possessing a higher pioportion of mediocre and superior pupiU 
and smaller proportions of very superior, inferior, and veiy inferior pul’ils. 
The factor of intelligence was the most important one in testing the ran¬ 
domness of the sample because of the variations in ijitcUigence level from 
school to school. The socio-economic composition of the Control group is 
described in Section III. 

Because comparisons will be made later between the responses of boys 
and girls in the Control group, the distribution of IQ's for the two sexes 
separately is presented in Table 1. The mean IQ for tlic boys was 102.86 
and for the girls, 101.79. The standard deviations were respectively 11.94 
and 11.96. The small difference between the meajis is not statistically 
significant. . 

For the purposes of this study it was decided to seek cases for tlie Reject 
group in which the rejection was as overt and unequivocal as possible. 
Tliese cases would be easier to locate because they are more likely to come 
to tlic attention of social agencies than arc cases in wliich the rejection 
is indicated only by the mother’s subtle innuendos as she speaks to the 
child or by those ovcrprotectivc activities which appear to the lay public 
as the apex of parental solicitude. Furthermore, the findings of the study 
would be less subject to question on the grounds that the rejection of the 
subjects was not established. 

It is recognized that there is a difference between the everyday pareut- 
cbild situations which make up the bulk of most of the stories and the 
instances of parental behavior which appear in the case records. These 
records describe such things as desertion, ejecting the child from the house, 
going away and leaving liim unsupervised for long periods of time and 
tile like. Tliey do not describe the words and tone used by the parent at 
the meal tabic or at bedtime. An investigation of everyday home behavior 
would require some means of maintaining undercover surveillance of the 
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Iiome. We may therefore be forced to use an assumption wliich, reasonable 
though it may appear, must recognized foe what it is. This assumption 
is that parents who display the oveit and severe rejection described in this 
report will, by and large, show more of the previously listed rejection indi¬ 
cators which appear in the stories than do the general run of parents. This 
supposition m'oiild be needed if it is found that rejected children choose 
more rejecting endings and if we interpret such a finding as indicative of 
projection which directly reflects experience. If the principle is accepted 
that human behavior lias considerable consistency'^, the assumption seems 
justified. 

When the e.\periinenter started on this project after several years of 
case work experience which included close cooperation with a wide variety 
of social agencies, he conceived that it would be rather easy to locate 50 
rejected children of the appropriate age. Social ■workers agreed with him 
but, after calling to mind a few outstanding and current cases, they found 
it diflicidt to add cases which had the necessary qualifications. At con¬ 
siderable expenditure of time, they were kind enough to check their files 
seeking subjects. About three thousand active and inactive cases from the 
author’s case files were individually read. Those that offered any clues 
indicative of rejection were checked with the social agency central index, 
If the family was registered, the records of the agencies interested were 
examined. In this way 50 cases were obtained. They seem to represent 
a very large proportion of the overtly rejected children of appropriate age 
known to social agencies as residing in the city where this study was 
conducted. 'I'herefore, the sample seems to comprise a very large propor¬ 
tion of the population from which it is drawn. 

In the examiuaticia of case records, the following grounds for classifying 
the child .ns rejected were used: (a) child removed from the custody of the 
|iarciit.s by court order because of lack of care, cruelty, and other indications 
of improper giiardiansliip; (i) failui'e to provide support when it was 
within the means of the parent to do so; (f) desertion; (d) neglect of 
proper care; (e) parent states child is unwanted; (/) parent ejects child 
from lioinc or states that they do not wish to keep child; (ff) parent re¬ 
linquishes guardianship or custody cither voluntarily or under pressure from 
a social agency when in the opinion of the social agency, grounds for coxnt 
action against the parent were available. Each of these cases was read by 
two professionally-trained social workers and only cases which they agreed 
showed rejection were included. The number of instances of these grounds 
appearing in the 50 cases is shown in Table 2. 
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'I'AHLE 2 

CvincNci'S or Hejiiction Occurhinc Amoni: the Ciui.uren or lui' Reject Grouc 


Evidence 

Shown 

Boys 

lo 

Gills 

Total 

Shown by 
Father.^ Mothei s 

Non-Support 

18 

U 

31 

28 

7 

Desei (ion 

10 

4 

14 

6 

8 

Neglect 

22 

19 

41 

22 

27 

Pnvent states cbiUl umvnntctl, 
evicts child, seeks to Ret 

rid of clilld 

20 

S 

2S 

13 

19 

CriicUy 

6 

S 

11 

11 

_ 

Child vctiioved hy court 

U 

r. 

17 

_ 


Guai diansliii) l•clin(|lIished by 

parent niidcr pressure 

6 

4 

10 

— 

— 


Anoiher factor given consideration in the selection of the rejected groiiji 
was the rccciicy of the rejection experience. It seemed likely that children 
rvlio had been placed in good foster liomes and who had made emotional 
transference to the foster parent miglit tend to react to the storied sitiiaiions 
accoiding to their most recent experience, On the otlier liand, institn- 
tionalixed children who had never made a transference to foster parents 
might be expected to react to the parent-cliild situations in tlic light of their 
own jiarcntal relationships. Preference was Lheiefore given to chlldVcn 
who icsided cither witli their own parents or with parent surrogates wlio 
were rejecting, or to institntionalizcd children who had maintained a rela¬ 
tion with their parents, Thirtj'-two of the Reject group were still residing 
with their own parents. One lived with a foster motlicr wlio !ind adopted 
him at birth v\nd who was rejecting. One had resided with a rejecting 
grandmotlier from infanc}’. One had been boarded by liis motlier in a pri¬ 
vate liomc for a year and a lialf. Neither the child nor the inotlicr re¬ 
garded this as a foster home, In fact, the child vegarilcd the placement as 
indicative of tlie mother’s rejection of liim. One had been residing witli 
an aunt for two years and seeing lier motlier and father at intervals. Four¬ 
teen of the children were in an institution where parents could visit weekly 
and w'here the child could iTsit his own home in most instances. Four 
of these children were in tlieir fifth j’car in the institution; tlirec in their 
fouith year; two in their third year; and one in his second year. Four 
had been in the institution less than a year. 

Without reading the complete case histories, It is difTiciiU to gain a pic 
tore of the atmosphefe in vdiich these children were reared. The follow’- 
ing brief summai'ics were prepared from the full case record.s because no 
enumeration could give the impression to be gained from the social his- 
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torics. Emphasis has been placed on those details which indicated that the 
child could be classified as rejected as rejection is defined in this study. 
The individual records were selected by taking every fifth case when the 
cases were divided by sex and arranged in alphabetical order. 

Case 1: dtiiia T. 

Aniifa is the third of four children born to a cominon-law relationship. 
Mrs. T. had two children previously born in wedlock. After being de¬ 
serted by her husband, she went to live with Mr. T. This relationship, 
whicli lasted 15 years, was terminated when the Domestic Relations Court 
ordered Mr. and ]\'Irs. T. to live apart because of their continual physical 
brawls and obscene recriminations in which the whole family would become 
involved. Mrs. T, tlien went to work and the children, previously con¬ 
sidered neglected by social agencies, were left entirely witliout supervision. 

A family case work agency persuaded the mother to relinquish custody 
of tlic three youngest children. Because they were still emotionally attached 
to the mother, they' were placed in a child-caring institution rather than in 
foster homes. Botli parents were to contribute to the support of the chil¬ 
dren. They neglected to make their payments. Each maintained tliat the 
otltfer should bear a larger share of the cost. Finally it was necessary to 
place them under court order to pay. 

At this time, the oldest daughter born to Mr. and Mrs. T., who re¬ 
mained with her mother, complained that her mother frequently ejected 
her from the house because she was not earning. Investigation showed 
that when this girl obtained work, the mother would call the employer 
and ask for her discharge because the girl was epileptic. This girl would 
take shelter with an older half sister, Mrs. D., who was the child of 
Mrs. T.’s legal marriage. To the social worker Mrs. D. described her own 
cliildhood as "terrible.” Childhood friends were never allowed in the 
house. All the Iiouseworic was done by the children. 

All during this time, Anna and her brothers and sisters in the institution 
made regular visits liomc to which they were still emotionally attached. A 
few months before Anna was used in this experimejit, Mrs. T. left a note 
for the childreix saying that she no longer desired to sec them. Anna went 
through a period of depression after this. Shortly before she responded to 
the stories, she told the director of the institution that she had come to 
realize what her mother really was and she no longer wanted to have any¬ 
thing to do with her. 

The classification of rejection was based on neglect of the physical care 
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and training of Anna, the necessity of placing the pavcnis under a court 
order to pay for her support, and the refusal of the mother to see Anna and 
the other children or to have anything to do with them. 

Case 6: Bernice il/. 

Bernice is the fifth of six children of Greek parentage. During lier child¬ 
hood, lier parents alternated between living together and apart. Mr. M. 
accused his wife and oldest daughter of being promiscuous. He claimed 
that his wife would not go to the town Avhere his work made it necessary 
for him to reside. j\'Irs. M. claimed that her husband had a violent temper, 
that she lived in fear of him and that he sometimes tlucatciicd her with 
a knife. 

Bernice was cared for in a day nursery between the ages of four and 

seven. Mrs, M. was to pay 10 cents a day for her care but it was difficult 

to collect even this from her, although the day nursery directors found she 
was able to pay. Much of the time Bernice had pediculosis which I\'Irs. M. 
did nothing to eradicate. During this period, the day nursery reports de¬ 
scribed Bernice as having a pale expicssionlcss face, being very rough in her 
play, and given to swearing and the discussion of sexual matters. The direc¬ 
tor of the nursery wrote another social agency that it was her considered 
opinion that Mrs. iVI. was an improper guardian. In tlie strife between 

Mr. and Mrs. M., some of the children sided with the father and went to 

live with him, and some with the mother. In 1943 another child was born 
to Mrs. M. i\dr. M denied paternity, claiming that the real father was 
the husband of Mr. and Mrs. M.’s oldest daughter. Mrs, i\'I. said that 
she did not want the child. She refused to remove it from the liospital. A 
social agency took the child and placed it for adoption after the agency 
brought court action against Mr. and Mrs. M. and convicted them of 
being improper guardians. Mr. M.’s record showed that lie had had com¬ 
plaints of disorderly conduct and assault and battery lodged against him 
at various times. These complaints were dropped, but in 1942 he was con¬ 
victed of atrocious assault and placed on probation for two years. 

One of the older daughters ran away from home at 16 and did not com¬ 
municate with her parents for three years. She accused her fatlier of trying 
to force her into marriage with an older man. One of the sons left home 
at 15 and joined the Merchant Marine by falsifying his age. 

Classification of rejection is based on the failure of the parents to provide 
a proper home, evidence of physical neglect, failure to pay for her care 
when it was within their means to do so, and a court conviction of being 
iinjiroper guardians, 
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Case 11: Connie V. 

Connie is the second of four children born to Mr. and Mrs. V. -who 
u^eie living as man and wife, although Mr. V. had an earlier marriage which 
hnd never been legally dissolved. 

Mr. V. had served in the Army during the first World War. He spent 
some time in a military hospital with a diagnosis of shell shock. For 
several years prior to 1947 his mental condition seemed to show progressive 
deterioration. Veterans groups had tried to obtain assistance for him through 
the Veterans Administration but these efforts always broke down because 
of Mr. V.'s refusal to go to a hospital or submit to a medical examination. 
Altliougli he claimed that doctors were in league with the undertakers and 
no one was allowed to leave a lios[>ital alive, he frequently sought help from 
local hospital clinics because of a variety of vague complaints which the 
clinic records indicated were mostly psychosomatic. Because of his distrust 
of doctors, he refused to have any medical care for his children. At the time 
of this study, Mr. V. had been unemployed for 10 years. Frequently 
he threatened that he would desert his family if conditions grew wovse, but, 
at other times, he threatened to commit suicide if separated from them. 

Mrs. V. is thus described in a social agency summary: 

She is exceedingly dull, c.nnnot follow directions, .ind is easily con¬ 
fused. Moreover, when crossed, she becomes .ingry (piickly and i.s 
sojneHmes abusive to the ebJIdren. fly and large, tlielr meals con¬ 
sist of sweet rolls nnd coffee or cold cereal. She is both dirty and 
Inzy and unable to plan adetpinte meals for the children, We have 
Ii.itl niimeroiis complaints from every neigliborliood in ivliicli the V.'s 
have lived because of their poor housekeeping standards and the dirt 
and filth in which they live. . . , 

Custody of the children w.^s finally taken by the State after court action. 
Prior to this, a social agency had gained the consent of the parents to place 
the children in an institution located only a few blocks from the V. home. 
Connie was placed there ahead of the other children and she manifested 
lier resentment by ''ugly" behavior which was modified when her brothers 
and sister joined her. Mr. and Mrs V. sometimes came on visiting days but 
the children appeared apathetic toward tlie parents. By the time Connie 
took part in the experiment, all the children had made a reasonably good 
adjustment to the institution. 

Rejection is indicated by the failure of the parents to provide properly or 
to give care, frequent abuse of the children by the mother, and the necessity 
of removing them from the custody of their parents. This failure and the 
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lack of emotional bond between parents and children was probably dne to 
tlie low mentality of the mother and the mental deterioration of the father. 

Case 16: Dorothy F. 

Dorothy’s mother died of tuberculosis Avhen Dorothy was two. Little is 
known about her treatment prior to that time: From her mother’s death until 
Dorothy was six, she lived with her alcoholic ajid promiscuous father in a 
scries of disreputable rooming houses. She was then taken in by her grand¬ 
mother, who had a tubercular history, after a social agency had pointed 
out to the grandmother chat the child was living under improper condi¬ 
tions. A grandfather and an aunt with her infant child were also in the 
liouschold, Tliis aunt was separated from her husband. Six years after 
this placement, the grandmother was called to school because Dorothy had 
been late 19 times within six months. The grandmother complained that 
Dorothy was unclean, disobedient, and a thief. All the adult members 
of the family were employed. Because Dorothy had taken money from the 
house to buy candy wlien she came home from school to lunch, the grand¬ 
mother kept the house locked and Dorothy was forced to eat her lunch on 
the back porcli. The school principal referred the grandmother to the school 
psychologist. The grandmother came to the psychologist’s office with Doro¬ 
thy's aunt, Botli had a long list of complaints about Dorothy. The aunt 
said that cither she or Dorothy would have to get out of the house. Dur¬ 
ing the conversation she revealed that she had been recently hospitalized 
for a '‘nervous breakdown” which followed an alcoholic period. The psy¬ 
chologist concluded from the statements given that Dorothy urns severely 
rejected; the rejection had included severe punishment for minor miscon¬ 
duct and constant tlireats to “send her away.” He referred the case to a 
family case work agency whose worker concurred in his opinion. Dorothy 
was immediately removed and placed in an institution. 

Case 21: Ethel S. 

Ethel is a highly intelligent girl of 14 who is now rcsidijig with an aunt. 
She was previously removed from the custody of her parents by court order 
which resulted from a complaint brought by a family case work agency. 

Ethel’s father claims to have run away from liome at II. He says that 
his surname is unknown to him. Pic can only remember that he was called 
"Tom.” He has always worked on merchant vessels, seldom returning home 
more than three or four times a year. Mrs. S. was a nurse prior to her 
marriage. She claims that her marriage proved unliappy because Mr. S. 
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never made an effort to establish a home. He was satisfied to have her live 
in furnished rooms which he visited at Tare intervals. 

Ethel, the only child ol this marriage, first came to the attention of a 
social agency through the complaints of neighbors that she was being neg¬ 
lected. Investigation showed that Mrs. S. was a confirmed alcoholic who 
was intoxicated almost continually. Ethel was then seven, and, according 
to Mrs. S.’s own family, Mrs. S. had been drinking heavily for about 
two years. Protracted efforts to stop Mrs. S.'s drinking were without effect, 
and finally, after three court hearings, Ethel was placed under the guar¬ 
dianship of a child protective agency. These hearings established that al- 
thotigh the father knew of the conditions under which his child was living, 
he had remained indifferent. 

Etliel seems to accept no one emotionally. She is very withdrawn and 
has Jiad episodes during which she has refused to go to school. She would 
prefer to remain in her room and have a home instruction teacher come to 
the liousc. When her father makes his infrequejit visits, her first move is 
ahva 3 's to demand an expensive gift such as a bicycle or fur coat. She manip¬ 
ulates licr aunt by using temper tantrums. 

Case 26: Fred Y. 

Fred is a very dull boy who appears apathetic unless frustrated when he 
becomes excited and vindictive. 

His parents were married at the beginning of the depression. For years 
Mr. Y. was either on relief, on the W.P.A., or employed intermittently. The 
relief authorities felt that he was no shirker and worked to the best 
of his ability. During most of the depression years they resided with Mrs. 
Y.'s parents. Mrs. Y. herself seemed to suffer chronic ill health. Reports 
from physicians in the relief agency stated that Mrs. Y. had two nervous 
breakdowns during these years but no details were given. With improve¬ 
ment in economic conditions, Mr. Y. found steady shift work and Mrs. 
Y. worked at night for the telephone company. 

Tills family first came to the attention of the school psychologist when 
a 13-year-old niece of Mr. Y. reported that she had been living with her 
uncle. This enabled the Y.’s to have someone to stay with their children 
when tliey were both employed on the night shift. The niece reported that 
her bed was in the dining room and Mrs. Y. had told her that they had saved 
enough money to buy dining room furniture so she would have to go. 

Mrs. Y. was later referred to the psychologist because of Fred's school 
difficulties. In two different interviews she showed no interest in his prob- 
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lems, frequently interrupting the psychologist with udmunitions to hurry 
as she had to be going elsewhere. Fred always showed signs of poor care. 
He was frequently ^vhipped, particularly by his mother. When Fred was 
asked who would punish him if he were had, he replied, "God.’' When 
asked how God would punish him, he answered, "By nialcing your father 
and mother hit you.” 

Case 31: George }-J. 

George is the youngest and brightest {IQ 87) of four children. Botli 
parents, particularly the mother, are markedly dull. Social workers have 
described their home as one of the dirtiest in the city. One report states; 

Mrs. H, docs not h.ivc ihc mental capacity to c.iie for cliildrcn . . , 
she is indifferent to their needs ami inconsistent in her discipline, . . , 

The children are permitted to roam the streets at will, When Mrs, 11, 
is annoyed with the children, she strikes out; when amused, she giggles. 

At other times she is indifferent. 

The scliool records show intermittent attendance due to exclusions for 
pediculosis or to the mother keeping the children liorae to run errands, tend 
the 3 'ounger cliildren, etc. In 1947 the judge of the Juvenile Court asked 
a family case work agency to supervise the home because of conditions there. 

Case 36: Harold M. 

Harold is the second of five children born to a father of Italian birth and 
a mother of American birth but It.'ilian descent. 

Mrs. M. is 10 years younger than her husband. Their married life is 
a long record of conflict. After their marriage, Mr. M. "took advantage of 
his wife’s inexperience” and ran around with other women, according to 
his own statement. Later his wife obtained employment, became independent, 
and began to go out herself. Her husband heard rumors about her and 
began to beat her. A long period followed during which they dragged 
their troubles through the offices of lawyers, social agencies, and into court. 
Finally Mrs. M. deserted her husband and children. She was subsequently 
evicted from one flat because of the landlord who found that men were 
constantly visiting there and so much drinking, swearing, and noise went 
on that the neighbors complained. In the meantime, Mr. M. placed two 
of the children with his mother and two with his sisters. He resided with 
his mother but subsequently took up with another woman who became 
pregnant by him. His visits to his mother’s house and to his children 
became infrequent. Mr. M.’s family complained about having to care for 
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his chlldi'en and iVIr. M. asked their mother to take them back. This she 
w.os unwillinR to do because she claimed tJiat she did not have room for 
tliem. She finally took Harold and his brother with the understanding 
that it would be temporary. At the time Harold took pait in the experiment, 
neither Harold nor his siblings were living in homes where their presence 
was desired. 

Case -/-I: Irwin K. 

Irwin is the second of two children. His mother is a widow who has 
been employctl since Iiwin was four, Irwin was. referred tn the ivsyehelogisi 
with this statement: 

... his raiings ace very low, hotli iu his subjects anti in citiv-enship, 
yet his inform.ition on general siibjeOts fs exceptional ... is a con¬ 
stant discipline problem balking at passing with his class to gym, the 
auditorium, etc. . . , has been repeatedly truant. 

Irwin was placed in a day nursery at four, and the records make fvepuent 
reference to the evidence of neglect which he then showed. When inter¬ 
viewed by the ps 3 'chologist, Mrs. K. immediately took the lead before the 
psychologist could explain why she was asked to come. Slie stated that 
Irwin was a great problem to her, unlike his older brother who was of 
great assistance. She said she could do nothing with him and expressed the 
hope tliac the psj'chologist would be able to have him placed in a correctional 
iiistilution or on a farm. She showed no affection and seemed disinterested 
in tlie discussion of any plan that did not call for Irwin's removal. In 
this experiment he was therefore classified as a rejected child. 

Case 46: James F. 

James’ mother married at age 16. After having two children, she deserted 
her family. James was born three years later. His paternity was doubt¬ 
ful. Shortly after birth, he was placed in nn institution where he remained 
until lie was three. He was then transferred to another institution where 
he remained until he was 10. His mother visited him regularly and fre¬ 
quently promised to take him away to live with her. These promises were 
never kept and, as the years passed, he became very disturbed emotionally 
after her visits. In 1942 Mrs, F. came to New Jersey from the Middle 
West where she Jiad previously lived. James and one of her older daugh¬ 
ters came to live with her. Shortly afterward, this daughter ran awa}-. 
James got in trouble for stealing bicycles in 1944 and was jrlaced on proba¬ 
tion, The probation officer cncoucagcd James to jam a soaut graup. One 
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night he stayed a little later to help the scoutmaster, When he arrived 
home, his mother struck him and would not admit him to the house. He 
was taken in by synipatliecic neighbors who “found his clothes grimy and liis 
underwear in shreds." They notified a child-protective agency the next day, 
At the office of the agency, Mrs. F. cried over Jimmy’s lack of affection 
for her, When asked whether he would rather go back to his mother or 
to the Smiths who had sheltered him overnight, Jimmy instantly answered, 
"the Smiths." After investigation, a complaint was filed and the court 
removed custody from the mother and placed Jimmy in a child-caring agency. 
He seemed quite happy there except when his mother visited him when he 
"froze up." In 1944 his mother committed suicide. Two weeks later the 
report of the institution case worker stated: 

Jimmy lias made greater improvement during the last two weeks 
than at any time since lie came here. He takes a responsible part in 
the group. He feels freer to make attachments than heretofore. 




in. COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE DATA FOR THE 
PARENTAL-RESPONSE STORIES 


All the projective matevijvls were presentej to the subjects cither by tlie 
aittlior or by a visiting teacher under his supervision. The. in-csciitntion was 
made to the Control group pupils by classes. After being introduced to tlie 
class, this stv\tcment was made to the children: 

Wc are trying to develop a test to measure well people undcr- 

Rtand luiman nature. As you get older, you learn wlint people nre 
likely to do under certain circumstnnccH. You know what words or 
actions are likely to make different people angry or pleased, This 
test is designed to measure how good you are in understanding huinnii 
nature. Now open to the first page. 

Tlic person giving the test read the first story aloud while the children 
followed oji their papers. The experimenter then said: ‘^Now write in the 
blank space under the story what you think the average mother or most 
motliers would say.” After the children had all done this, the expcriinentcr 
said, ‘‘Now turii to the next page. At the top you will find three choices.” 
The choices were read aloud and the tester said: ‘‘Now put an ‘X* in front 
of tlie one ending which is most like what you wrote on the page before. 
If none of them seems at all like what you wrote, put nn 'X’ in front of 
the ending which is most nearly like what you think the average mother 
would say.” When the children had done this, tlie experimenter said; ‘‘Now 
go through the rest of tlie test in exactly the same manner. Under each 
Story write what you are asked to write, then turn the page and pick the 
ending nearest to what you have written. Later on you will come to sonic 
stories in which a boy or girl says or docs something. They are answered in 
exactly the same manner. Now go ahead.” When the children had com¬ 
pleted the first form, they were given tlie second and told to proceed. Super¬ 
vision was given tliroughout tlie test to sec that tlic cliildreii wrote responses 
before turning to the endings. Perhaps a doxen children out of the 330 
tested commented during the test, ‘‘What she would say would depend on 
wliat kind of mother slie was.” The experimenter would then say, ‘'"Write 
what you think the average mother would say or what most mothers would 
say.” 

Six of the children in the Reject group received the projective m.'itcrlals 
when the stories were given to their hoineroom sections. The reiualnder 
of the rejected children received tlie projective material in the same niamicr 
except that they were given the te.st as one of a group of tliree chosen 
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from the same room. Usually the teacher asked lor voluiUeers and since 
all the children universally volunteered, she was able to pick tlie rejected 
clnld as one of those to take part. 

The plan of adinlnistration thus called for having the child write a “free 
response" to each story before he saw the multiple-choice endings to it. I5y 
having the child “commit himself” in advance, it was hoped to make Ins 
choice of a prepared ending nearer to his first spontaneous reaction. 

A. Characteristics of the Experimental Group 

The differences between the Control and Reject group? in respect to cer¬ 
tain important factors is shown in Tabic 3. The merm age of the Reject 
group exceeds that of the Control group by about one year. The Reject 
group is also somewhat more variable. The mental age of the Control group 
exceeds that of the Reject group hy about four months. Whereas 50'per 
cent of the Control group are boys, the proportion in tlie Reject group is 
58 per cent. The occupational level of the person principally responsible 
for the economic support of the family (in most cases the father) is generally 
higher for the Control group. These differences must be kept in mind when 
comparing the two groups. 

The mental age for botli groups was estimated as of the time they rc- 


TAULE 3 

Control and Rkject Groups Compared im Respect to Certain Background Factors 



Control Group 

Reject Group 

Chronological age, mean 

Stantlni'd deviaiioii 

Mental age, mean 

Standard devl.ition 

Sex, lUimber of hoys 

Sex, niimlicr of girls 

145.26 montlis 
10.484 months 
145.50 months 
16.6SU months 

140 

140 

157.36 months 
15.928 months 
141.12 montUs 
21.984 montlis 
29 

21 

U. S. Emiiloymcat Service 
occupational classilientiou 
of principal family earner 

Per cent of 
occupationally 
cIn&siBed group 

Per cent of 
occupationally 
classified group 

Professional, semi-professional 
•iiul inanagerial 

Sales and clerical 

Service 

Propiietors 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

Housewives, unemployed 

7 per cent 

8 per cent 

11 per cent 

4 per cent 

33 per cent 

13 per cent 

10 per cent 

14 per cent 

4 per cent 

2 per cent 

4 per cent 

6 per cent 

12 per cent 

34 per cent 

24 per cent 

14 per cent 


100 

100 
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ceiveci the projective materials. For nearly all the Reject [irmip tlic mental 
age was tletcimiiied directly by the administration of the Re\’ised Staiiford- 
Ihnet Scale, Form L, within a half month of the time they took part iit the 
experiment. For the remainder wlio had previously icceived the same scale, 
the computation was made by taking; the chronoloKical age as of the time 
they took the projective test and the IQ and determining tlie mental 
age from the Revised Stanford-Hinct maniiaL llccaiisc many of the grouji 
were below grade in reading achievement, it was felt that the Revised 
Stanford-Binct scale would measure their intelligence more accurately than 
would a verbal group intelligence test. For the Control group llic men¬ 
tal age was computed by using the chronological age as of the time they 
took part in the experiment and the mean of the IQ'i. previously received 
from the city-wide le.sting program. The tests used in tins program ^vere 
the Pintner General Ability Tests, Verbal Series. In Elizabeth, city-wide 
inielligcncc tests are administered each year to fourth, sixth, and eightli 
graders. The city-wide mean IQ's obtained on tijcsc group tests were 101.8 
when the seventh graders in the Control group were in the sixth grade, 
and 97,4 when the sixth graders in the Control group rvcic in the fourth 
grade. The corresponding standard deviations were 17.3 and 16.5. Tlicse 
may be coini)ared with Staiiford-Hinct means of from 101.0 to 102,2 for tlie 
standardization groups ranging in age between 11 ami 14 years, 'I'lu- stand¬ 
ard deviations varied between 17.3 and 19.5 10 points. When comparisons 
are made between the Control and Reject groups wliicli take into acct)iint 
mental age, the different tests used for the determination of iiienCal age iti the 
two groups must be borne in mind. 

Intergroup differences in the teacher ratings given on the six personality 
scales arc presented in Table 4. When the differences in the distribution 
of ratings for the Control and Reject groups were tested by the chi-sipiare 
statistic, the odds were strongly against the assumption that the ratings of 
tlic two groups rci)rcsentcd random s.implcs drawn from a single population 
of teacher ratings in five of the six scales. The two groui^h differ in varia¬ 
bility. The Reject group contains fewer “average” children and more 
who deviate in both directions. The Self-Conlidcncc scale is tlie only one 
in which the difference is not statistically significant. 

Since families containing rejected children showing deviate behavior would 
have a greater probability of coining to social agency attention than such 
families where the rejected children did not display dev’iatc behavior and 
since tlic Reject group membership was obtained by scnrcliing social agency 
records, tlic greater fretfuency of dcviate-bchavior children may be in part 
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* P indicstes the probability that the diiFerences betweeo the ratings of the two groups could arise in samples drawn 
from populations homogeneous in respect to teacher ratings. 
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a reflection of tlic manner in which the Rejected gi'oii|) mcmbcrsilii) was 
located. Tlicre were also some differences in tlie circumstances under 
which the teacher ratings were made for the two grovips. The Control 
group pupils were rated by homeroom classes. Si.x of the Rejected pupils 
were rated along with their homeroom groups. In tliese cases the teacher 
was unaware of the experimenter’s interest in a particular cliild. The re¬ 
mainder of the Reject group children were rated individually by home 
teachers after the experimenter had explained that he was interested in the 
child because of his home background. 

B. Scoring of Parental-Responsf. Stories 

The ccjitral purpose of the investigation was to deteiiuinc the relation¬ 
ship between the endings chosen and experimental group membership, chrono¬ 
logical age, mental age, sex, and tlie personality ratings made l)y teachers. 
In studying the effect of various factors on ending choices, each story could 
be considered individually or the story responses could be combined to 
make a score since each ending to the parental-response stories (stories in 
which the endings called for a parental response) could be characterized as 
“accepting,” “neutral,” or "rejecting” on the basis of judges’ ratings. As 
previously described, the endings to the first 10 stories in each form were 
graduated by the experimenter to represent responses on an acceptance-rejec¬ 
tion continuum. This judgment of the experimenter was checked by hav¬ 
ing the endings rated as being “accepting,” “neutral,” or “rejecting” by 10 
judges who were professionally engaged as psychologists, visiting teachers, 
or family-case-work social workers. There was unanimous agreement in 
the classification of all the endings except for the tcntli story in Form 1 
where tlicre was a disagreement on the “neutral” and “accepting” ratings. 
Consequently, this story was not used in the computation of scores. Ten 
judges were used because with 10 judges in agreement on a rating, there 
was but one chance in 1,056 that the population from which the judges 
rverc drawn would not show at least a majority tif judges who tvould also 
be in agreement on the rating. 

Aftci' the story endings had been rated by the judges, the responses of the 
280 children In the Control group and the 50 in the experimental group 
were scored by assigning a score of “3” for accepting endings, “2” for neutral 
endings, and “1” for rejecting endings. This made possible on the 19 
scored stories a score range of 19 to 57. These scores aie hereafter referred 
to as “A-R scores.” 
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C. Item Analysis and Reliahility 

After scoring, an item analysis was inaJc to determine the degree of 
relationship between the choice of each story ending and A-R score. J3i- 
.serial r was employed. The continuous vaihihle was A-R score and the 
dichotomous variable the choice of a particular ending versus any other 
choice. If the responses on a particular story are consistent wdth the 
responses on all the other scored stories, then there should be a positive 
correlation between accepting rcspon.ses on the particular story and the A-R 
scores and a negative correlation between the rejecting responses on the 
particular story and the A-R scores. The correlation between neutral re- 

TAHLE 5 

HlSliRIAI. CORHEI-ATIONS DETWEEN CHOICE OF PARTICUI.AR EnuINOS AS THE DICHOTOMOUS 

Variadliis AMD Totai- Acceptance-Rej ection Scores 
AS THE Continuous Variadles 


Story 

Number 

DcsigiiRlion 
Lcllei 
of Ending 

Judges’ Rating 
of Ending 




for//i 7 



1 

A 

Acc. 

+ .65 



B 

Neil, 

—.32 



C 

Rej. 

—.62 


2 

C 

Acc. 

+ .47 



1) 

Neil. 

+.01 



A 

Rej, 

—.52 


3 

B 

Acc, 

+ .19 



A 

Neil, 

+ .03 



C 

Re). 

—.3 5 


4 

c 

Acc, 

+ .54 



A 

Ncii. 

+ .09 



B 

Rej, 

—.60 


S 

A 

Acc, 

+ .47 


f 

B 

Ncii. 

—.05 



C 

Rej. 

—.42 


6 

C 

Acc. 

+ .40 



B 

Neil, 

+ .09 



A 

Rej, 

—.55 


7 

A 

Acc. 

+ .32 



C 

Ncu. 

+ .11 



B 

Rej, 

—.36 


S 

B 

Acc, 

+.40 



A 

Neil, 

—.29 



C 

Rej. 

—.40 


9 

A 

Acc. 

+ .60 



C 

Ncii. 

—,10 



B 

Rej. 

—.59 
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si)onses on a pai'ticulsir story and the composite scores slioiild show a cor¬ 
relation, citlu‘ 1 ' positive or ncijativc, lyiny hetween the coiiclations obtained 
for the acccptini^ and neutral endintis since tlie score value p:ivcn neutral 
responses lies midway between tlie values assiiiiied to acceptinn and rcjectinj; 
responses. Departure from zero in either a irositive or neyjitive direction 
would he indicative of the association of this psuticular item with coini^ositc 
scores u’hich wci'c above or below the mean of the total distribution, 

The rcsidts of this item analysis arc set forth in 'Fahle 5. It will be seen 
from an inspection of this table that the items arc consistent throiii'lioiit 
with the sliif^lc exception of the acceptini' and ncutial responses to Form 2, 
Story 4. 

TAULT- S (conlimicd) 


Slory 

Niitiiher 

Designaiion 
Lcllei- 
of Eiuliiijj 

Jvulgcs’ Ralhiti 
of liiicliiiK 

'hin. 

1 

A 

I'oi III 2 

Acc. 

+ .35 


H 

Neu. 

—.17 


C 

Rcj. 

—.65 

2 

11 

;\cc. 

+ .52 


A 

Neu. 

—.23 


C 

Rej. 

—.44 

3 

11 

Acc. 

+ .22 


c 

Neu. 

—.09 


A 

Rcj. 

—.29 

4 

A 

Acc. 

+ .18 


11 

Ncii, 

+ .35 


C 

Rej. 

—,49 

S 

B 

Acc. 

+ .29 


A 

Rej, 

—.29 

6 

C 

Acc. 

+ .57 


A 

Neu. 

—,31 


li 

Rej. 

—.43 

7 

C 

Acc, 

+ .38 


11 

Neu. 

-l-,io 


A 

Rcj. 

—,47 

S 

A 

Acc. 

+ .29 


n 

Nell, 

—.16 


c 

Rej. 

—.31 

9 

c 

Acc, 

+ .19 


H 

Neu. 

—,05 


A 

Rej. 

—.24 

10 

C 

Aec, 

+ .46 


A 

Neu. 

+ .10 


11 

Rej. 

—,64 
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The reliability of the A-R scores was determined by finding the product 
moment coefficient of correlation between the scores on Form 1 and Form 2 
for the 280 subjects in the Control group. This yielded an r of .5td:.03. 
TJiis reliability is based on the comparison of two forms, one of which 
contains only 9 items and the other 10 items. Employing the Spearman- 
Brown formula for estimating the reliability of the whole test from two 
coini)arable halves of the test, the reliability of the whole 19 scored items 
would be .68±.03, 

D. Group Membership and d-R Score 

The relation between ending choices and other variables may be approached 
through the use of A-R scores or by consideration of group variations in 
the proportion of accepting, neutral and rejecting endings. Both these 
methods were employed. First consideration will be given to comparisons 
employing A~R scores. One of the central features of the study was the 
compiii'ison of the Control and Reject group responses. Whether the com¬ 
parison was made in terms of mean score or biserial correlation, the differ¬ 
ence Was very close to zero- The range of scores in the Control group was 
28 to 55 and in the Reject group from 29 to 52. The mean scores were 
41.25 for the Control group and 41.70 for the Reject group with standard 
deviations of 5.26 and 5.42 respectively. The difference between the means 
was not significant, the t value being .54 with 328 degrees of freedom. When 
point biserial correlation was computed bettveen group membership and score, 
tile correlation was .01 with a standard error of .05. Hence, in spite of the 
fact that the Reject group had sujfcred severe rejection, their choice of end¬ 
ings to tlie parental response stories, when measured in terms of score, was 
not significantly different from the responses of the Control group. 

E. Occupational Classification and A-R Scores 

Since it is widely accepted that social classes differ somewhat iii their child- 
training practices, the question arose as to whether these differences have a 
measurable induence on responses to the incomplete stories. "Social class" is 
capable of many interpretations. A parental population may be classified 
according to intelligence, education, wealth, otxupation, place of birth, re¬ 
ligion, and the lilce. Information on most of these attributes was not avail¬ 
able for the Control group. Occupational data, however, were available 
for most of the group. Occupation carries a heavy weight in the common 
concept of social class, Occupational level is related to education, wealth, 
and social competence. Therefore, it was desired to see whether there would 
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be any significant difference between the responses of the cliihlvcn whose 
parents were in different occupational levels. Although occupations may be 
classified in various ways, the most desirable for this study was one wliich 
would be most closely related to child training practices. It seemed tliat 
a classification based on the amount of skill, judgment, and training required 
would most suit the jiurpose. Classifying occupations in tliis manner is beset 
with difficulties because competence or skill may have so many different 
aspects. 

Wlfile a number of occupational scales have been constructed, tlie most 
thorougli attempt at occupational classification is probably represented b\’ 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles prepared by the United States Em- 
plo)'ment Service of iJic Department of Labor, Tlie Dictionary contain.^ 
29,000 occupationul titles, many of which represent name variants. Codifica¬ 
tion of these occupations is based on elaborate analyses of occupational duties, 
training requirements, etc., which have been carried on by the Einploynient 
Service for many years. All the categories in the classification system em¬ 
ployed in the Dictionary do not represent steps in a skill-training continuum 
hut the following are recognized as representing steps in such a continmini; 
(rt) professional, semi-professional, and managerial occupations; (A) skilled 
occupations; (c) semiskilled occupations; (d) unskilled occupations. The 
other three categories into which some of the parents fell were clerical -.iikI 
kindred occupations, service occupations, and proprietary occupations. The 
service occupations arc made up of four subclasses: domestic service occupa¬ 
tions, personal seivicc occupations, protective service occvipations, and build¬ 
ing service workers and porteis. Because only 10 cases were in the proprie¬ 
tary classification and these ranged from contractors to pusli-cart owners, this 
group was not used for comparative purposes. 

Tlie parental occupations of 242 of the 280 children in the Control group 
were determined witli sufficient accuracy to permit classilication. In most 
instances the classification was based on the information obtained from tlie 
ciunnlative record. Li a few instances supplementary questioning of tlie 
pupil was necessary. 

Comparison between the responses of the children whose parents fell into 
various occupatioii.il categories ivas made by calculatijig tlie / value for tlie 
dift'ei'cncc between the mean score of each occupational category and the mean 
score of each other occupational category using the formula for independent 
measures. When tliese computations were completed, it was found tliat none 
of the differences attained significance at the 5 per cent conlulcnce level; 
i.e., any differences found might have arisen from the random sampling of a 
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TABLE 6 

/}-R Scores and Occupatjonai. Classification of Parents: Contuoi, Group 


Oecupatiomil 

ciassificaiion 

N 

Mean score 


SD 

Profes-sional, Semi|ji'o- 
fes-sional, and ManagerinI 

21 

+1.381 

1,00+ 

+.603 

Clerical k Sales 

22 

+1.5+5 

1.223 

5,731 

Service 

31 

+0,903 

1,246 

6,939 

Sk-illed 

92 

+1.609 

.505 

4.8+8 

Semiskilled 

37 

39,676 

,936 

5,695 

Laborers 

29 

40.690 

,707 

3.806 


single population of scores. Table 6 shoTVS the means, standard deviations, 
and standard errors of the means for the various occupational groupings. 


F, A-R ScoiiEs AND Other Variadlcs 

Correlation coefficients and ratios were computed Ijctrvccn the scores of 
each experimental group and chronological age, mental age, and the six sets 
of pcrsonnlity ratings, Point biserial correlations between sex and score were 
also calculated. When the chi-square test for piodncss of fit was made, the rc- 
lationshi]) between scores and five of the six personalit 3 ’ variables was signifi¬ 
cantly nonlinear. The exception was Scale A (reserved vs. uninhibited in 
expressing emotion), 

Correlations for linear relationships other than Scale A are presented 
in Table 1. While none of these correlations may be considered high, it 

TABLE 7 

Coefficients of Cobhei.ation detiveen . 4 ~R Scores and Other Variadles Within 
T iiR Control and RgjKcT Groups 


Control Grou^ Reject Group 

Correlation Correlation 

with Jj-R Scores St. Error wiih ^I'R Scores St. Error 


Clironological Age 


.06 

-1-.28* 

.13 

Mental Age 

-I-.12 

.07 

d-.39‘» 

,12 

Sext 

.17* 

.07 

.43* 

,15 


fPoint l)iserlal correl.itions, higher scores associnted wiih girls, 
*SfatisljcaJIy .«ignific.Tnt at or beyond the live per cent con/idcnce level. 


must be remembered that they arc influenced by the reliability of the test 
■which in terms of A-R score is .68. Furthermore, since the pupils were 
drawn from only the sixth and seventh grades, the variability in maturity is 
correspondingly narrow. The control group standard deviation in chrono¬ 
logical age i.s only a little more than 10 months and the standard deviation 
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{(\r njentjil ivijs 17 months. For the Reject Kmnn the an rcspoiuiui^ 
staiiclmd deviations Avere 16 and 22 months. 

If the low bvit significant relationship between chri)aolo;iical anc and A-R 
score is not accepted as reflecting a real relationship, tlicji it be ncccssar.v 
to attribuic the iclationship to a systematic sampling error as a lesulc of 
which the older pupils n'ould differ from the younger in some attvilnitc 
other than age which woidd be related to A-R score. Pupils were drawn 
from two grades—the sixth and seventh. The residential areas fiom which 
the .sixth grade clcmejitarj' pupils were drawn lay tvithin the districts from 
wliicli the seventli grade junior high school pupils were drawn and seemed 
to be representative of those areas in economic status and national origin 
of the parents. Any slight variation would apparcjitly nor influence the 
results since it has already been demonstrated that there is no significant 
relationship between occupational status and score. 

The low but significant biscria! correlation between sex and A-R seme 
is found in both the Control and Reject groups. In each group girls have 
the higher A'R scores. 

More detailed analysis of responses presented later will thiow liglit on 
the response characteristics which produced this maturity and sex difference 
jji mean score. 

'Phe correlation ratios arc presented in 'Fable 8. Conipaiisons between 
the size of the correlation ratios for the Control and Reject gioups arc 
complicated by tlic differences in the two groups. Tlie correlation ratio is 


TABLE 8 

CORKEI.ATION RATIOS HETWEEN A~R SCORES AND PERSONALITY RATlNIiS 



iiyx 

PL' 

My 

)>]■ 

Personality A 

.0>t4 

Coiilrol Gioup 
.040 

.345*'^ 

.035 

13 

.070 

.040 


,039 

C 

.i83** 

.039 

,351’* 

.035 

D 

.049 

.040 

.251” 

.()3S 

E 

.071 

.040 

.247”- 

.033 

F 

.087 

.040 

,34(1*’ 

.036 

Personality .A 

.388'^'^ 

Rcjprt Group 
.081 

.702*’ 

,043 

ij 

.28 d* 

.087 

.757’* 

,041 

C 

.323* 

.085 

.613** 

.060 

IJ 

.329* 

.085 

.fjs**- 

.052 

E 

.202 

.092 

• Ml-'’- 

.054 

F 

.204 

.091 

.723** 

.046 


‘SiKiiilicaiu nt ilic 5 per cent level of conliilcncc. 
'‘^Sigiiihcaiu at ilic 1 per cent level of confidence. 
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influenced by the numbers in each of the subclasses. With a constant num¬ 
ber of subclasses, if everything else is equal, a smaller sample tends to give 
a Urgev coirclation ratio. Since the Reject group was the smaller of the 
two, its correlation ratios tend to be inflated more by the factor of sample 
size. In Table 8 is presented the correlation ratios for the regression of 
.V on y and y on a-. In each case the y distribution consists of the A-R 
scores, In the na-y column all the correlation ratios are very significant 
(more than four times the probable error). Finally in Table 9 the sig- 
nificiint iivy ratios are corrected for both sample size and broad categories 
by using the procedure originally developed by Kelley and presented by 
Peters and Van Voorhis. There is a significant relationship between all 


TABLE 9 

Correlation Ratios Corrected for Sample Size and Broau Categories (e) ortween 
j - l-R Scores and Other Variables for Control and Reject Groups 



Control Group 
e xy 

Reject Group 
e xy 

Chvonologlcal Age 

.3S*’ 

,62'** 

Mentnl Age 

.19 

.39 

Pei'sonnlity A 

.35” 


U 

.21** 

.79** 

C 

.35** 

.60** 

D 

.23** 

,68** 

E 

.23** 

.66** 

P 

.34** 

.74** 


**Stritislicnlly sigiiiticant at the one per cent level of confidence. 


the tabled variables and A-R scores within both groups with tlic exception 
of mental age where the ratio does not attain significance within either group. 
The higher correlation ratios for the Reject group are not surprising in view 
of tile greater variability of that group. 

These statistically signifleant correlation ratios demonstrate the presence 
but not the direction of the relationships between score and rating. Smootlied 
curves for mean personality score ratings show a "fF" shaped curve pre¬ 
dominating rvith higher scores associated with "average” ratings and lower 
scores associated with below avera^ and above average ratings while the 
small number of extreme scores at each end of this distribution have again 
slightly higlier ratings to make truncated upward-pointed tips on either 
end of the "W Since this type of relationship is found in Scale A (Reserved 
to Uninhibited) and Scale F (Attention-Seeking to Shy), the hypothesis 
that the Reject children who were reserved and shy would tend to have 
higher A-R. scores because they would be replacing harsh reality with pleasant 
fantasy is not borne out. Higher scores tend to be associated with average 
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ratings in those scales where the extremes of the scale icpiescnt less desirable 
personality characteristics. The balance between the types of responses chosen 
by tile experimental subgroups which produce these effects will be analyzed 
in the rest of the section. 

A further difficulty in the use of A-R scores is that they do not dis¬ 
tinguish between the separate contributions made by accepting, neutral, and 
rejecting responses. Two neutral responses make the same contribution to 
a score as one accepting and one rejecting response, althoiigli their psychologi¬ 
cal significance might be nuite different. 

To determine the separate contributions made by the three types of re¬ 
sponses, eacli type was summed for each subject and the mean number of 
responses per subject computed for the various cxpcn’incntaJ classifications, 
Tlic significance of the differences between the means was then tested by 
using the formula for uncorrelated groups and calculating i ratios. Tables 
10 and 11 show the means and standard errors of the means for various 
categories of the Control and Reject groups. The chronological atid mental 
age comparisons arc made between split halves while the five-fold classifica¬ 
tion on the personality ratings arc condensed to three-fold classifications to 
increase the numbers in each of the groups and the stability of the compared 
means, 

Tile results of testing the differences between the means for significance 
are set forth in Tables 12 and 13. 

Although the Control group was limited to pupils from but two grades, 
the sixt/i and seventh, and the stcTnclard deviatkm of the grotrp rn chionKjlogical 
age was only 10 and one-half months, there is a significant difference between 
the mean number of accepting responses when the older half of the group 
is compared witli the younger half. The older half cliosc significantly more 
accepting responses and significantli' fewer rejecting responses, but the fre¬ 
quency of neutral responses did not differ significantly between the two 
comparison groups. The correlation of higher chronological age with higlier 
J-li score may therefore be attributed to the tendency of the older children 
to choose more accepting responses which carried a score of three and fewer 
rejecting responses which carried a score of one. 

Because of the liigh relationship between chronological age and mental 
age, we would expect similarity in the findings for the mental age compari¬ 
sons. Again there is a significant difference in tlie frequency of rejecting 
responses when the older half mentally arc compared with the j'oungcr 
half. Rejecting responses arc characteristic of the more mentally immature. 
The difference between the two halves in the number of accepting responses 
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TABLE 10 

MriAN number ok Accei'Tinc, Neutral, and Rejectinr Rbsi'ouses Made uy Controi, 
Group Categories and Standard Errors of thb Means 

^Vccepttftg Responses Neutral Responses RejectingResponscs 
Standard Standard Standard 


Categoiy 

Mean 

N umber 

Error 
of Mean 

Mean 

Number 

Er«oi' 
of Me.an 

Mean 

Number 

Error 
of Mean 



8.321 

.281 

6.907 

.213 

3.864 

.248 

Younger Half 

7.079 

.236 

6.929 

,160 

4.929 

,224 

Menial Aee 

Higher Half 

7.914 

.252 

7.286 

.192 

3.814 

,210 

Lower Half 

7.486 

.263 

6.550 

.179 

4.979 

.235 

Sex 


7.314 

.230 

6.836 

.172 

4.907 

,221 

Giris 

S.086 

.284 

7.000 

.203 

3.S86 

.227 

Scale A Rating 

Reserved 

7.253 

.322 

7.044 

.229 

4,670 

.287 

Average 

8-333 

.320 

6.656 

.236 

•l■.062 

,266 

Uninhibited 

7.355 

.296 

7.075 

.224 

4,430 

,272 

Scale n Rating 

Quarrelsome 

7.913 

.479 

6.543 

.328 

4,674 

,356 

Average 

S.Q43 

.303 

6.649 

.213 

4.299 

,288 

Peaceable 

7.380 

.262 

7.248 

.190 

4,372 

.231 

Scale C Rating 

Self-Confident 

7.927 

.335 

6.939 

.266 

4.171 

.269 

Average 

7.529 

.278 

6.905 

.200 

4.310 

,252 

Lacking in S.C. 

7,D42 

.402 

6.931 

.235 

4,986 

.334 

Scale D Rating 

Daydreaming 

7.707 

.380 

6.382 

.227 

4,931 

.353 

Average 

7,892 

.249 

6.752 

.179 

4.369 

,218 

''Objective” 

7,246 

.363 

7.831 

.289 

4.000 

.312 

Scale E Rating 

Pooi'Iy-Uehaved 

8.178 

.653 

6.464 

.402 

4.536 

.486 

Average 

7.829 

.274 

6.658 

.196 

4.513 

.257 

Well-Behaved 

7.429 

.266 

7.244 

.196 

4.274 

,215 

Scale y Rating 

Attention-Seeking 

7.83S 

.382 

6.456 

.286 

4,794 

,345 

Average 

7.961 

.279 

6.905 

.178 

4.134 

.240 

Shy 

7.200 

.309 

7.318 

,244 

4.482 

.274 


is not statisticall.v significant, Tlicre is a significant cliifercnce, however, 
in the proportion of neutral responses. The higher frequency was associated 
with higlier mental age. It would appear, therefore, that maturity when 
measured either chronologically or inctttally is associated with a lowered fre¬ 
quency of rejecting responses. The more mature tend to replace rejecting 
responses with neutral responses when the group is split on the basis of 
mental age and with accepting responses when the group is split on the basis 
, of chronological age. In other words, the older pupils of higher IQ tend 
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FABLE 11 

MllAN NUMOHR of AcCEI'TINO, NEUTR.VI,, and REJI!CTIN(5 KtSI>t)NSi;S MAI)1' IlY Rl JUcr 

Groui’ Categories and Standard E^NOtts of tiijs ]\{(;,\ns 

Acce|nin|$ Nculra) RcjeclinK 

Responses Kcspuiiscs Responses 

Category Mean (r„^ Mean it,,, Mean (r„, 


Chron. Age 


Older Half 

8.040 

.512 

8.160 

.565 

2.800 

.490 

Younger Half 

7.240 

.653 

7.360 

.459 

5,120 

.636 

Mental Age 

Higher Half 

8,040 

.564 

8.280 

.5X9 

2,680 

.466 

Lower Half 

7.240 

.615 

6.520 

.408 

5.240 

.638 

Sex 

Boys 

7.4H 

.569 

7.069 

.534 

4.62J 

.521 

Girls 

8.333 

.549 

7.857 

.505 

3.0411 

.674 

Scale /I Rating 

Resen'ed 

6.960 

.662 

8.200 

.500 

3.S40 

713 

A\'erage 

7,000 

.568 

7.750 

.996 

4.250 

,862 

Uninhibited 

S.9+! 

.692 

6.059 

.572 

4.00(1 

.634 

Seale fl Rating 

Quarrelsome 

9.154 

.704 

6.000 

.662 

3.84(i 

,904 

Average 

6.810 

.578 

7.619 

.541 

4.572 

.627 

Peaceable 

7.500 

.810 

8J75 

,728 

3,250 

.753 

Scale C Rating 

Self-Confident 

8.167 

.753 

7.083 

.924 

3.750 

.906 

Average 

7.777 

.616 

7.833 

.644 

3.389 

.589 

Lacking in S.C. 

7,200 

.783 

7.200 

.493 

3.367 

.719 

Scale D Rating 

IDaytlrcaming 

7.050 

.665 

7.650 

.516 

4.300 

77S 

Average 

8.183 

.697 

8.000 

.701 

2.938 

,67 5 

“Objective” 

7.857 

.832 

6.500 

,727 

5.643 

.716 

Scale fi Rating 

Poorly-Behaved 

8.429 

.705 

5.929 

.65+ 

4.750 

,883 

Average 

7.000 

.846 

7.941 

.542 

4.059 

.713 

Well-Behaved 

7.632 

.696 

8.053 

.637 

3,316 

.662 

Seale F Rating 

Attention-Seeking 

8.389 

.667 

6.778 

.701 

3.833 

,584 

Average 

8.071 

.739 

7.071 

.SS+ 

3.857 

,66+ 

Shy 

6.556 

.699 

8.278 

.589 

4.167 

.924 

toward moi'c nctitra 

J responses ivJiile 

tJ)c older 

pupil.s of 

Inu'er JO 

tend to- 


Will'd more accepting responses. 

Several hypolhescs might be suggested to account for the trends alinvc 
described, If it is accepted that there is not a sampling biiis prescrit and 
that the older pupils are not drawn from an essentially different iMipulation 
iind the manner in which the sample was taken, the distribution of intelli¬ 
gence, and the social level of the parents show no significnnf difference 
between the older and younger pupils when the differentiation is based on 
attained grade, then there seems to be no substantial evidence for assuming 
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TABLE 12 

SiRNiricftNcE OF Diffehences det\VEcn the Mean Number of Accepting, NiiuTRAr. 
AND Rejecting Responses of Control Group Categories as Tested by ( Ratios ’ 


Accepting Neutral Rejecting 

Responses Responses Respoiises 

Categories Compared D.f- t D.f. t B.f. [ 


Older half, clironologi* 

cally, younger htilf 

278 

3.3B4*** 

278 

.082 

27S 

3.179*** 

Higher half in menlnl 

age, lo-wer half 

278 

1.160 

278 

2,798**^ 

278 

3.698**“ 

Boys, girls 

278 

2.109** 

278 

.614 

278 

3.22l**» 

Scale A 

Reser'd, Average 

186 

2.379*** 

185 

1.179 

185 

1.555 

Rcser'd, uninhlb'd 

ISO 

.233 

182 

.097 

182 

.609 

Average, uninliib'd 

185 

2.2+8* 

187 

1.2S5 

187 

.965 

Scale 

Qiiarr,, average 

141 

.230 

1+1 

.271 

141 

,819 

Quarr., peaceable 

ISl 

.976 

181 

1.855 

131 

.713 

Average, peaceable 

232 

1.628 

232 

2.102’ 

232 

.198 

Scale € 

Self-con., average 

206 

.000 

206 

.102 

206 

,377 

Self-con.j lack S.C. 

1S2 

1.692 

152 

.023 

152 

1,900 

Average, lack S.C, 

196 

1.81+ 

196 

.08+ 

196 

1.610 

Scale D 

Daydr'mliigi average 

213 

.+07 

213 

1.3+S 

213 

1,351 

Daydr’ming, object, 

121 

.878 

121 

3.981*** 

121 

1.977 

Average, objective 

220 

1.465 

'209 

3.16++** 

220 

.979 

Scale E 

Poorly beh.j average 

UJ 

.+93 

143 

.43+ 

1+3 


Poorly beb-j well-beli. 

161 

1.020 

161 

1.747 

172 


Average, ivell-beh'd. 

250 

•969 

250 

2.123* 

261 

.714 

Scale F 

Att-Soek’gi average 

193 

.260 

193 

1.328 

193 

1 568 

Att.'Seek’^;, shy 

151 

1.299 

151 

2.286+ 

151 

,709 

Average, shy 

210 

1.829 

210 

1.359 

210 

.953 


’Statistically significant at .05 level of confidence. 
’’Statistically significant at .02 level of confidence. 
’’’Statistrcally significant at .01 level of confidence. 


that the older pupils enme from homes whicli were systematicallj' different 
in their child training practices. It is possible that the older children were 
liandletl differently by their parents because of their greater attained age 
and this difference in liandling is reflected in their responses. If such is 
the case, it would seem that there also should have been a significant differ¬ 
ence between the Control and the Reject groups since the Reject group liad 
been selected on the basis of the deviate behavior of the parents. It seems 
more likely to the experimenter that the more mature pupils were more 
sophisticated in this testing situation and that they had a greater tendency 
to select answers which depicted the mother replying in what they considered 
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'I’AULK 13 

SuiNincANcK cir Divi I'tvv.Ncv.s WLTWKtu ’HU; Mi'.an Nusuii-R iiv AcctiTiNt;, NruiR.M,, 
AND RtjfcriNf: RKSfONSKS OF R]:,|i;ct tJnoui- C^ATiiccmits as ’ri'.STiii) iiv l Ratios 


AcctpiinR Ntuirnl Rujcciing 

Responses Responses Responses 


Cntcgories Conijiarecl 

D.f. 

1 

D.f. 

r 


t 

Older lialf, clironniogi- 

cally, younger lialf 

4S 

.965 

48 

1,099 

•IS 

2.889*'" 

Higher half in mental 

age, lower half 

48 

.959 

48 

2.-I58- 

48 

3.2-10 

Hoys, girls 

48 

1.189 

48 

1,167 

48 

1.841 

Seale .■! 

Rescr'd, average 

31 

.046 

31 

,404 

3J 

.367 

Rescr'd, uninhih’d 

40 

2.066' 

40 

2.817**‘'‘ 

40 

.168 

Average, uninhib'il 

23 

2.166'‘ 

23 

1.473 

23 

.191 

Seale II 

Quarr., average 

32 

2.573*“ 

32 

1,800 

32 

.660 

Qunrr., iieaceahlc 

27 

1.6-13 

27 

2.4M* 

27 

.507 

Average, peaccahle 

35 

.693 

35 

.834 

35 

.741 

Scale C 

Self-con., average 

28 

.401 

28 

.666 

28 

.334 

Self-con., lack S.C. 

30 

.890 

30 

.112 

20 

.328 

Average, lack S.C. 

36 

.579 

36 

.781 

36 

.023 

Scale D 

Dajdr’ming, average 

34 

1.182 

34 

.402 

34 

1.322 

Daydr'ming, object. 

32 

.628 

32 

1.28'9 

32 

1.271 

Average, objective 

28 

,853 

28 

1,485 

28 

2,7-V9-** 

Scale E 

Poorly-beh.^ average 

29 

1.298 

29 

2.369* 

29 

.609 

Poorly-bcli,, well-bc. 

31 

.805 

31 

2.327* 

31 

1.300 

Average, well-beh’d 

34 

,527 

34 

.134 

34 

.764 

Seale F 

Att.-Seek'g, average 

30 

.320 

30 

.321 

30 

.027 

Att.-Scck’g, shy 

34 

1.897 

34 

1.639 

34 

,32+ 

Average, shy 

30 

1.490 

30 

1.456 

30 

.287 


■^Statistically significant at .05 level nf ccnfitlcncc. 

“^Slatlstically significant at .02 level of confidence. 

''**SlalistfcalIy significant nl ,01 level of confidence, 


a "nice” or polite manner. It may also be possible that some of the inipils 
felt that the lest Avas dc.sifinetl to reveal coiulitions in their homes and that 
they covered up accordingly. 

Tin's explanation is somcrvliat strained, however, if it is used to account 
for the significant (llffercnccs in the Contrcil group between the responses of 
girls and those of boys unless it is agreed that girls, for some reason, display 
more test sophistication. 

Only one set of Control group personality scale ratings shoAVed sigiAilicant 
differences in the mean mimber of accepting endings. Pupils rated '‘average” 
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Oil Scale d had a iiighcr mean number of accepting responses than those rated 
above or below the average in tendency to express emotion. This group 
of “average'’ pupils contained 50 boys and 46 girls. Hence, the higher 
mean of tlie “average’' raters cannot be attributed to a preponderance of 
girls in the group. 

None of the other relationships between personality scale ratings and 
mean number of accepting responses attained statistical significance. The 
closest approaches were made b}' the higher means of the “average" pupils 
ns compared with those lacking in self-confidence (Scale C) and between 
those rated “average" and those rated more shy than the average (Scale F), 
The lowest means were found among the intercorrelated traits of “reserve," 
'‘peaceableness,’’ "lack of self-confidence," “shyness," and “good school be¬ 
havior.” Also characterized by low frequencies were the “objective” ratings 
on Scale D. It should be emphasized that the total number of responses 
made by each individual was fixed by the conditions of the experiment. 
Higher freciuencies in one category must necessarily be accompanied by lower 
frequencies in the otliers. 

As i)reviously stated, tliose of higher mental age have a greater neutral 
response frequency. An examination of the neutral responses in the Appen¬ 
dix will show that they are generally balanced —admonition, advice, or the 
pointing out of failure being coupled with suggestion, expression of interest 
or approval, and nurturant feelings. A comparison of neutral response 
means which yields a significant difference is that between those rated 
“average" and “peaceable” on Scale B. The mean number of neutral 
responses is higher for those with a “peaceable” rating. A significantly 
higher mean for neutral responses is also a characteristic of pupils rated 
“objective” on Scale Dj and the significance of the difference holds for 
comparisons between the “objective" and both those rated “average” and 
those rated “daydreaming." The t ratio between the “objective" and the 
“daydreamers” was the greatest of all those computed, In Scale D an effort 
was made to separate those whose attention seemed strongly fixed on the 
immediate environment (the “objective") from those given to inner thoughts. 
There was also a significant difference between the means for “well-behaved” 
as compared to average pupils on Scale E and “shj'” as compared to “atten¬ 
tion-seeking” pupils on Scale F. The higher frequency of neutral response.s 
was a characteristic of the “well-behaved" and "shy” pupils. As shown in 
Table 14, “peaceableness” is associated with both “good school behavior” and 
shyness and all tJiree of these traits are positively associated with neutral 
responses. An even stronger relationship with neutral responses is found 
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I'AHLl-: 14 


iNTKHCOimri.ATIONS 

DHTWEI'N 

Pehsoxai.ity 

’Trait Ratincisi 

CoNTROI. 

GrOUI' 

Scale 

A 

H 

C 

P 

!■ 

F 

A 


—.526 

—,584 

,120 

—,371 

—.674 

H 

—.526 


.169 

',031 

.701 

.602 

C 

—.584 

.169 


—.254 


,522 

P 

.120 

,031 

—.254 


.262 

.000 

li 

—.371 

.701 

,089 

,262 


.48 3 

F 

—.674 

.602 

,532 

,000 

.481 



on the ohjcctivc-daydreaminR continiiiiin which has a low relationship with 
the otlier variables inentioiictl (Correlation of D with li, .03; with li, .26; 
and with F, .00). Neutral responses, in suinmart', seems associated with 
mental maturity and a p^roup of characteristics in larffc pari traditionally 
deemed desirable; that is, ability to concentrate on tlie task at hand, jiood 
school behavior, peaceableness. Also associated with neutral rcsi)onses is 
shyness which studies have .shoAvn is a trait held in [treater rej^ard by manv 
teachers than self-assertion and agfrression. 

Rejecting res|)onscs are chosen less frecjucntly tlian the other two types 
of responses, A tendency toward the selection of rejecting responses is 
characteristic of younger pupils chronologically, those of lower mental age and 
hoj'S, All these differences exceed the ,01 level of confidence. None of 
the personality subgroup comparisons yielded statistically significant differ¬ 
ences in rejecting response means although tlie / ratio for the difference 
between ‘‘daydreaming” and ''objective” fails to attain the .05 level by a 
tliird-dccimal-place difference. Tlie higher frequency of rejecting rcsi^onscs 
was made by the “daydreamers." If we go down the list of peisonality 
attributes and select those which would generally he considered the most 
desirable, those attributes in each case are characteri'Acd by a lower frequency 
of rejecting responses though none of the dififcrcnces is statistically signili- 
cant. This is true of average pupils as compared witli rcscived oi unin- 
liibitcd, average as compared with very quarrelsome or peaceable, self-confi¬ 
dent pupils as compared to all others, objective pupils as compared to all 
others, wcll-beliavcd as compared with otlicrs, and average as compared witli 
either shy or attention-seeking ones. 

G. Resi’Onsi:-Tyi>e Comi’Arisoxs BetwI'En the Coxtroi, and Reject 

Groui',s 

It has already been pointed out that there is no reliable difference between 
the cxpeiimcntal gTO'ups in Ycsponscs, tn the parcnt-teacttuu stnviei svKcn 

those responses arc in score form, 'Flic same holds true when the types of 
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response arc considered separately- The / ratios for the difference between 
the experimental groups in mean number of accepting responses is .137; in 
mean number of neutral responses, 1.233; in mean number of rejecting 
responses, .942. With 328 degree.*: of freedom, all these fall short of statisti¬ 
cal significance. 

Although the overall patlerniiig is the same, it may be asked whether 
the response trends within the Reject group arc similar to those In the 
Control group. With some significant exceptions the trend is similar. In 
the Control group, the “average” on Scale t-1 had a higher mean number 
of accepting responses than the ''uninhibited.” In the Reject group this 
was reversed. The i ratio testing the difference between the mean number 
of accepting responses made by the “uninhibited” Control group and the 
“iinitihibitcd" Reject group children is 2.11. With 105 degrees of freedom 
this is significant at the 5 per cent level. When the Control group “objec¬ 
tive" pupils on Scale D are compared with the Reject “objective" pupils, 
we find that the Reject group pupils have a higher mean number of rejecting 
responses. The i ratio testing the significance of tile difference is 2.10 which 
is significant at the .05 level with 77 degrees of freedom. 

The separate analysis of accepting, neutral, and rejecting responses again 
demonstrate the falsity of the hypothesis that the shj^, reserved, or daydream¬ 
ing children would have a tendency toward more accepting responses. 

The two experimental groups do not differ in preference for the three 
ending types. However, tlic “uninhibited" rejected children have a stronger 
tendency toward accepting choices than comparable children in the Control 
group while the “objective” children who have been rejected choose rejecting 
endings with significantly higher frequency than do “objective” children in 
the Control group. 



I\^ ANALYSIS OF THE DATA OIITAJNED FROM THE CHILD- 
REACTION STORIES 

E'.\cl\ of the two series of stories incloitcd live stories in which tlu' ciullou^ 
described responses wliicli a child make to situations as well as 10 

stories with cndinjfs describing parental reactions to situations. 'T'he endintis 
to these cliild-rcaction stories were selected to include types of cliild behavior 
associated witli parental rejection. '^I'liesc stories wcie included to deter¬ 
mine whether there was a demonstrable relationship between the choice of 
certain child-reaction endings as “most likely” on the one li;md and accept- 
;incc-rcjcction sctircs, personality ratings by teachers, sex and niatuiity on 
the other. 

’rhe endings to tlic child-reaction stories wcic not tlcsigned to lit a con¬ 
tinuum as the mother-response story endings litted an acceiitancc-rcjeclion 
continuum. Some stories present ending choice^ in which tlie central chilil 
character sliows outwardly-directed aggression hv criticism of othcis ami by 
demands that they comply with bis wishes. In others, the central character 
feels hostile but does not ovcitly reveal it. Still otliers give an oiiportunity 
to display egocentric behavior. For convenience in following the discussion 
of this chapter a synopsis of the 10 child-reactitin stories anil endings is pre¬ 
sented. 

A. SvNoi'Sis OF CniLD-REsi'ON'sn Stories 

1 

Sloiy 31. Allhough iiis book is still before liim, a hoy has just iinished 
his humework anil he is dying lo decide whether lu go ncxl door and 
|)lay or listen to the radio. His inothci comes in limping and wlicn tlie 
boy asks, she explains that she hurt her knee, She urges him lo linMi 
his homework and s.iys she must go lu the gruuciy. 

//, Child says liis work is done and asks if he can go oiu aiul I’lay. 

]{. Hoy urges his mother to rest and says that he will gii m ihe sluio. 

C. Cliild asks if lie can lisleii lu the radio when bis uork is done. 

Slory 13. Ilavdiig been piomiscd a nip lu (he movies, a hoy is 
playing in the dining room. lie collides with his mother as she enters 
and hreaks a planer. Ilis mother says lie cannot go tu the movies and 
orders him to his room. 

.As the child goes lo his luom, he wonders why he is always do¬ 
ing the wrong thing. 

B. 'The hoy (pie.siions the punishment poinUng out that die inciilcni 
was an accident. 

C. rhe hoy goes silently lo his looiii, thinking he is liciiig treaied in 
a mean, iinfaii manner. 
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Story 13. A hoy grabs another’s hat. Turning to look back as lie 
runs, he trips and falls, Other children laugh. When he gets home, 
his mother is in bed with a "strange pain” in her chest. He goes to 
his oivn room feeling blue. 

A. He is worried about his inotlier. 

B. He wished he had behaved and not grabbed the hat, 

C. He thinks if he hnd not looked back, lie would not have fallen. 

Story I’l. A boy is mopping the porch when his mother suddenly 
calls him in. His father does not see the inop pail and steps in it. 
He scolds the boy angrily, 

A. The boy thinks it a good joke on the father because he .should 
have looked where he wns going, 

B. The boy blamed his mother for calling him in. 

C. The boy blamed himself for leaving the pail in the way. 

Story IS. A boy tries to enter a ball game which has staited. The 
pitcher tells him to run along, 

A. He withdraws thinking the boys mean, 

B. His feelings are hurt and he resolves that he will not play ivilK 
those boys any more. 

6'. The boy demands a chance saying that he has a right to play. 

Form 2 

Story 11, A boy is caught stealing candy and is taken by a police¬ 
man to hi.s father who told him how bad it was to steal. The hoy 
promisecl never to steal again. Later he lias another opportunity to 
steal. 

A. He stenis. 

B. He resists icmptotion. 

C. He leaves the store to avoid temptation. 

Story 12. A boy is caught throwing snowballs in the school yard. 
Two otlier boys who (lircw snowballs were not detected. The boy is 
taken to the principal who aska whether he has anything to say. 

.7. The boy did not want to tell on the otliers so he said he had 
nothing to say except that he was in the wrong, 

B. He admitted throwing snowballs but promised he would never 
do it again if he were not punished, 

C, He claimed he wns only defending himself from two other boys. 

Story 13. At a critical point in a football game, a team does not 
follow the advice of the star player and they fail to win. In the 
dressing room the star 

A. Says that anyway they played a good game and lie hopes for 
better luck next time. 

H. Accuses his lenminates of being “dumb” and says they should 
have listened to him. 
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C. Hliiincs liiinscif for iicil hcing quick cnouKli >>> cnrryinj' iIuoiikIi 
llic play an which the learn had derided. 

Slory 14. \^'hilc going lo school, a hoy sees broken glass on ibe 
hidewnik, Another hoy, who is frci|iicnliy late, falls on the glass while 
hurrying lu scliool and cuts his knee. When the lirst Itoy learned of 
this, he chuiight 

A. It .served the injured hoy right for not starling to school on 
lime. 

U, That the accident was his own fault hecaiisc he had not pushed 
the glns.s from the walk. 

C. 'I'liat whoever dropped the glass in the first place should have 
cleaned it up. 

Story 15. A boy, sitting on his back porch, is sad hecinisc he has 
been told by his parents that he must get rid of his dog. Ills mother 
comc.o oul of the house nnd says she is going across the street. Tlic dog 
follows licr around (he house. In a moment (he boy hears Clic screech 
of car brakes niul n crash. lie runs around the house and hncls ihal 

A. Hi.s mother lias been hit hy a car. 

li, The dog was hit by o car- 

C. The mother and dog were safe. ’I'wo cars Iiad collided. 

H. Child-Reaction Responses and ^- l-R Scores 

Tile relation of chlltl-rcaction ending choice to .4-R score tvas analysed indi¬ 
vidually for cacli story l>y examining the significance of the diffci'cncc between 
the A'R score means of those choosing each ending to each story. Sinyc 
each story had three endings, three comparisons of means could be made 
for each story and .10 comparisons could be made for the whole 10 child- 
reaction stories. Of tlie 30 comparisons hetwccii mean A-R scores for 
different ending choices there were 13 differences "which were .statistically 
.significant at or beyond tile 5 per cent level of confidence. 'I’lic results 
are tabularized in Table 15. It should be Tcmcmbercd tliat tlic com¬ 
parisons made represent comparisons between groups differing in their clioicc 
of ending to a particular story and hence the stability is lost which would 
result from successive samplc.s of reactions to similar stimuli. 

Children wlio chose endings in which the central cliilil character showed 
lack of concern for the parent’s welfare or hostility toward the parent tended 
to have lower (more rejecting) A-R scores than children choosing endings 
showing the opposite kind of behavior. When the mother came in limping 
and announced that she was going to the store, the children who selected the 
ending in which the child offers to go to the store in tlic motlier's place had 
liigher A-R scores than those who made no offer to help aiut asked for jicr- 
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TABLE IS 

SiGNiricAvicK OF THE Diffeken’ces detween THE Mean A-U Scobes ok Controi. Groop 
S uDjEcTs Choosing Various Endings to tub Chilij-Uesponse Stouies 


(F) and 

Story (S) Number 

Letter designation of 
ending chosen by end¬ 
ing-choice subgroup 
with higher mean 

A-R scores 

*6 _ 

2 ^2 S 

w -Q bO u 
a .O R 

C S S» ® 

•Sf § ■'' i- 
^ > 2 

«* .5 ^ JSrJ 
a"® 

di 

, < 

Level of 
Signiticance 

FI, Sll 

B 

A 

261 

2.57 

,05 

FI, S13 

A 

C 

134 

2.24 

.05 

Fv, sn 

B 

c 

164 

2.12 

.0 5 

FI, ai4 

C 

A 

209 

2.33 

.05 

Fl, Sl4 

C 

B 

246 

3.11 

.01 

F2, SU 

B 

A 

222 

3.66 

.01 

F2, Sjl 

C 

A 

110 

3.63 

.01 

F2. ai2 

A 

C 

19S 

4.46 

.01 

F2, S12 

n 

c 

203 

3.19 

.01 

F2, sn 

A 

B 

220 

3.57 

.01 

F2, S14 

B 

A 

250 

3.87 

.01 

F2, Sis 

C 

A 

122 

2.52 

.05 

F2, S15 

C 

U 

256 

2.02 

.05 


mission to play. In FI, SI3 where the child in the story may show concern 
either over his own troubles oi' over his mother’s "strange pain," the children 
who selected the ending showing concern for the mother had higher A-R 
scores than tlicse wlio selected the response ■which indicated a feeling of 
frustration because be had fallen while running with the hat. In the "mop- 
pail" story (FI, SI4) the ending choices permit feelings of hostility to the 
father (It’s a good joke on him) or to the mother (It's my mother’s 
fault) Or sclf-blnme. Those choosing endings showing hostile feelings 
against either parent had lo-wcr A-R scores than those choosing the 
ending indicating self-blame. Finally, the last story in the second 
form permits the display of hostility through the choice of an ending 
in which the motlicr is hit by automobile. Those choosing the ending in 
which the mother is hit by a car had significantly lower A-R scores clian 
those choosing the ending in which both the mother and dog are safe. 

Anotlicr thread running through several endings is the feeling of super¬ 
ego involvement as exemplified in regret over acts coiisidcied wrong,' re¬ 
sistance to temptation, and self-blatnc. The groups clioosing endings indi¬ 
cating superego involvement had higher mean A-R scores than those who 
did not choose such endings. The endings to FI, S13 were designed to 
appeal to three tendencies. One, alrcadi' mentioned, was concern over the 
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motlicr’s “strange pain.” Aaochti was iudicativc of supcici^n iavdlvciucut—• 
“lie wished that he hud behaved himself.’’ 'I'lic third was desit'iicd to show 
merely regret over tripping without :i feeling of remorse or concern over 
the mother’s condition. Tlic children choosing the ending showing regret 
over mishchiivior as well as those showing concern for the mother had 
higher A-R scores than those choosing the egocentric third ending. Similurly 
in the “mop-pail’’ storj'^ those clioosing the ending showing self-hlanie 
(Wh)-^ was I so forgetful?) had a higher group mean A-R score than 
those who chose the endings in which hostility nr blame was directed toward 
others. Siiiicrcgo involvement in a ililferent setting appeals in r2, Sll where 
the child in the story liad an op[)ortiinity to repeat the oltense of stealing 
candy. Those choosing the ending in which the central character remains 
on the scene and resists temptation ;is well as those choiDsing the ending 
in-wliich tlie central character avoids theft by leaving the store had signifi¬ 
cantly higher mean A-R scoics than those choosing the ending in which the 
central cliaractcr again steals. A similar trend aiipears in the story of the 
child caught throwing snowballs. Choice of the ending in which the central 
character assumes responsibility (1 was in the wrong) as avcU as choice 
of ending "B" in wliich guilt is admitted are associated with higher mean 
.scores than choice of the third ending in wliich the central character tries 
to blame tlic other boys (I was only defending myself.) ’I'lie situation and 
choices, presented to the expevimcnt-Al Siwhlccts. difieted slightly in the foot¬ 
ball story (F2, S13) in that there is one choice possible which involves 
neither criticism of others nor of self. The central character takes a polly- 
anna view of the defeat and remarks “better luck next time.’’ The mean 
A-R score of those choosing the pollyanna response (ending "A") was sig¬ 
nificantly higher than the mean of those choosing the ending iii which the 
blame is cast upon tcaiumatcs (ending "B”). 9’lie mean score of those 
choosing the “self-hlame’’ ending lay between the mean of the other two 
endings. The situation in this story varied from the others in that the 
central character was actually' not at fault and hence tlicre were no grounds 
for self-hlame. The mean A-R score of those choosing the ending in which 
blame is cast upon teammates was the lowest of the three ending groups. 

The relation between the mothci-reaction and child-reaction stories is in 
harmony with commonly licid theories of the relation between parental prac¬ 
tice and child personality. '^I'he child who .sees the mother as accepting 
shows more concern u'ith the parent's welfare, less ho.stillty directed against 
the iiarcnt and stronger superego development. The ciiild u’lio sees the 
mother as'rcjccting shows less concern witli the piiront’s welfare and more 
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egocentricity, marc liostillty against the parent, and a tendency toward 
weaker superego involvement and toward casting blame upon others. 

The relation between ending choice and other factors, some of whicli 
represented categories or coarse groupings, was analyzed for each story 
individually by tlie use of the chi-square statistic. The results arc displayed 
in Table 16. Since each ending carried its own psychological implication, 


TABLE 16 

Cmt.o-REsroNSE Story Endings Cmosem With SicNiFiCANTtY Differing Frequencies 
nr Various Subclasses of the Con-Otol Group* 


Control ' 

Group 

liiibclaKs 

Form (F) 
and 

Story CS) 
Number 

Letter 
Designation 
of Story 
Ending 

Significantly 
Overchosen 
( + ) Of Under- 
chosen (—) 

Chi- 

Square 

P 

Higher half in 

Fl, SIS 

A 

__ 

6.S88 

.02 

mental age 

Fl, SIS 

C 

-b 

10.632 

.01 


F2, 

A 


a.bsa 

.01 


F2, S12 

A 

+ 

14.278 

.01 


F2, S14 

A 

,— 

11.754 

.01 


F2, SH 

B 

+ 

21,990 

.01 


F2, SU 

C 

;— 

6.706 

.01 


F2, SIS 

A 

,— 

8.338 

.01 


F2, SIS 

C 


5.566 

.02 

Boys 

Fl, S12 

B 


8.266 

.01 

Fl, SIS 

A 

■— 

6.588 

,01 


F2, SU 

B 

+ 

4.820 

.05 


F2, SU 

A 

— 

5.23+ 

.05 


F 2 , sn 

B 


10.488 

,01 

Scale A 

F2, SU 

C 

_ 

4,103 

.05 

Uninhibited in emo¬ 
tional expression 

Scale fl 

F2, sis 

C 


4.558 

.05 

Peaceable 

Scale C 

F2, SU 

' A 

+ 

3.988 

.05 

Self-confident 

F2, SU 

C 

— 

7.663 

,01 


F2. SI4 

C 

— 


.05 

Scale C 

F2, SU 

A 


4.369 

.05 

Average in 

F2. SU 

C 

4- 

5,476 

,02 

self-confidence 


*Tlie first entry in the table is read as follows: ihe half of llie Control group 
higher in mental age on Form 1, Story iS diose ending A less frequently than the 
remainder of the Control group. The chi-square computed from a four-fold tabic 
in which the columns represent respectively the listed subclass and the remainder of 
the Control group and the rows represent respectively the choice of ending A and 
the choice of any other ending was 6.588. The probability (/’) is .02 that the com¬ 
pared subclasses do not differ in their preference for ending A ns, compared to 
other endings. 
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TABLE K) 


Control 

Group 

Siibcla.ss 

Form (F) 
and 

Story (S) 
Nnmher 

Letter 
Flcsignaiioii 
of iSiory ( 
Fiuliiig 

Signilicantly 

0verchosen 
-f-) or Under- 
chci.'^en (—) 

Chi- 

Sipiarc 

P 

Sc.ile C 

FI, S12 

C 

+ 

8.773 

.01 

Lack of 
Self-Confidence 

FI, SIS 

C 


5.327 

.05 


F2, S14 

c: 

+ 

5.83$ 

.02 

Scale D 
Dnydreamers 

FI. S14 

C 

— 

4.082 

,05 

Scale D 

Average 

FI, Sl5 

A 

+ 

3.863 

,05 

Seale I) 

Non-inlrospeclive 

F2, S13 

A 

H- 

4.0+3 

,05 

Seale E 

Poorly behaved 

FI, S15 

A 

— 

8.85+ 

.01 

Scale E 

Average 

FI. SIS 

A 

-h 

+.505 

.05 

Seale E 

Well behaved 

F2, S13 

A 

+ 

5.783 

.02 

Scale F 

Attention- 

seeking 

FI, SIS 

A 


4.863 

.05 

Scale F 

FI, sia 

A 

+ 

7.GU 

.01 

Average 

Fl, S13 

C 

— 

8.313 

.01 

Scale F 

FI. S13 

A 

_ 

5.819 

.02 

Shy 

Fl, S13 

C 

+ 

7.868 

-01 

Fl, SIS 

A 

+ 

6.578 

,02 


Fl, SIS 

C 


8.213 

,01 


F2, S12 

A 

— 

5,887 

,05 

it was desired to 

test whether 

or not any 

particular cn 

ding was 

clioscn or 


avoided by the various cxperinieutal subclasses. 'I'hc chi-stiuarcs were com¬ 
puted from four-fold tables in which the columns represented respectively 
the ending under con.sideration and the other two endings while the rows 
represented respectively either an experimental group subclass and the re¬ 
mainder of tile experimental group nr ilie Control group and the Reject 
group. 
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C. Responses or Control and Reject 'Groups to Child-Reaction 

Stories 

The first set of computations testing whether the Control and Reject 
groups differed significantly in theii' ending choice to the child-response 
stories gave negative results. There was no significant difference between 
the two groups on any of the 10 stories. 

Since the Control group represented more nearly a normal population and 
since it was much larger numerically, further tests of relationships were 
carried out with that group only. 

To avoid unduly small numbers in the experimental subclasses the Con¬ 
trol group was either divided into two groups of equal size as in the coiu- 
luu'isoii of tlic older half with the j'oimgcr half, half higher in mental age 
with half of lower mental age, and bo 3 's with girls; or, as in the case of the 
personalit)’ rating scales, the division was three-fold; above average, average, 
and below average. 

While there were no statistically significant relationships between ending 
choice to the child-response stories and chronological age, five of the lO stories 
liad endings chosen with significantly differing frequencies when the Control 
group was split on the basis of mental age. Since the results shown in Table 
16 were based on an even split of the group, what is shown there as chai- 
actei'isiics of the higher mental age group is true to an equal degree but in 
tlic opposite direction for the lower mental age group. Most of the resiionses 
selected or avoided by the mentally more mature may be characterized as 
showing what may be interpreted as si feeling of social responsibility. This 
interpretation may be put on the avoidance of the ending where the child 
caught stealing once steals again, where the child blames himself for not 
picking up glass on which another child later falls, and by the assumption 
of responsibility and avoidance of “buck passing” or pleading when caught 
throwing snowballs. These responses taken together may he looked upon 
variously as indicating superego development or even a self-condemnatory 
trend. Story FI, Sl5 presents a slightly different situation. Faced M’ith ex¬ 
clusion from a game, the mentally more mature have the central character de- 
maiul a part in the game and avoid passive tvithdrau’al. In the last story 
in Form 2 (F2, SI5) the group of higher mental age choose a “happy ending" 
and avoid the ending where the mother is struck. This may indicate a lower 
Ici’el of hostility in the higher mental iige group or a stronger tendency to 
repress it in the projective situation. 

There were four stories in W’hich boys and girls differed significantly in 
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cntHnR choice. Three of Lliesc msij' he interpreted Uj iiidicsUe a tciulciicy for 
boys to L)c more verbally aggressive than girls. 'I'hus, boys more frccpiently 
have the central character “speak back” to the mother when jninislied, 
sharply criticize tcammatc.s who have not followed liis advice, and avoid 
l)assivc withdraAval Avlicn excUuled from a game. The fourth story, dealing 
Avitli the child who lias stolen and is again tenipted, indicates an ov'erchoicc 
hy the hoys of the ending in which the child resists temptation. Tlic girls, 
who undcrchosc this ending, tended to substitute cither the ending in which 
the central character again succumbs or one in wliich the central character 
leaves the store to relieve the tension catiscd by temptation. "Wbile this is an 
interesting finding, not too much weight can be attached to it since other 
stories which tended to draw on .superego involvement did not sIioav a sex 
difference. With a large number of rclatioiisliips to test and the acceptance of 
a one chance in 20 as the level of significance, there is always tlic possibility 
that the strength of the relationship aa'quUI not stand up in sulisciiuciit samides 
and this possibility is strengthened if only one comparison out of several with 
somewhat similar elements sliow.s a significant relationship. 

Personality rating scales /I and li each show but a single significant 
rclatiojisliip. To the extent that an interpretation may be made from such 
slender evidence, the ending choice seems to bear a direct relationship to the 
personality rating: tliose rated “uninhibited” in expressing emotion avoid 
self-blame when the football team docs not folloAv tlic advice of the central 
cliaractcr, and those rated “peaceable” select the ending in which both motlier 
and dog are safe. 

Four different stories differentiated between suhc\as.ses on the seH-confulcnce 
scale (Scale C). The children rated ns above average in self-confidence, as 
compared to the rest of the Control group, were distinguished by their 
tendency to avoid blame ascription. In the football game story tlie self- 
confident chose more frequently the “better luck next time” eliding, and 
they avoided particularly the ending in tvliich the central cliaractcr blames 
himself for the failure to win. In this story they differed most markedly from 
those rated "average” on the scale who tended to have tlic central cliaractcr 
blame himself. 'J’lie children rated as bcloAV average in self-confidence occu¬ 
pied ail intermediate position so that the gradient of preference for the "self- 
blame” ending van from a low degree ot preference for scl(-blame by the 
self-confident, tlirough those lacking in self-confidence to a higher degree of 
preference for self-blame on the part of the average raters. In the broken 
glass story (F2, S14), the self-confident avoided blaming the person who 
first dropped the glass while those rated as low in sclf'Canfulcncc ovcrcliose 
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that ending and the average raters occupied an intermediate position, The 
results from the two stories combined may be sutruned by saying that the 
self-confident were less apt to ascribe blame, The average found fault with 
tlicmselves, and those lacking in self-confidence cast blame upon others. This 
picture of the individuals rated low in self-confidence as outwardly passive 
while inwardly finding fault with others is supported by the story of the 
child who collides with his mother (FI, S12) and is punished. He retires 
passivelj' but inwardly considers his mother mean. Again in the baseball 
story (Fl, Sl5), when told he cannot plaJ^ the children rated as low in self- 
confidence have the central character withdraw from the scene without open 
resistance. 

Only three of the child-response stories had endings significantly related 
lo ratings on Scale D (dajdreaming to nonintrospective) and all of these lay 
between the five and two per cent level of significance. It will be noted 
from Tabic 16 that the "daydreamers," as compared to the remainder of the 
group, tended in Fl, SI4 to avoid self-blame. In this respect they may be 
said to resemble those pupils rated low in self-confidence. As set forth 
In Table 14, there is a correlation of —.25 between Scales C and D, The 
average pupils on tliis scale show a tendency toward passivity on one story. 
When the central character in Fl, Sl5 is told that he cannot enter the ball 
game, ending '\‘]’* describes him as withdrawing passively while inwardly 
thinking the other boys mean. This ending was ovetchosen by children rated 
“average" on Scale D. At the opposite end of the scale the nonintrospective 
pupils, who have a tendency previously described tovvard neutral responses, 
significantly ovcrchoosc one ending to the football g.nnie story (F2, S13) in 
which the chief character blames neither himself no*' his teammates. This 
is the same tendency found for "self-confident” pupils on the same story. 
As pointed out above, there Is a correlation between the two sets of ratings. 

The average raters on Scale E (poorl}' behaved to well behaved) select 
a more passive reply to the story describing exclusion from tlie ball game 
tlian do either of the two deviate subclasses. This was also true of the 
average raters on Scale D. It would appear that these average pupils may 
have less ho.stility or less aggressiveness than the more extreme pupils. Tike 
the pupils rated self-confident and nonintrospective, the well-balanced pupils 
avoid either self-condemnation or verbal aggression in the football story 
and merely say "better luck next time.” This is in conformity with the 
hypothesis previously advanced that in these child-response stories subjects 
tend to select endings which directly reflect their own thoughts and feelings. 



V. RELATION BETWEEN RESPONSES TO INDIVIDUAL 
PARENT-REACTION STORIES AND OTHER VARIABLES 

Tlic stories Cfilling for parental reaction liave previously been considcretl 
ill tlic aggregate, either by determining the relationship between variables 
and /IrR scores derived by attaching a nmncrieal value to each response and 
siimniing the responses for each individual or by suiniuing the accepting, 
neutral, and rejecting responses and studying the differences in the propor¬ 
tion of these responses for the different groups under consideration. 

'Ehe total discrimination of the whole test depends on the discriminations 
made by tlie items of wliich the test is composed—in this case, tlic iiulividual 
stories. It would he very surprising if tlunsc stories w'cre honiogencous in 
respect to the responses elicited and in the relationship of these responses to 
various variables. 

Of primary interest is the relationship between cxpcriinciUal group mem¬ 
bership and response to individual parent-reaction stories. It has already 
been demonstrated that the stories as a whole do not reliably discriminate 
between the Control and Reject groups. The dift'crcnccs between parent- 
reaction story ending choices made by the Control and Reject gioups were 
tested for significance by tlic use of the chi-square statistic. Of the 20 
Iiarent-reaction stories, only two elicited differential responses from the 
Control and Reject groups great enougli to yield statistically significant chi- 
squaies. Both cUi-squatesi ha.d a significance level between .05 and -02. 
I'hc result is unimpressive in view of the fact that one “significant" chi- 
squarc would on the average be found out of every 20 due to the etfcct.s of 
random sampling alone. Furthermore, the rest of the chi-squares in the 
series showed a distribution approximating that which would arise from 
random sampling. 

The first significant chi-square (7.663 with two ilegjccs of freedom) 
was derived from the responses to FI, S6 the story of the child who cannot 
find a library book and who asks the assistance of his mother who is lying 
down with a headache. The Reject group chose the neutral icsponse with 
relatively lessor frequency and the accepting response ivith relatively greater 
frequency. The second chi-S(|iiarc was derived from FI, SlO in which a 
child '‘quietly” taking crackers in the kitchen overhears a neighbor dis¬ 
paraging her own children to the child's mother. The Reject group, as 
compared to the Control, chose les.s frequently the rejecting ending and more 
frequently the neutral ending. If these two chi-squares arc not due to the 
vagaries of sampling, tliere may be some significance in the fact that Control 
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table 17 

iNDiviDUAr. Parent-Resi'qkse Story Enw^jcs Cbosr^ With SicwiEicAH-n.Y Differing 
Frequencies hy Various Subclasses op the Control Group'' 




Form IF) 


Significantly 

Chi-Sqnnre 



and 

Letter 

Ovcrchosen 

and Stntis- 



Story (S) 

Designation 

( + ) or Under 

tical Signi- 

Scale 

Rating 

Number 

of Ending 

chosen (—) 

ficance Level'* 

,/ 

Reserved 

FI, SS 

A 

— 

7,365**i. 



Fl, S7 

C 

-h 

5.776** 



F2, S3 

A 


5.797** 



F2, SS 

A 

+ 

4,828** 



F2, SS 

A 

+ 

6.431““ 


Average 

Fl, SI 

A 

+ 

9.273*** 



Fl, SI 

C 

— 

8,Z68*** 



Fl, S5 

A 

+ 

16.570*** 



Fl, S5 

C 

— 

7,108*** 



Fl, S6 

A 


7.103**** 



Fl, S? 

A 

+ 

5,914** 


Uninliiliited 

Fl. SI 

A 

_ 

4.510* 



Fl, S2 

C 

— 

5,265* 



Fl, S6 

A 

— 

+.198* 



F2, S6 

A 

— 

6.507** 

n 

Quarrelsome 

F2, S8 

B 

— 

3.990* 


Average 

Fl. SZ 

B 

_ 

5.512** 



Fl, S9 

A 

— 

8,532*** 



Fl, S9 

C 

+ 

7.142*** 


Peaceable 

Fl, S2 

B 

+ 

5,730** 



Fl, S5 

B 

+ 

5.917** 



Fl, S9 

A 

+ 

4,574* 



Fl, S9 
F2, S3 

C 

_ 

7.680*** 



B 

_ 

8,819** 



P2, 86 

A 

+ 

7.447*>i>ip 



F2, S6 

C 

_ 

S.814** 



F2, S8 

B 

+ 

5.558** 

c 

Self-Coof. 

Fl, S6 

A 

- 

4.140* 



Fl, SS 

B 


5.069* 



Fl, S7 

C 

_ 

4.205* 



F2, SI 

B 

4- 

4,378* 



F2, S2 

B 

+ 

4.382* 



F2, S3 

A 

_ 

4,878* 



F2, S6 

C 

+ 

5,351* 


Average 

F2, Si 

A 

+ 

7.354*** 



F2, SI 

B 


5.511** 


“The first enrr^' in the tnble is read os follo^vs: Pupils rated ns more reserved 
than the average on Scale // chose ending '1 lo Story 5 of Form 1 less frcciuently 
thin dW the remaindPT of ihe Control group. Tlic chi*scjuarc: computed from 
fi four-fold table ia which the columns represent lespcctivelv the listed subcl^v^s 
nnd the remainder of the Control group and the rows represent respectively the choice 
of ending A and the choice of any otlter ending is 7.369 which is statistically 
signmcant at the ,01 level of confidence*. 

'‘“'Statistically significant at the .05 to .02 level of confidence. 

“'•Stanslically significant at the .02 to .01 level of confidence. 

^-'^Statistically significant at or above the .01 level of confidence. 
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TAHI.K 17 

(lOHlitiurd) 



Scale 

RnitOB 

Form(F) 
anil 

Story (S) 
NwmUfcr 

Letter 
Dcsignaiion 
of Unding 

Sigiiilicaiilly 
Ovcrchdscii 
(-p) or Uiiilcr 
c5lo^en {—) 

C'lii-Sini are 
and Slalis- 
lical Signl- 
tiennee Level" 


Lack of 

FJ, Si 

C 

-P 

3.9C0* 


Self-Conf, 

FI, S7 

C 

•P 

7,742*'' 



F2. Si 

C. 

+ 

^.o-vs*-* 



F2, S2 

A 

-P 

7.9(,8*** 



F2, S3 

A 

+ 

8.502*'** 



F2, S6 

C 

— 

7,184*’" 

D 

Daydreamers 

Fl, S4 

A 

+ 

3,91)6* 



Fl, S5 

1) 

— 

•1.571' 



Fl, SS 

C 

-P 

6,+27** 



F2, .S8 

A 


4.363* 



F2, S8 

11 

— 

5.791** 


Average 

FI. SS 

C 

_ 

5.784** 



Fl, S6 

B 

— 

4.641* 



F2, S4 

A 

+ 

•1.053* 



F2, S4 

B 

— 

4.579* 


N’on-Iniro* 

Fl, S2 

B 

-P 

4.836’* 


si»eclive 

Fl, S2 

C 

_ 

4.084* 



Fl, S6 

B 

+ 

5.993** 



F2, S3 

A 

— 

4.578* 



F2, S8 

.A 

— 

5.194* 



F2, S8 

B 

-P 

3.905* 



F2. SIO 

A 

+ 

5.685** 



F2, SIO 

B 

— 

4.317* 

E 

Poorly 

Fl, SS 

H 

- 

5.46H** 


Hehaved 

F2. S4 

A 

+ 

7,560*** 


Avei'ngc 

FI, SS 

B 

+ 

4.825* 



Fl, SS 

C 

— 

6.27(1** 



F2, S4 

A 

— 

4,817* 


^^’ell Behaved 

Fl, S3 

B 

+ 

4.780'* 



Fl, S3 

C 


4.043* 



Fl, SlO 

A 

— 

•1.083* 

F 

Attention- 

F2, S6 

A 

_ 

4.504*‘ 


Seeking 

F2, S6 

C 

-1- 

fi.fiS/’'** 



F2, S8 

B 

— 

4.902* 


Average 

Fl, SI 

A 

+ 

5,543-+ 



Fl. SS 

A 

-h 

3.995* 



F2, S2 

A 

— 

9.358*** 



F2, .S2 

B 

-P 

5.506* + 



F2. SS 

A 

_ 

4.117' 



F2. SS 

H 


4,117* 



F2, SIO 

A 

+ 

4.576+ 


Shv 

Fl. S7 

t’ 

-P 

3.914* 



F2, S2 

A 

+ 

7.003-**’ 



F2, S2 

B 

— 

6.083+* 



F2. S6 

A 

-1- 

10.354*’*- 



F2. 

t" 

— 

9.545** ' 


Since the clatn helow (liiii jjoint tests uii dichoiumies, only ane-liciU the lUehotumy 
is listed iiiuler '‘Rating.” 'I'he clii-M)unrc /or the other tiiemlier of the (Mchoioniy 
is (lie haine Inn the sign inclicaiing over- oi iinder-clinice (+ or —) is reversed. 
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TABLE 17 (contiiiaed) 


Scale 

Bating 

Form (P) 
and 

Story (S) 
Number 

Letter 
Designation 
of Ending 

Significantly 
Ovcrchosen 
(-j-) or Under 
chosen (—) 

Chi-Square 
.'ind Statis¬ 
tical Signi¬ 
ficance Level" 

Cliroiio- 

Older 

FI, SI 

A 

-h 

4.690*“ 

Inffical Affc 


FI, Si 

C 

— 

6.412“* 



PI, S2 

A 

— 

4.662* 



FI. S6 

A 

— 

4.914* 



Fl, S9 

A 

+ 

8.228*** 



FI. S9 

B 

— 

4.286* 



F2, S2 

B 

+ 

4.134* 



F2, S7 

A 

— 

4.386* 



F2, SlO 

C 

-(- 

4.626* 

Mental 

Higher 

Fl. SI 

A 

+ 

4,880* 

age 


Fl, SI 

C 

— 

10.428*** 



PI, S3 

A 


6.432** 



Fl, S3 

B 

— 

12,378*** 



Fl, S4 

B 

— 

4.328* 



Fl, S6 

B 

-t- 

11.340*** 



Fl, S9 

A 


4.496* 



F2, SI 

B 

+ 

10,428*** 



F2. SI 

C 

— 

9,096*** 



F2, S2 

A 

— 

12,914*** 



F2, S2 

B 

+ 

11.214*** 



F2, S3 

A 

— 

14.230*** 



F2, S+ 

A 

— 

4.774* 



F2, S6 

C 

+ 

5,416»* 



F2, 510 

B 

— 

4,742* 

Sex 

Boys 

Fl. S5 

C 

+ 

11.446*** 



Fl, S7 

A 

— 

7.224*** 



Fl. S7 

B 

-h 

8,228*** 



F2, S4 

A 

+ 

+.1S6* 



F2, S5 

A 

-H 

6.226»* 



F2, S5 

B 

— 

6.226»* 



F2, S6 

A 

-h 

4.664* 



F2, S7 

C 

— 

4.224* 


group subgroups iu sotue instances wKich tended to favor accepting responses 
showed a trend toward rejecting responses on these two stories. 

Table 17 shows the significant chi-squares for the parent-reaction stories 
in both forms. These data are based on the normative Control group popu¬ 
lation of 280 Cases arranged in four-fold tables as described in the interpre¬ 
tive footnote to Table 17. 

This item analysis material is of value in separating the more discriminat¬ 
ing stories from the less discriminating. If it is to be examined with a view 
to detennining the stores yclding the highest relationship to personalitj’ 
ratings given by teachers, we will be interested in the number of significant 
chi-sc|uares in the personality columns. Table 18 lists the stories in order 
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TAIILE I* 

Summation ok 'nih Numbrr of Sicmificant Ciii-Souarks Ai’i'KAaiVfi in tdk 
P liUSONAl.lTV Ratinc; Coi.umns of T'abi.f 17 

Form (P) unJ Nuiiiliei- of 

Story (S) NumUcr Sit^niiicant .Y' 

a 
10 
7 
6 
6 
S 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 

1 
3 

2 
1 
1 
U 
(I 
0 

of the number of siijnificant rclalionslups to personality rntingji which each 
story yielded. With three ratinRS to each of six scales and three endinps 
to each story, 54 chi'squarcs can be computed for each story and hence 
approximately three “significant" chi-S(|uarcs at the ,05 level of siRnilicniicc 
could, on the averafje, be expected from chance alone. ^I'hls fact and the 
siKnifKance levels for the stories as shown in Table 17 should be home in 
mind in the interpretation of Table 18. 

Table 18 shows that tlie stories vary widely in discriminative power. More 
cjiretuJ preliminary analysis of all the implications and niiancc.s of experi¬ 
mental stories miRlit result in .stories of greater validity when personality 
vatiiiRs arc used as criteria. 

A. DlFI’EaCNClIS HETWEEN HOYS AND G1RI..S IN •II|K RESPONSES TO 
iNDivinuAi, Stories 

When the responses of boys arc compared to those of i;irls, six of the 
stories yield statistically significant chi-stiuares. In two of these, boys chose 
with greater fieciuency endings in which the parent suspected the child of 
wrong-doing. In FI, S5, wliere the child finds the dollar, the hoys’ over- 
choice was, “Are you sure you found it or did you take it? I want tlie 
truth.'' When tlie policeman inquires because he has found the ciiild’s 


Fi, SS 
F2. S6 
P2, S8 
Pi, S6 
F2, S2 
Fl. SI 
FJ, S2 
Pi. S7 
F2. .S3 
Fl, S9 

F2. si 
F2, S4 
F2. SIO 
F2, SS 
FI. 81 
Fl. sS4 
Ft, SlO 
Fl, S8 
F2. S7 
F2. S9 
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lost pocketboolc (FI, S7), the boys’ overchoice is, “What’s he been up to 
now? Did he do something bad?” The tendency of boys to depart most 
greatly from girls in their responses when the rejection is particularly harsli 
appears again in the “prison cell” story (F2, S5), The boys are significantly 
less likely to have the parents arrive to visit the confessed criminal. Of 
the remaining three stories, F2, S6; F2, S7; and F2, S4, the last named 
is worthy of special note. In this story, the child complains of a sore throat 
on the morning of a school examination. The ending wliich the experimenter 
and the judges considered accepting is: “That is too bad. ^ou will have 
to stay ill bed and I will get you some medicine.” The largest chi-square 
yielded by this ending is due to an overchoice by pupils rated high in school 
misbehavior, After considerable experience in individual administration of 
tliis story, the experimenter has found that the “That is too bad” is interpreted 
by many subjects as being sarcastic and the medicine promised is probably cas¬ 
tor oil. Hence, what the experimentev took as acceptance, many childvcn inter¬ 
pret as punishment! 

If we may draw a tentative conclusion from such limited material, it 
would be that we arc most likely to get the sharpest difference between 
the sexes when there is opportunity to choose a harsh ending, particularly 
if it indicates the parental feeling that the child is guilty of serious mis¬ 
conduct. 

B. iHental and Chronological Age and Individual Story Responses 

A large number of stories show a relationship to mental and chronological 
age. By and large, these relationships reflect the general tendency of the 
mature to select more accepting endings. It is not evident why some of 
these stories show this tendency more strongly than others. Three stories 
arc an exception. In the “field-meet story” (Fl, S3), the children of higher 
mental age strongly avoid the more accepting ending and overchoose the 
neutral ending. The boasting described in the story seems to call forth in 
many children who usually choose accepting endings the feeling that a 
rebuke is deserved. A neutral overchoice for children of higher mental 
age also appears in the “lost book story” (Fl, S6). This may be due to 
the feeling that the child may be somewhat at fault if the book is missing; 
hence, a useful suggestion Is coupled with a mild rebuke. The third story 
involving the “sore throat" (F2, S4), previously discussed in considering 
sex differences, also appears again because the “I will get j’ou some medicine” 
ending is strongly avoided. When this is interpreted as a punishment threat, 
however, the response conforms to that expected of the more mature. 



VI. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

This report describes n projective experiment using incomplete stories with 
imilti|)le-choice endings. Twenty' of the stories presented piirent-child situii- 
tions. The subjects were instructed to select fin ending describing the most 
likely parental reaction, 'ren stories dealt ivith parent-child or cliild-cliiUl 
situations which called for the most likely reaction of the child in the stoiy. 
Rcforc the subjects could turn the i)agc and see the multiple-choice endings 
to eacli story, they had to write a froc-rcs|U)nsc ending of their own. Tliey 
were instructed to select the inultiplc-choicc ending most like -what thev' 
liad written. The endings to tlic parent-response sUu'ics reprc'^cnted grada¬ 
tions on an acceiitancc-rejcction continuum according to the I'iiiings of 10 
judges. 

The subjects were divided into two groups: a Control group of 280 chil¬ 
dren designed to be representative of the sixth ami seventh grade public 
school poindatinn in Elizabeth, New Jersey, where the experiment ivas per¬ 
formed, and a Reject groui) of 50 sixth and seventh grade pupils in the 
H;iinc cit}’. This group was deemed to he rejected as icjcction was defined 
ill this experiment on the evidence of social agency and case records which 
were read by tlie investigator and two trained socijil workers. Only cases 
in which tJierc was unanimous agreement u'erc included. 

Tile niciin clironological age of the Reject group c.xcccdcd that of the 
Control group by 12.10 months while the mean mental age of the Reject 
group fell below tliat of the Control group by 4.38 niontlis. Tlic Revised 
Staiiford-Binct Seale, Form L, Wiis used to determine the mental age of the 
Reject group while tliat of the Control groui) was computed from the mean 
results of two Vintner General Ability tests, Verbal Series, which had been 
previously administered, The Control group contained 50 per cent boys 
while the Reject group had 58 |rer cent boys. I'lie occupational level of 
the parents of tlie Reject group w;is lower than tliat of the Contiol group. 
All these differences must be borne in mind when interpreting the icsulcs. 

The experiment had fts its central prohlcni tlic determination of whether 
or not the Reject group would tend to select more rejecting parental- 
response endings than the Control group, Tlic second hyputliesis to l)c tested 
was that rejected children who were characterized by daydreaming, shy¬ 
ness, and reserve ivoiild select more ficcepting parental-response endings to 
the incomplete stories than rejected children u'lio were overtl)’ aggressive, 
fittention-sccking, find nonintruspcccivc. Thirdly, it U’as desired to >ruiJ\’ 
the relation of tlic responses to mental and chronological maturity, >ex and 
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personnlity traits as measured by teachers* rating, and occupational level of 
the parents. 

The consistency or reliability of the responses was determined by scoring 
the parental-reaction responses. Endings which the judges considered ac¬ 
cepting were given three points; neutral endings, two points; rejecting 
endings, one point. The parental reaction stories were divided into two 
forms which were as comparable as the experimenter could make them after 
preliminary trials. The two forms were given consecutively. Nine stories 
Were scored in the first form and 10 in the second. The product-moment 
coefficient of correlation computed from the scores on the two forms was 
.Side.03 and the Spearman-Brown formula for estimating the reliability of 
all the 19 scored items gave a reliability coefficient of .68i;.03. When 
the limited number of items entering into the scores is taken into considera¬ 
tion, it appears that the consistency of the subjects in responding to the stories 
compares favorably with the consistency of subjects responding to direct 
questions on conventional personality questionnaires. 

As to validity, first consideration was given to the question as to ■whether 
the stories calling for parental response distinguish reliably between the Con¬ 
trol and the Reject group. The projective materials do not make such a 
distinction either when the results are in score form or when the differences 
in the mean number of accepting, neutral, and rejecting responses in the two 
groups are tested separately for significance. 

The second hypothesis to be tested was that rejected children rated 
"shy," "reserved,” "daydreaming,” etc., would have more accepting scores 
than rejected children with opposite ratings. Within the Reject group 
significant relationships were found between personality ratings and A-R 
scores, but tliesc relationships were curvilinear. Breakdowns by ending type 
disproved the second hypothesis. The "uninhibited” children on Scale A 
chose significantly more accepting endings than either the "reserved” or 
"average” children. The “reserved** chose significantly more neutral re¬ 
sponses than the "uninhibited** while the difference in the frequency of 
rejecting choices did not attain significance. Furthermore, the children rated 
"quarrelsome” chose more accepting endings than those rated "peaceable” 
and significantly more than those rated "average.” In the choice of neutral 
responses the peaceable significantly exceeded the quarrelsome. These find¬ 
ings demonstrate the existence of significant rclatiojiships between responses 
to incomplete stories and personality ratings but at tlic same time tliey 
serve as a warning against attempts at interpretation in terms of simple 
linear regression. 
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It Wiis demonstrated tliat there was a siciiificant reliiti()iishi|i lietwccn the 
parental-response endings selected by botli experimental groups and clirono- 
logical age, mental age, sex, and teacher ratings on personality traits. Same 
of the highlights of tJiese relationsliips may he summarized as follows: 

1. Older children in the Control group chose more accepting and fewer 
rejecting endings. Older children in flic Reject grou|) also chose .signifi¬ 
cantly fewer rejecting endings. 

2. When the experimental grou|)s were dichotomized on the basis of 
mental age, both group.s showed a tendeticy for the children «)f higher mental 
age to select more neutral iind fewer rejecting responses. 

3. Boys in the Control group as compared to girls chose more rejecting 
and ferver accepting responses, While the sex differences M'itliin tlie smaller 
Reject group were in tlie .same direction and of larger absolute magnitude, 
they Were not statistically significant. 

+. Within the Control group, teacher ratings of “reserve” ami “unin¬ 
hibited” on Scale A were associated with lower frctiucncie.s of accepting 
responses. 

5. Within the Control grotip “peaceableness,” “objectivity,” “good lie- 
havior,” and “shyness” were all positively associated with higlicr frequencies 
of neutral ending choicc.s. Within the Reject group, “reserve,” “|)eacc- 
ablcness,” and “good behavior” showed the same relationship to neutral 
choices. 

Generalization was more difficult for the child-reaction stories since each 
story stands individually. In general, it appeared that children tended to 
select endings in which the child character acts in accordance with the selectee's 
own per.sonality characteristics. Children in the “reserved-shy” cluster 
tended to select non-agBiessivc endings. Thej' also tended to select endings 
in which the child character avoids taking blnmc upon himself hut inwardly 
casts it upon otjicrs. Boys, as compared to girls, selected more endings char¬ 
acterized by overt aggression. 

There was a demonstrated relationship between responses to many cliiUl- 
veaction stories am! A-R. scores. Higher AAi scores were associated with the 
choice of endings to tlie child-reaction stories in which the child in the story 
displayed the following characteristics: («) Concern for the parent’s wel¬ 
fare and desire to lielp tile parent, {h) ab.sencc ol an expectation tlint an 
injury will happen to the parent, (i) stronger superego development as 
exemplified in having the child character blame himself in ambiguous situa¬ 
tions in wliicli blame may be jiut either on the self or on others and in 
the expectation that the cliild character will be able to resist temptation. 
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This (.‘xperimciit throws additional light on the projective process. The 
cxpeiiinentJil subjects showed a degree of consistency in their responses to 
the parcnt-ienction stories so that there was a signilicant correlation in their 
responses on the two forms. Furthermore, the responses on many of the 
child-reaction stories showed a signilicant relation to A-R scores which was 
in keeping witli current theory concerning parental attitudes and child 
behavior. In addition to these internal consistencie.s in the projective re¬ 
sponses, there was a positive relationship between the attribution to the parent 
of certain kinds of behavior and the presence in the child of traits which 
writers in the field of parent-child relationships generally feel are asso¬ 
ciated with such forms of behavior. The forces in the projective process 
wliich produce these results may be termed direef projectiou. The experi¬ 
mental results show, however, that in addition to dine/ projection there 
is a distorting force operating which causes the more mature chronologi¬ 
cally and mentally to move away from the attribution of rejecting behavior 
to the parent. If we can safely assume that the Reject group children have 
experienced more rejecting parental behavior than the Control group as a 
whole, then this distortion force causes them to give as favorable a picture 
of parental behavior as is given by the Control group. Within the Reject 
group this force appears to be strongest In the "uninhibited” since they chose 
significantly more accepting responses than the "uninhibited" in the Con¬ 
trol group, It appears to be weakest in those rated "objective” on Scale D 
since they chose significantly more rejecting responses thaj] tliose of t])e 
Control group with the same rating. Hence, it would appear that the 
distorting force operated with less strength in those very Reject children 
which vvere deemed by their teachers to possess more objcctivitj' than the 
remainder of the Reject group. 



Ain’ENDIX 


liclow is rcjiroclvtC(itI tlic pi'ojectix’o mateiials tisijd in tliis stndy. 
forms for boys arc shown. Girls received stories in rvliich girls’ names were 
employed except In the case of Story Id, Form 2. In the originul format 
there was a blank space for a free response after each story and the nuiltiple- 
choicc endings appeared on the following page. 

'I'liis ia a test to see Uow inueli yow know about Uuiuau aalure and 
what you woidtl expect people to do iiiidev dilFereiU conditions, tJii 
the following pages arc sonic short stories, Read eacli .sloiy. Next, 
luulcrnenili die story, write what you ivoiild expect ilic person iit 
the story to say or do next. 'L'Ueu turn over the paye. At the tap of the 
next page, you will liiul three ch«ice.s: ,7, I), niul (!. I’ut an ''A'” hy the 
choice that seems most like what you have written on the page before. 

If none of the clioices are anything like ivhat yon have written, take 
the choice ivlucU seems most like what the person iu the story would do. 

Form !, Hoys 
No. 1 

Peter's inulhcr gave Pctei a dollai hill and sent him to the store 
to Iniy some groceries. When he got to the store, Peter found that 
he had lost the money. lie looked everywhere along the sidewalk 
but could not lind the dollar. Finally he ivcnt home and told his 
mother, "1 h.ive bad new.s. When I got to the .store, 1 found tliat I 
had lost the money. I've looked everywhere luit I cannot lintl it.” 

What (lid Peter’s mother say? 

-A. You .should have been more careful but I know everyone 

could lose money. Arc you sore you looked everywhere 
for it? 

-1). I don't understand how you could tio siicli a thing. Go 

out and look some inorci 

-C, Such carelessnc.ss! Either (ind that money or you will 

get punished and have nothing to s|>cnd until you have 
made up what you lost. 

No. 2 

"Put I don't want a blue coat," .said Sam. "I want the brown coat. 
Nobody wears blue coats like that," 

"The blue coat i.s belter material even thoiigli it costs less money. 
Dcsides it fits better,” said his mother. 

"I won't wear it,” said Sam. "You can get it, but i'll wear luy 
old coat licfore I’d wear sucb a ilung," 

Wliat did Sam’s mother say llien? 

-A. You are being atidiborn. You're going to wear the 

coat 1 like and get piinislicil wbcii I get you lioinc, 
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--B, You should appreciate what you get. Either take the 

blue coat or ■wear yonr old one. 

-C, ■Well, svc'U take the coat you want. You have to wear it. 

No, 3 

May 2Stli had been one of the big days at the school, It had been 
the school field day with iwntpiog, racing, baseball, and other events. 
Harold had won the 50-ynrtl dash as well as the baseball throw and 
the running broad Jumpi He felt very proud to have won more events 
than any other student in the school, Noiv lie could no longer be 
called "clumsy'' and "awkward.” 

Although it was hard, Harold managed to hold in the big news 
until dinner time. Just after his mother scolded him for passing 
the bread carelessly, he made his big announcement. 

"Today at the field day tvho do you suppose won the SO-yard 
dash? I did I And who won the baseball tliro^v? I did! And who 
won the broatl jump? I did," 

l-Vliat did Harold’s mother say then? 

-A. That's nice to Avin. Noiv 1 hope you will not be so 

clumsy around home. 

-11. That U fine. I’m certainly very proud o£ you. 

-C. My you’i'c conceited I Don't brag so much or you’ll 

never be liked. 

No. 4 

Allen readied home from school nearly an hour late. 

"Where have you been all this time?” nsked his mother. 

"Some money disappeared from the teacher’s desk, and the prin¬ 
cipal kept the whole class in to see what she could find out nbout it,” 
Allen explained. 

What did Allen’s Mother say? 

-A. Stealing is Q very bad thing. Remember what I have 

always told you about it, 

'B, Did you take that money? Don’t lie to me about it, 
because I’ll be sure to find it out. 

-C. Well, I hope the teacher found her money, I had begun 

to wonder whnt was keeping you. 

No. 5 

The dollar bill was lying on the edge of the sidewalk when Van 
noticed it. Surprised at finding such a lot of money, he picked it np 
and put it in his pocket. He planned to tell hia mother aboglt it, but 

as soon as he got home, he found hia cousins there. He was so glnd 

to see his cousins that he forgot all about the dollar. The next day 
when Van was putting on his coat the dollar fell out of the pocket. 
"Where did this dollar come from?” asked Van'.? mother, 

"I found it on the street and forgot to tell you,” said Van. 

What did his mother say? 
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-A. We niusl see if there is iiiiyollc arouiul here who losi 
:i dollar- If we doii'i linii oiu who lost it, you inn}’ keep il. 
-H. You f.hoiil(ln't have forRoLlcii it> You iiuist try and find 
out who lost it. 

•C. Arc you sure you found il or did you i,Tkc il? I want tlie 


“I viust find (hat library book," iliuuglii Rnlph. The teacher had 
.snid that his reporl on wheat raising had to he in tomorrow. Now lltc 
hook with all the infurmaiiun he needed was missing! Kalpli had 
sciirciicd everywhere. "Maybe mother Muck it away somewlierc," he 
thought. He went (o the bedroom dour. Ills mother Jiad gone to hed 
complaining of n headache. Ralph could see (hat she was asleep, Ihit 
lie had to have that hooki "Mom,” he called. His riiollicr raised 
herself up on one elbow and looked nt him .ilcepily. "Have you seen 
that library book 1 brought home on wheat /arming?" 

What did Ralph’s mother soy? 

-A, Why did yon wake me up wlicn I have a headache? 

I can’t keep irack of your hooks. 

-B. You mlghl look on your desk or the table hi ihe llvinR 

room. If you looked after your hookss, you wouldn't have 
to wake me up. 

-C. No, I didn’t see it, liut if yon need it badly, I’ll gel 

up and help you find it. 

No. 7 

Bert received a new pockclUook for Chri5tma.s of which he was very 
proud. It had a card inside for the owner’s name so lliat it could 
be returned to the owtier if lost. One day Hert lo.st his pockethouk on 
the way to school. A few minutes later it was found hy a policeman 
who took it to Bert's house. When Bert’s mother opened the door, there 
stood a policeinan who said, “Does a boy immcd Ilcrt live at this 
address ?’' 

What did tlic mother think when she heard (his? 

-A. Yes, he does. Is he all right? I hope llicrc hasn't 

been an accident. 

-B, Whal'-s he been up to now? Did lie do something had? 

-C. Yes, he lives here. Why do you ask? 

No. S 

Everything seemed to go wrong that morning. Tom's parents didn't 
hear the alarm clock and overslept. Just as everyone was Iiurrying 
so Tom could get to school and 'J'oin’s father (o xvork on time, .some¬ 
thing vvent wrong with the toaster and it refused m work, On top 
of that, Tom couldn’t find one of his shoes. The hour was gelling 
later and later and still he couldn't find that shoe. 
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“You'll have lo liui'ry or you’ll be late," said Tom's mother, “What 
arc you looking for?” 

"I can't find iny other shoe," said Tom. 

What did Tom's matkec say then? 

-A. You should put your shoe.s ivlicre you can find them. 

Now you may he late. 

-R. Well hurry and look for it. I'll help j’oii. 

-C. You're always losing your things. If you’re late, you’re 

going to be punished. 

No. 9 

Don had been sent with a note to deliver lo Mrs. Morton on Pine 
Street. '“It is veiy important,'' said Don's mother, “that you deliver 
this message because it Is about tlic club meeting tonight. Mrs, Morton 
did not come to the last meeting, and we want her to know about it.” 
Don did not know Mrs. Morton nor had lie been on Pine Street before. 

Don took the message to the number which he thought his mother 
had given to him. The woman who answered the door said, “My name 
is not Mrs. Niorton. I don’t know any Mrs. Morton around here. 
We just moved in.” Don did not know what to do. Me was afraid he 
might have fovgoUen the correct number o{ the house. 

When he got lionie and told his mother, what did his mother say? 

-A, Thanks for trying. I’ll try to locate her myself. 

-13. I don't see how you could be so stupid. You can't 

remember anything at nil, 

-C. I'm sure I had the right number. Are you sure yon 

went to the right house? 

No. 10 

Eail was standing in the kitchen quietly taking some crackers from 
a box. He could hear his mother talking in the living room with 
Mrs. Smith who lived nross the street. His mother did not know 
he was in the kitchen, 

“I can't he very proud of my children's looks,” Mrs, Smith was 
saying. “May is really homely and Sonny has the big ears that all 
the Smith's have. They're not at all like your Earl.” 

What did Earl's mother say then? 

-A. 1 think your olntdren are fine looking, but as for my 

Earl, he is very sneaky and disobedient. 

-B. Y'ou shouldn't say that. I think 3 'OLir children are just 

ns good looking as my Earl, 

-C. Well, Ivfrs, Smith, you should be proud of the nice 

personalities your children have. 

No. 11 

Maynard sat at the table. His last arithmetic problem was done 
but he had not put the book away. He was trying to decide whether 
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to go next door lo play ^viili |ii> /ricnds’ ncif games or to stay liitiiic 
and listen lo Ms {nvnriiu radio program. 

Just tlicn his moilicr cninc into the room. She limping .1 link', 

"Wlint's the mailer rvith your leg?” asked Maynard. 

''My knee luiris. I guess 1 twisted it yestculay -when 1 slipped on 
the steps. Now you get your homework done. I'm going to run down 
lo llic corner store for a few groceries.” 

What did Maynard say or do then? 

-A. 1 hnvc my Uumework all hnished. May 1 go nevt door 

and play? 

-D, Yon lake a rest if your knee liiirls. I will go to the store 

for you. 

-C. ^Yllcn I liiiisli my woik, may 1 listen lo the radio nr 

play ? 


iVo. J2 

Kcnncili's favorite movie star was playing at tltc local ihcaLre. 
Although it wns n school »ight| Kenneth’s mother had ngreed to let 
him go with some friends, 

“Now stay out of the kitchen,” his mother said. ‘'I'm Luisy getting 
dinner.” 

Kenneth went into the dining room and t%oon was busy trying Vo 
get the cat to clin.'ic a string. He went running around the room 
dragging the string while the cat chased it. Kenneth went charging 
pa.<it the door to the kitchen just as his inotlier came through with a 
platter of meat. 

There was a crash as the platter hit the floor and lirokc. (Jravy was 
all over the mother's' dress. 

“Now see what you’ve done," cried his mother. 'AVhy didn't yon 
obey ? Go lo your roorn. No movies tonight.” 

Wliar did Kenneth say, think, or do then? 

-A. ''Oil, -why' do I always do (he wrong thing?'' thought 

Kenneth ns he irent to his room. 

-IL “Hut wdiy should I he punished?” cotupliiiued KcnneiU 

to ills mother. "It was an accidrni.” 

-C. A.s Kcrint'lh went to liis room, he thought lliat his 

iTKithcr was treating him in a very nican and unfair 
manner, 


Wo. 13 


John and the other pupils were walking home from scliool, Sud¬ 
denly John fell like grabbing Fred's hat. Then he started to run 
and Fred clinsetl him. As he turned (0 sec whcihei Fi'ccl was caicli- 
ing lip, he tripped and fell flat on his face. All the other children 
laughed loudly. 

When John got home, lie found his mother in lied- ''I have n strange 
pain in my cheat,” she explained. John went to his toimi, lie threw 
himself on the heel. He felt .snd and blue. 

What was he thinking? 
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-A, He was worried about his mother, hoping that she 
wouldn’t get sick. 

•B. He wished that he had behaved himself and not grabbed 
the hat. 

-C, He thought that if he hadn’t looked around when he 
was running, he %Touldn't have fallen, 


No. U 

Jim was asked to scrub the back porch with a broom and a pail 
of water. Jim was just in the middle of it when his mother suddenly 
called him in the house. Just then Jim's father came along, stepped 
in d\c watev and got l\U £ect wet. Ke vtas angry and scolded. Jlwi. 
Jim thought: 

_A. It’s a good joke on him. He slioiild have looked where 

he’s going. 

_13. It'a my mother's fault. She should not have called 

me In the house when I was in the middle of cleaning. 
_C. Why was I so forgetful that I left the pail right in 


the way? 

No, 15 

George was playing in the house that afternoon when he heard 
shouts outside, looking out, he saw that the older boys had started 
a baseball game. He ran out of the house yelling, “Hey, let me In the 
gaiTie.” Pete, who was. pitcVwng, looked Oeovge ovev coldly. '"Sass," 
he said, “the sides are chosen and the game has started. Run along,” 
What did George say or do then? 

-A. He went back in the house thinking bow mean the 

other boj’S were. 

-B. His feelings were hurt, and he decided that he tvoiild 

not play with those boys anymore. 

-C. “Ah, give me a chance," he said. “I've got as much right 

to play as anyone else." 


Form 2: Boys 


No. 1 

School was our and George hurried home through the cold rain. 
Soon the water started coming through liia shoes. Then George re¬ 
membered that his rubbers were still in school. He had forgotten to 
put them on. By the time he reached home, his feet were soaked, 
“Oh, mother," said George, "I left my rubbers at school, and now my 
feet nre 4ill wef.” 

What did George's mother say? 

-A. \ou had betcr lake off those ivct socks and shoes right 

away or else you will cntch cold. 

-B. That was very careless of you to forget. Now you had 

better change your shoes and socks, 

-C. Don’t you have any sense? Voit are going to get pun¬ 
ished for this. 
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iVo. 2 

IlcHidc tl)c regular family, Jack’s Diicic Harry and Aiiiit Luc^' ucrc 
llicre for dinner. 

“Wc never let our cluldrcii listen to radio btorics in the evening," 
said Aunt Lucy. "Most uf ihc programs arc too spooky, 1 think 
they cause nightmares,” 

"Moat of the prograina are too silly," said Jack's father, '‘Cliildieii 
Avoiild be better off if they put tlieir time in on school] work," 

“1 think you learn a lot from radio program-s,” said Jack, '‘and 
listening to them never gives me nightinarcSv" 

Wliat did Jack'.s mother say? 

-A. I agree with your father. Vou ahoiiUI put your mind 

Dll yoiii school ivork. 

-li. Perhaps you’re riglic if you ILstcn to vvoi tliuhile programs. 

-C. Don't contradict your elders. They kiioiv liesl. 

Ho. 3 

Andy walked sloiviy into the liou.'ie. His rcpoi t card was in liis 
linnd. He did not know whether to feel glad or and, Ail his tnnrks 
■were good, vrry good, except nritlmictic, and the arilhnietic mark was 
bnd. Arilllilietic always hftd been hard for Atidy. 

“Well,'' said Andy’s mother, “let's ace your card." 

Aa she looked at the card, Andy stood first on one foot and then 
on the other. 

What did Andy’s mother say? 

-A. Vovir arichmelic is very bad. Yrm’U have to he pun¬ 
ished if you don't get a better mark next lime. 

-B. That's a very good report card c-xcept for your aritli- 

mctic. Bring your arithmetic home and we will help you 
with it. 

-C. The card hi good except for 3'oiir arltliinclic, Vou svlll 

have to work harder on that. 

No. ^ 

"Time to get up!" called Bud's mother. Bud lay in bed atiiring at 
the ceiling, lie made no inovc to get up. 'I'liis was llic day of the hig 
school exatninalion, 

"You'd belter gel up or you’ll he late," said Bud's iiiolher slicking her 
head iit the door, 

"I don't think I’d better," said Hud, “I haic a had .sore iliroai." 
Bud's mother looked at him and said: 

-A. That is too bad. You will have to stay in lie<l and 

I ivill get you some medicine. 

-B. Let me see your throat. I'm not sure you're really sick. 

-C. Vou just don't want to go to school. Now get up at 

once! 
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No. 5 


Joe sat in l\is iwUqh cell. Soon the guards would come to take him 
to court. There he expected ihe judge wouid qvickly sentence him 
to death. 

After leaving home to take a job, Joe had fallen Into bad company. 
This led to a life of crime. Just a few days before, Joc had shot 
a policeman while he and his friends Were committing a robbery. 
Joe waa caught at the scene of the crime. There was no use denying 
that he was guilty, and so Joe readilj' admitted the shooting. 

He refused to tell the police hU real name. He gave the police a 
false name—"Herbert Morrison." (To save his family from disgrace.) 
The reporters kept hanging around the jail hoping that he would 
have visitors. Then they could find out who he really was. 

Joe's father and mother knew where he was because he hnd sent 
them a letter, This letter was smuggled out for him by a prisoner 
who was being released from the jail. 

As Joe snt waiting, he wondered whether his folks would come, In 
the letter, he told them to stay away. Then no one would know that 
their son died n murdeier. Still he would like to see them before he 
was taken away. 

Just then Joe could hear the iron doors being unlocked. 

What happened next? 

(Choose either A or B.) 

--—A. The guard came in nnd said, "Como on, you're going 

to go before the judge." 

— ■ -B. The Iron door was unlocked and in came his father anti 

mother. 


No. 6 

Lots of snow had fallen during the night. Harry was in a hurry 
to get his sled, for k was his first chance that year to go sledding. 
When he was ready to carry his sled out of the house, however, he 
discovered that the rope was missing. He hunted everywhere but could 
not find the rope. 

"Where's the rope lo my sled?" he called to his mother who was 
busy getting supper. 

Whnt did his mother call back? 


—A. I don’t know where it is. You will just have to look 
for it yourself, 

-B. Don’t bother me. You should be more careful. You’re 
always losing things, 

-C. Try looking in the corner with your other things. If 
you can’t find if, perhaps we can get some other piece of 
rope which would do. 


No. 7 

Bill wns playing ball with his friends in the back 3 'ard, It was Bill's 
turn at hat. Suddenly Bill’s mother came to the back door. 
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'‘I've lolcl yon not to play ball iii ihc back yard,” slie slioiilcc), 
*'Go and play some place else.” 

Bill did not ivnnt to lose liis Him at bat. As soon an bis mother 
had goiic in, lie called to the pitcher. “Just givo me my turn anil then 
wc’U quit.” The pitcher llirciv a fast ball. Bill swung. 'I’lic bnt 
cracked, and the hall sailed llirougli Uie kitchen wlndoiv with n crash. 
Bill's matlicr came iiinuing otit of the house. 

Whnt did .site say? 

-A. Come right in the house you bad boy. You're going to 

get imnished for tlua. 

-B. Sec what baa happened! Now you will have lo pay for 

it out of yoHv .spending money. 

-C. Bill, I told yon to piny ball somcwlicje else, Now set; 

wlint li.is happened. 

No. S 

John's band readied ant lor llic nc.vt branch of the i)lg npiilc tree. 
He would soon he able to reach liis airplane which was caught in ihc 
tree. Siicldeiily his foot slipped. There was n ripping soimcl, and 
John fovmtl himself flat ot\ the Erountl. He got to Uia feet, Tils hmid 
was bleeding from a big scratch, and his coat was badly ripped. 

John hurried into the house. '‘Moibcr,” he cried, “1 fell out of (he 
apple tree, Look at rny hand. Look at iny cu.nt.” 

Wli.it (lid John's mother say? 

-A, Come, I will put a bandage on ycor hand and then 

I will mend your coat. 

-B, Yon should not have climbed in the tiec. Nniv come, 

and I will fix your hand. 

-C. Look at your liniul and coat. Yon will just have to 

wear (he coat with a big rip in it. 

No. 9 

Frank could not help ■whistling as he -wcut home from school. He 
w.intccl to I'Uii but lie did not dare. He was .afraid he would nul^s 
Ills picture. The teacher bad said it wn.s the best ])icLiii'c in (lie class, 
Frank tememhered that l\ia mother was having company that nfternaon. 
He hoped that Ills mother would show them the picture too. 

\Vh(;n Fi aiik reached home, there were several ivoiiien talking witii 
hU mother. Frank tip-toed in ami showed the picture to hei, "The 
teacher said it is’ns the bc.st picture in the cl.'iss,” he cxpl.iiiied, 

Wlial did Frank's mother say? 

-A, You shouldn't brag. Go now and don't iiiternipt as 

it is not polite. 

-IJ. It is very nice, but don't intcirupt me now when I have 

company. 

-C. 'T'li.’it's SL very good picture, I wIM show it (o our 

company. 
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No. 10 

Ray and liis two friends Jerry and Tom were hard at work on 
tile floor of Ray’s living room. They had colored paper, shears, paste 
and crayons. With these they were making masks for Halloween. 
Kay cut a lot of red {>apei into fine pieces, 

‘Till going to make a devil mask,” he saUl, "with red hair and 
black horns,** 

“I’m making a pumpkin head," said Jerry. 

"Are you sure yant mother won’t mind al] this stuff on the floor?” 
asked Tom. 

Just then they heard the front door open and shin and Ray's molher 
caine into the room. 

Wli.it (lid she say? 

-A, It is all right to entertain your coinpany, but be sure 

to clean up everything when you are through. 

-K Clean up this mess right now. You sliould know hetter, 

Aivvays making extra workl 

--C. 'I'hoSe look like good masks. ]3c sure to pick up the 

scraps when yon arc through. 

No. li 

There was once a boy named Jack who got in with a bad gang of 
boys, Tliese boys taught Jack how to steal candy. One boy would 
get the attention of the storekeeper while another boy stuffed candy 
in his pockets. 

Finally, however, Jack was not quick enough nnd the storeman caught 
Jack, He called a policeman who took Jack home and told Jack’s father 
what had happened. The father talked to Jack serioii.sly for a long 
time about how bad it was to steal. Jac^ promised that he would 
never steal again. 

A short time after this while Jack was standing by some candy in 
a drug store, the drug store man was called out back of the store 
to talk with some carpenters who were repairing the building. 

What did Jack think and do then? 

-A, Jack wanted the candy very inudi so he quietly slipped 

a few pieces into hi.s pocket. 

-B, Jack wanted the candy but he kept himself from taking 

any. 

-C. To keep from taking the candy Jack had to leave the 

store so that he would not be tempted. 

No. 12 

John and two other boys were throwing snowballs at each other in 
the school yard. The two other boys threw at John and then ran, 
John was just throwing at them when a teacher came out, 

She took John to the princip.il. 
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"You know ii’s against tim mlcs to lliiow snowhalls" saul the 
principal. "Do yon iiave nitytUing to siiy for yourself?" 

Wliat did John say? 

-A. John did not want lo tell on the oilier hoys so he said, 

"No, I have nothing to say. I was in the ivrong," 

-H. Jolin said, "I was throwing snowhall.s, hut IF yon won’t 

piini.sl] me, I’ll promise never to do it again,” 

-C, I was only dcfecidlug inyael^ The ciiU^r hoys, threw 

at me (irst and I tlirew hack at them. 

A'o. 13 

The big fooiiinll game between West Higli School and Tast High 
School was on. The East High tcnin >vas iiiucli henvier, lint the West 
High team had managed to tic the store by hard work and the smart 
playing of tlicir star, Ted IJrown, 

Now there was only n minute left to play and West High was only 
live yards from the gonl line. If Ted could put the hall over, West 
High would will. 

Tlic West High team went into a huddle, "Lct’.s try a play right 
through the line,” Ted siiggcslcd. 

"No, no,” said Fred Fuller, ‘‘throiv me a pass. We've gained a 

lot on that.” 

"Tlint'.i just it,” said Ted. '‘They expect a pas.s now but they 

don't expect a play through the line.” 

But all the other playcr.s agreed with Fred Fuller. They wanted to 
try a pass because it had worked before. Tetl finally said he would 
try a pass. The play was called. Four East High men were ou top of 
Fred before he coiiUI even get btnrlcd. Ted tried to p.iss to .iiioilier 
man but East High was ready for him too and the pass was incom¬ 
plete, Just then the whLstle blew aiul the game was over. 

Ted and ibe rest of the tenm ran lu the dressing room. He fell 
miserable because they had been so close lo winning. 

What did lie say to (he other hoy.s ivbcii they got inside? 

-A. Wei! fcll.ow.s, it's loo bad we lo-sl, but we played a 

good game- Belter luck next time. 

-B. If you all hadn't been ho dumb and liad listened lo me, 

we would hove won the game, 

-C. I could kick myself. If I had only been a little (piickcr 

in throwing iliat pass, we might have won, 

No. U 

As Edward wn-S going to school, he saw sharp glass all over the 
sidewalk where someone had dropped a milk bottle. He stepped over 
ihe glass and hurriecl on. 

After school had started, George who was often tardy, came crying 
into the classroom. His knee was bleeding badly. 
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“I -was nirming to school to keep from being late” he told the 
leaclier. "I didn’t see the glass on the sidewalk and I slipped and 
cut iny knee." 

What did Edward think when he heard this? 

-A. It serves Geoige right! If he stalled to school on 

lime, he wonlc] not need to run. 

—-B. It's all my fault! If 1 had pushed that glass off the side¬ 

walk, ihcie would not have been an accident. 

--C. Whoever dropped that milk bottle in the fiist place 

should have cleaned it up. 

No. 15 

IJill sat on the back porch with his arm around hi.s dog Rex. He 
felt sad. Ills parents had told him that morning that he would have 
to get rid of Rex because he .snapped at strangers, Just then his 
inotlici came out the back door. 

“I am going across the street to see Mrs. Jones,” she said. 

As she went around the corner of the house, Rex got up and fol¬ 
lowed her. Bill started to play with his ball. Just then be heard the 
screech of auioinobile tires followed by a crash. As Bill ran around 
the corner of the house, what did he see? 

-A. His mother had been hit by a car, 

-D. Rex line! been hit by a car. 

—-C, His mother and Rex were safe. Two cats bad collided. 

Below fiio reproduced the pupil behavior rating scales which were filled 
out b}f teachers. In the original format each scale appeared on a separate 
sheet. 

place a mark before the number under each beading which best 
dcscribe.s ilic pupil as you have observed him. 

A. Does the pupil tend toward reserve or toward open display of 
feelings? 

-1. Very reserved, seldom displays feelings, rarely expresses 

persan."!! thoughts; may tend to bo ''poker-faced"j often 
hard to tell what is going on inside; one of the most 
reserved cliildrcn in the class. 

-•2. A more reserved child than the average, mny sometimes 

express feelings or personal thoughts if drawn out, but 
less expressive than most in the class- 

-—---3. Displays his emotions and feelings about as much as 

the average child in the class. 

-1. A more open and less reserved child than the average; 

expresses feelings and thoughts quite fteely, usually easy 
Co Cell how he feels, 

—-5. Emotipiis very rarely concealed; holds nothing back; 

gives uninhibited expression to thoughts and feelings. 
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B, Docs ll)c pupil tuiul tn be (luarrclsoine or puncualilc? 

-1. I'ldnienily slnris (|ii;irrcls, aryinncuLs, or I'lf'lus; sbo^vs 

much liostilil)’ loward ollieia; ([iiiKk lo lake ofFcnsc; one 
nf tlic most aggressive cliildicii in llic class. 

-2. More (luari'clsoine and ■!iggressi\-e llian llic ns-iMage bin 

not one of ihe most aggressive in llic class. 

-3. Abont like the average child in ibe class, 

-1. Likes to keep il'c pence more than die average cluld; is 

usually friendly with everyone; scicloni gets into a cniurrel 
or disagrccnicnt. 

-S. Very peaceable Jisposilioii, never siiaris (|iiari-cls; one 

of tlic least aggressive and most pcacanhle children Ui the 
class. 

C. How much confidence docs the pupil have ii\ himself? 

-1. Practically alway.s has coiilideiice in luiiiscif, a liigb 

degree of self-n.ssiiraucc; has failli in liia ahilily U) .suc¬ 
ceed and in liis own ideas and skill; one of the most sclf- 
coiifidcnt ill the class. 

- 2. More self-confidence than the averago nliliough not one 

of the most scif-confuleiit in the class. 

-3. About as much self-con(ideiiee as (he nvciagc child. 

-+. Not Q.s much sclf-coiirulciicc as (lie average aliliough not 

one of the least sclf-cunliclcnt in the class, 

— -5. PupU has very lilllc confidence In himself; nearly always 

cxpcQts to fail; hence he maj* shrink back From attempting 
anything. (May look to others for a pnllcrii to follow 
rather than doing bis own tliiiiking; “yc.s” man type.) 
Among the least sclf-confiilcnt in the class, 

D. Is the pupil more concerned with inner ihoiiglils or with his iinmcdi- 
ntc suiToiiiidinga ? 

-1. Often sccm.s to be concerned ivitli inner thnnglit.s or day¬ 
dreams ratlicr than with the ivork at hand or wliat 3.s 
going ou around him. “Out-of-ihis-world" most of tliu time, 

-2. Sometiinc.s daydreams or slips ofT into inner tliotights. 

Ila.s more of this tendency th.in the average but not so 
extreme as some in the class. 

3 , Keeps his mind on his surroundings generally, altliougli 
he may daydieain sometimes. About like the average child 
in the class. 

-1. Keeps his mind almost always on immediate environment. 

Daydreams very seldom. 

-5. Attention always concentrated on surroundings, on \vork% 

or aotivitics in wliicli he is engaged or ivhat is going on 
around him. Not imaginative or introspective. 
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E. How well docs Lhe pupil beli;ive in school? 

-1, in dilHculty, acts up in class, violates school rules, 

one of the most difficult children in the class, 

-2. A troublesome child who frequently acts up hut not one 

of the worst iu the class- 

-—- — 3i School behavior is about like that of the average child 
in the class, 

-4. Dettei'-thnn-average behavior, a pupil who almost always 

does wlint is expected of him although not one of the very 
best behaved in the class. 

-5. One of the very beat behaved in the class, an ovuatawdlng 

pupil in this respect, 

F. Does the pupil seek to draw attention to himself or docs he avoid 
having attention directed toward him? 

-1. Constantly seeks to draw nttention to himself, desires 

to aUvtiys be in the spotlight; may use either socially ap¬ 
proved methods such as frequently offering to perform 
errands and services for teacher, seekiitg to be a class or 
lesson leader, to recite or perform before group, or may 
use socially disapproved methods such as seeking to en¬ 
gage in chatty conversation, bothering with unnecessaiy 
questions, ostentatiously walking about room, etc.; among 
the greatest attention seekers in the class. 

-—--2. Frequently seeks attention but not ns extreme in this 

respect ns the kind of child described above, 

--3. Seeks nttention about as much as the average child. 

- -4. Seems to avoid attracting attention, rarely puts lilmself 

forward, somewhat ahy. 

-S. Very shy, seems to be iincomfortahle if the attention 

of others Is directed toward him, seeks to remain in the 
background at all times, avoids situations xyhere he will 
be natked. 
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I. THE HYPOTHESIS AND ITS THEORETICAL 
BACKGROUND 

This thesis proposes to investigate the effects of two aspects of social 
training, those of social class and sex role, on the personalities of a group 
of 30 eai'Iy-adolescent children of the upper-lower and lower-middle social 
classes (the “Common Man” grouping). 

It is hypotliecated that (iz) the boj's and the girls, as two sub-groups 
within the total group of 30, possess certain personality characteristics typical 
of each sex; (b) this entire group of 30 children possess certain personality 
chariictcristics typical of the total group of 30. 

This study is undertaken to determine what these respective scx-typical 
and group-typical personality constellations arc. 

The above hypothesis is based on a number of propositions which arc in 
turn derived from a body of anthropological and psychological rcscaicli and 
theory. It is here proposed that the total American society is structurally 
divisible into a number of social classes; that each of these social classes 
maj’ be considered, for the purposes of this study, to be a definable sub¬ 
culture; that as such, a social class has its owji definite social expectations 
of the behavior of each of its members and trains them to conform to these 
expectations; that it expects different behaviors of its male and female 

Tis, \iS \W 

trains each child to conform to the behaviors approved by the sub-culture, 
and within this general emphasis trains each girl and boy to confoim to tlu' 
approved sex-role of that social class or sub-culture; that the social-class^ 
defined training produces a personality constellation typical for the cliildreii 
of that social class; that the sex-differentiated expectations and trainin^i 
therefor produces a constellation of personality characteristics typical of tli^ 
girls and a constellation typical of the boys. 

This chapter will discuss the body of concepts and .evidence relevant tP 
these propositions. 

It is essential that a study in an area with as many points of controversy 
as personality include working definitions of the terms and concepts o^ 
which it makes use. Accordingly, in the following theoretical discussion, 
number of such terms will be defined in footnotes with the following tlue^ 
criteria in mind; (a) The definition must be sn close accord with at leas^ 
one set of currently accepted concepts and evidence, (i) Mudilications i'"' 
the accepted versions must not result in their distortion but slioultl serv‘d 
to make tlieir application to the present problem more readily (lisccniibh’' 
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(c) Once the (Icfinitioii is made, it must not be used thereafter in this 
report in any otlior way than the stated definition allows. 

I'lie gathering-together of complex anthropological findings on individual 
cultures for comparative study by writers such as Ruth Benedict, Linton, 
Kroeber, Margaret Mead, Malinowski, has establlshecl that each culture^ 
lias its own patterns of social expectation for what it considers appropriate 
behavior for each of its memhcr-individuals. Further, it was found that as 
each culture varies in its social expectations and trains its children to con¬ 
form to them, the personalities of the members of each culture vary corre¬ 
spondingly. Also, the social expectations for the individual witliin a society- 
werc found to be by no means uniform. Rather, these varied with his 
assigned social rdlc^ which was based on his age, Ills sex, the social status 

'Ciilltirr: A sociely'a ways of behaving are formulated in its folkways, mores, 
valuc-systcjiis, ami insliuuions—ways of bchuving ■which are passed on from one 
pcncralion to the next. These socially-defined ways of bclinving or ‘'culture 
pnitcras" lend lo intcr-rclnie with one another so as to form n coordinated pattern 
of Social living typical for a stated social unit or society—that is, society may be 
icrmcil die form, ciiiuirc die content. It is this coordinated overall pattern of 
social heliavinrs which identifies one society as n unit distinct from other societies, 
and whiclip for this study, will be regarded as a "cultiire." 

'^Society is here taken to denote an interacting aggregate of individuals, spatially 
located, whose inlernclions occur according to a framework of rclntiuushlps, Tlie 
systems of social relations as practiced within this framework, although dilfer* 
cntinhic, are interlocking and interdependent to varying degrees. These sysieiiit 
of socini rc/nlioijs (equivnlnt terms; social group, social structure) may, for the 
purpose of socini niinlysis, be Irealcii either as identifiable entities—separate social 
structures—or as interacting variables within a total configuration, The family 
is one cxmiiplc of such a system of social relations, the peer group is another, the 
school i^ another. 'I’hc tendency in this study will be to consider such a system 
of .^oci.!] relations -within a society as an identifiable, analyzable social entity, 
rather tlinii ns an intcrncling variable making up and alTecting that total social 
coiifigiirntion which is society, 

“.Vod'o/ Rilh! Society has been defined ns nn aggregate of individuals' Interacting 
ill accordance ivilh a framework of relationships, Each system of social relations 
ivitliin this framework provides a number of positions or statutes for its various 
memlicrs, with different degrees and kinds of prestige assigned to each status by 
society. Society ascribes a complex of altitudes, values, and behavior.") to eacli 
of these statuses, which llie person who occupies a paiticulnr status is expected 
to assume, This complex of culture-patterns assigned lo a given status is onc'.s 
expected social role. Most cultures, however, recognize limited degrees of variance 
In social roles; complete rigidity is cliaracteilsdc of only a few, 

1 he re'dc.s which individuals in n .social group assign one another, then, depend 
(tartly upon the hcliaviors and pattern of relaiionsliipa which the pniiicular group 
gives 1(1 each participating tnember and partly upon the ways in ■which the indl- 
vitUml’s needs allow him to assimilate and lead him to modify his as.signcd role 
(the "i/iJiijiJiinl social role”)- both are aspects or factors in socini role, 'I'lie 
term is used here esseiiltany in the societal rather than the iiuliviclual sense; the 
assigiiiucnt by socdal groups, such as the family, peer group, social class, of a socini 
roir 10 each of its members, provklca for the individunl a ceitain uniformity of 
''Oclal experience wiihin that social group. 

Since ilie individual (larticipatcs simultaneously in n nuinber of social groups 
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level into which he was born, and his place in the particular social group 
^vith whicli he was interacting, such as the peer group, family, social status 
group. Such cultural expectations and training therefor provided the in¬ 
dividual with a certain uniformity of social experience. 

One of the major areas of study of the effects of a clearly-defined social 
role on the personalities of a social group has been in the area of scx-rolc.'* 
Margaret Mead’s studies, in particular, liavc shown that societies assign a 
different social role to each sex, that the uniformity of social experience 
along sex-differentiated lines produces sex-typical personalities within a cul¬ 
ture, and that these sex-typical personalities vary from culture to culture as 
the sex-role expectations and training therefor vary, 

Miss Mead's well-known study. Sex and Temperament in Three Prhiiilhc 
Societies (55), as an example, has documented the apparently direct rcla- 
tionshiii between culturally-approved patterns of behavior for each sex and 
the “typical” male and female personality for that culture. She found 
in three closely neighboring (but non-communicating) New Guinea tribes 
three very different sets of sex-typical personalities! (r?) Both the Arapesh 
man and woman were typically unaggressive, cooperative, affectionate, con¬ 
cerned with the proper upbringing of their childr,en, witli sex not a powerful 
drive in their lives—aspects of the generally-accepted feminine role of our 
culture, (i) Both tlie Mundugumor man and woman were typically aggres¬ 
sive, active, competitive ajjd vindictive, little interested in their children’s 
welfare, positively sexed—aspects of the generally-accepted masciiliric loic 
of our culture, (e) The Tchambuli man played the passive role in the 
love-making patterns, was vain, jealous of other men, unsure of himself, the 
stay-at-home: aspects of the feminine role of our culture. The Tchambuli 
woman, on the other hand, took the dominant and favors-giving role in 


(systems of social relations), he will simultaneously be assigned a number of 
(usually interrelated) social I'olcs, one for each status he occupies within each 
system of relations in which he participates. His social role will as a result vary 
for each system of relations; it is George Mead’s theory that personality tlcvelopmciu 
consists essentinlly of the individual's inner process of integration of these varying 
roles, 

*^iex-Rdlc:—Sex is one of the three (class, age, sex) societal variables which 
cut across or segment all social striictiii'es within n society. However, a social 
class, similar age-group, or siinilar-scx gioup are in themselves diiferentiable social 
groups. Society assigns each of the sexes a social role ‘wJiic/i^ is hy no means 
identical ’vjil/i llicir respective biological roles (as anthiopological studies! liavc 
established) bill includes the biological role as one oj its coinpaneuts. Each culture 
(or sub-ciilutre) defines for itself what the respective social roles of the sexes arc 
and how tliat .social role sh.ill allow fur or incorporate biological role, Ihia .social 
role which society assigns on the basis of sex is the individual’s sex-iole. Ilencc, 
by definition, the individual has a unifonnily of social experience along sex-differ¬ 
entiated lines. 
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)vc-m;ilcinn. Avas iiossessivc towards lier male, was impersoiifil, managing, 
lie active lucad-winiier r aspects of the mascnline role of oiir culture. 

Ill cacli of tliese cultures, the respective sex-roles were considered to be 
lie appropciate ones for each sex and girls and boys were trained from 
arliest years to conform to them. 

Limited deviations from the '*scx-t)'pical" cultural stereotype have been 
Diiiul to be [lermissible in most “simple” societies studied by anthropologists 
66), In a more complc.x society such as ours, wlierc class and ethnic 
roiijis may be considered .sub-cultures/* there may be variation in the ap- 
rnvi'd personality stercolype from sub-culture to sub-culture. 

'I'licse findings, together with the results of numerous biological and psy- 
liological cxpcniinents on tile nature of learning, have c.stablis)ied that the 
ulividiiurs social heliavior, which biologists, psychologists, and philosophers 
f tuir western culture had long termed “instinctual” or innate, was in 
ctuality learned behavior—bcliavior patterns passed on from generation to 
enci'iition tlirougli social conditioning within our particular culture. 

CiiiTcnt theories on i)crsonality dcvclopnicnt represent, however, some 
iiul of integration of these two apparently opposed schools of thought: 
'hat may be termed the “biological viewpoint” vj. tlic “sociological view- 
oiru.” 'Pile “biological school” laid stress on the “inherent nature” of the 
uinan animal as the key factor in personality: it is man's need to satisfy 
is “instincts'' or “basic drivc.s” which leads him to beliavc in the ways he 
ocs. Tile different stagc.s of personality development are due primarily 
) plij'sical and therefore instinctual maturation factors, especially of the 
jxual drive, aiul to tltc extent to which man's social relations satisfy or 
iwart his instinctual drives as they ilcvclop. Living is visualized as a con- 
tant struggle between individual demands and societal demands, Mc- 
linigal, Freuil, and to some extent Gcscll, represent the “biological view- 
ciiiu.” 

'File '‘sociological school” on the other hand, emphasized the role which 
iiltural expectations play in the formation of personality. Each clilld was 
'cii as nothing more than a bundle of capacities and potentialities at birth; 

is his social experiences Avhicli give thcs,e potentials form and expreasion. 

he orgaiiisiii is merely the form or mold which contains the personality; 
jcial learnings provide that content. The social group is prior to the incli- 
idiial and it provides clear-cut conceptions of the kinds of behavior it expects 


^'Siili-Ciiiliire is licrc used lo refer to n specific group within a culture which has 
iilnirc patierns distinctive of itself (as well as sharing in the overall cultural 
ailcrns). 
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of each individual. Each child is thus born into a structured situation -which 
determines most of his social experiences from t)ic jnonicju of lij;; birt)). His 
behavior is approved or disapproved, rewarded or punished, in accord with 
its degree of conformity with social expectations. By such “social con¬ 
ditioning” (viz. Miller and Dollard’s "Social Learning Theory”) (56), 
the individual is trained to conform to the behavior patterns set for him 
by Ilia culture at the various age levels. “Growing up” tluia involves learning 
to channelize one’s basic drives into the expression-cliannels provided hy 
society. 

Since each person participates simultaneously in several S3'stiims of social 
relations, he has an equivalent number of social roles to learn. In early years, 
the child learns each of his roles through social interaction as he comes to 
perceive and to participate in the various relational sy.stcms: family, peer 
group, school, chuvcli, community. Personality development or maturation 
consists of this process of learning the various social roles assigned by society 
and of integrating them into a balanced personality structure (52). Cul¬ 
ture p.Tttcrns would thus seem to be omnipotent and inexorable: cad) cliild 
is turned out a rubber stamp of his social environment. Apparently social 
change could occur only through the introduction of extraneous factors into 
a society. 

The biological theory, on the one band, overlooks the role culture plaj's 
in determining the ways in which basic drives may be expressed (or not 
expressed): cultural patterns can and do drastically modify the cxpi'cssion 
of physiological needs by channelizing them into approved channels. The 
sociological theory, on the other hand, attributes an overlj'-static role to the 
individual organism: it tends to overlook the dynamic components of per¬ 
sonality which stem from the individual’s particular pattern of needs, his 
inner reaction to, picture and organization of his social experiences, and tlic 
extent to which such reactions can lead him to modify his social cnviLonmcnt, 
cither by acting hade on that reality itself or by creating liis own idiosyncratic 
picture of social reality or both. 

Current pcrsojiaJity theories give a place to both the organic ajul tlie soci.al 
factors in personality development as the preceding paragraph lias outlined. 
Unfortunately, however, there appears still to be a cleavage in approach, 
but a cleavage of a different nature. It seems to derive from the point 
of reference” taken by the particular theorist or rese.arclicr Involved; soci.il- 
individual inter-relationships, or inner processes. 

Thus, wliat may be termed the social-psychological approach is concerned 
with the relationship between the individual's social experiences and the 
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person,ility cliuractciistics he develops, while wliat mny be termed the theo¬ 
retical and the clinical-psychological groups, as represented by Gardner Mur¬ 
phy, the Nco-Frciidians, and Carl R. Rogers respectively, treat social ex¬ 
perience as part of the organism’s raw sensory data of perception and are 
concerned with the inner processes by which all its sensory data, physiological, 
physical, social, arc organized into a coherent personality. 

In spite of this split, the essential tenets of George Mead’s theory of per¬ 
sonality development already briefly outlined, stand up well—in fact, recent 
evidence accruing from the research on therapy carried on by Carl Rogers 
and his students seem to be "filling in” some of the internal, dynamic con¬ 
comitants of Mead's theory (65). If we modify Mead’s theory by attributing 
to the individual organism greater capacity to select its particular social 
experiences and to react back on its social environment, we would seem to 
have as adequate a formulation as our present knowledge allows. 

Davis and Jlaviglinrst’s formulation (16) iJiat personality can best be 
studied in terms of two basic interacting systems of behavior, which arc some- 
rvliat analogous to tlie two possible definitions of social role given supra, 
seems to provide tlic suggested modification of Mead's theory. These two 
interacting systems of actions, feelings, thoughts arc seen as: (/?) The cul¬ 
tural, learned by the individual from his basic social groups: family, age- 
group, sex-group, social-class group, etc. (A) The individual, derived in 
part from unique gcjietic factors, in part from learning factors, and made 
up of responses to organic, aflfcctional and chance factors, including deviation 
of a child's training from the standard cultural norm of this group. Tliis 
forimilntion lias been derived from extensive investigations of tli,e effects on 
cliilclrcn's personalities of the various child-rearing methods practiced by 
different class and ethnic groups. 

Froiii this formulation, and the anthropological evidence presented, we 
may [lostulate tliat commonality of social experience among iridividuals 
should result in two types of personality characteristics witJiin each indi¬ 
vidual: those shared in common with others of his social group and those 
wliich arc Individually unique. This study makes use of this definition and 
assumes that tlicre arc culturally-derived components of personality, that is, 
those which arc shared in common with others of the same social group, 
and will interest itself primarily in these aspects of personality. 

It should be recognized that anthropological data concerning the rela¬ 
tionship bctw’ccn social-training patterns and personality, as cited so far, 
have tended to lean heavily toward describing the overt or socially-obscrvablc 
aspects of personnlity, The individual’s inner emotional and mental re- 
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actions to Ills social experiences, to his assigned social role, to liiinsclf in 
relation to his social world, to others in relation to himself, to himself as 
such, arc not emphasized. The lack would seem to he dvic to two cir¬ 
cumstances: one, that anliiropoloEists until recent years were not aware of 
the necessity for obtaining such data; two, psychological techniques suitable 
for discovering the covert, dynamic aspects of personality have been developed 
only recently. 

A limited but increasing number of cultural and group studies, ii\ whicli 
such inner as[)ccts of personality were investigated through tlie medium of 
projective techniques, arc showing an essentially similar kind of rclationsliii) 
between social-training patterns and inner personality clmractcrislics (15, 
35, 71). The relationship docs not appear to be as direct a one as in the 
ease of the overt aspects of personality: each individual has his own charac¬ 
teristic patterns of inner response. Ilowevcr, when the "inner li\’es’’ of 
groups of persons with similar intra-group but different inter-group train¬ 
ing were compared, uniform intra-group similarities and inter-group diflcr- 
enecs were found (35). It is essentially this procedural a|)pi'oach which is 
vitilizcd in this study. In spite of individual unupicncss, it would seem that 
one human animal is sufliciciitly like nnotlicr human animal to react with 
similar emotional and mental patterns wlicn both liave been subjected to 
similar social stimuli applied over a pciiod of time. 

Projective techniques may be briefly described as psychological tools where¬ 
by an individual is induced to reveal more of the covert components of lus 
personality traits than he ordinaiily shows in his physical and verbal be¬ 
havior (34). Such techniques provide a “free” sthnvdus sit\iation which is 
higlily provocative of response and which forces a minimum of external 
structuring on the individual's responses. It is assumed that tlie tested per¬ 
son’s responses represent a projection of (a) his own inner emotional world, 
(b) his iirivate conception of the world about him, (e) the kinds of efforts 
he makes to relate himself to what he conceives to be reality. In so pro¬ 
jecting, he is objectifying “those tendencies and delcrminants of the iicr- 
sonality which characterize the individual’s private world of meanings and 
wliich are motivating of his behavior and expressive movements, of his 
verbal and artistic productions” (34, p. 2). 

The normative problem in regard to the interpretation of projective 
techniques is operative in this study. What docs it mean when a person 
is cliaracterizcd as having "poor ability to organize mentally,” or as having 
a "higli level of anxiety”—“poor” with regaid to wliat standard, "high” 
with regard to what standard? This kind of question cannot be answered 
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as unequivocally by a projective test as it can by .'i psycJiometric tCvSt; how¬ 
ever, Avliat is lost in the interim (until further research leads to a more 
and more exact ansM'cr) by a less than completely objective interpretation, 
is, in the opinion of investigators in the field of personality, more than 
compensated for by the richness and coherence of the personality data tliat 
the use of projective techniques provides. 

With tests whose increasing usefulness depends on tlic "possibility of per¬ 
fecting tlic interpreter more than it does in perfecting the material” (60, p. 
6), the idea of norms is essentisilly operative wthiii th,c interpreter rather 
than in the test itself. I'lie well-trained and experienced projective-test in¬ 
terpreter has two notions of a normative nature in mind when lie approaches 
a lest record:*' (fl) Through his thcnretical orientation and extensive diag¬ 
nostic cxpctieucc, he has a clinical idea of what constitutes an adequate 
persjJiiality. That is, he judges the individual’s functioning both in the 
light of what the subject’s actual potentialities are and in the light of what 
is generally considered healthy personality organization and functioning for 
that Individual's level of development. (f») The latter consideration, that 
of a licaltliy pcrsonnlity per se, is also approached by tlic interpreter with a 
socially-oriented criterion in mind: lie makes use of the concept of "social 
normality," which implies that the individual is adjusting adequately to 
some social group without excessive anxiety and cost to liimself. 

Hence, qualitative personality judgments of a comparative or "degree” 
nature are primarily iiiade on the basis of how the tested individual compares 
with his own potential, rather chan on how he compares with other persons. 

A miinber of studies undertaken during recent years in the longer-settled 
areas of our country by Warner and his students have shown that the con¬ 
cept of social class in the United Slates is something far more complex than 
merely economic groupings; that, indeed, a social class has many of the 
characteristics of a sub-culture in the anthropological sense ( 14, 18, 49, 70). 
1 lic.se .studies were on entire communities and used the open-interview 
mclhod of obtaining basic data, interviews which allowed every adult indi¬ 
vidual in the conuniinily to place on the social scale his fellow-residents, 
and ill so doing, himself, 

Wiirncr’s study of Yankee City will here be used as the basis of dis¬ 
cussion, Income level proved to be only one of the many factors which were 
found to enter into an individual’s neighbor-assigned place on the social 
?cale. Some of tlic social factors so discovered could be construed as closely 

Tliis Blaccment is derived from B. KInpfer and D. M. Kelley, The Rorschach Tech¬ 
nique, and from verlial cnuunimcaiiDn -wilh W. E. Hen^’. 
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related to income level, such as the part of town in wliieh the iicisoii resided, 
die kind of lioiise (and grounds) in whicli lie lived, wlicllier lie owned or 
vented it, his amount of education, whether his income came to liim through 
fees, salary, weekly or hourly wages, welfare assistance. But more subtle 
factors, such as the church attended, the public and private recreational 
patterns, the public social behavior, taste in home fiirnisliings, the lengtli 
of time tile individual’s family had been resident in the coiniiniiiity, the social 
clique associated witli publicly and privately—in short, how and on what 
things income is spent, the social behavior patterns and associations, a whole 
system of value-attitudes—were the final arbiters of social status. Accord¬ 
ing to these standards of judgment, two families at tlie same yearly income 
level could be placed as far apart socially as lower-inlddlc-class and Inwer- 
upper-chiss (on the scale evolved from the comtuunily data). ’The ‘’nouveau 
riche” quickly find that there is much more to social mobility than a rise in 
income’, they must learn to spend it and to behave socially in ways acceptable 
to the group they wish to be identified with—and to keep on trying for 
some time. Often, not they but perhaps their children accomplish the 
jump— if they train tliein appropriately and establish tlic ‘'riglit connections" 
for tliein. 

From the data of these studies, the following six classes were distinguish¬ 
able in tli,c longer-settled areas of the United States: 

1, Lonvfr-loiver (LL): liicoiiic sporadic, tistinlly receives some iniU- 
lie relief, unskiUed laiior occupaitous, lUtle education, money is seen 
ns sometliing to be spent and not saved, live in slum areas, nnin- 
liilii(cd sexual and social behavior, lack of adherence lo ant) Itclicf in 
accepted (middle class) social paiterns, no foiiual a.Hsocialion.s, 

2, Upper-lonver* (VI-)' Income (hrcKigh wages wlirh are sonu;- 
litncs sporadic, trained in (he semi-skilled trades and low-paid clerical 
jobs, money is seen as something to be saved and spcnl carefully, live 
in maiginal areas but some .attempt made at linusc or nparlniciit 
miiiiilcnancc, some formal associations, little education, eluirrlt alle¬ 
giance is often close, respect for and .itteiiipt lo itnil.ate llie snelal 
paiterns and vahic-anitiidcs of llic next lugher class, oflcn the deter¬ 
mining facior in which of the two lowei classes an individual is placed 
binges on wbclber or not lie strives for middle-class values and be¬ 
havior and displays "social responsihilily." 

3, Loiurr-niliiiffe* (LiM): Income from wages, salary, nr small 
business, regulai, training in skilled trades oi lowei-paid professions, 
money is a symbol of status and actively striven for, live in Miiall, ^vell• 
kepi houses or aparimenis in moiioloiiuiis but ck.aii juc.ts, close climcli 
allegiance, accepi.ance of and active following of the external social 
patterns of the next highci class: '‘kcepinB up with the Joneses" is llie 
donilnant value of the socially-muhile of this class. 
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4 . Vppcr-middlc (t/Af): High income fiom salary or fees or large 
InisincSSj trained in the more liighly-ediicaled professions and mana¬ 
gerial positions, live in choice residential areas, houses or apartments 
large and well-kept, scif-conscioiis of their personal reputations, status 
in ami value to the community, extensive formal associations of the 
lielp-your-community t 3 'pc, represent to the community the virtues of 
hard work, private properly, liigli morality and self-discipline, aspirations 
towards the '‘culturecl" life. 

i. Uaviei'-ufiper Level aod source of income^ as well as 

value nilitudes, similar to the class below, hut private property and 
dividends nre also a source of income, family has resided In the com- 
nuinity for at least two generations, large palatial homes in landscnpccl 
grounds, cotnnniiiily participation on the charity-board and fund-dona¬ 
tion level, sponsors of llie “cultural” activities in the community, highly 
"exclusive” association patterns, the “new aristocracy.” 

Vppcr-is/tpcr {UV): Similar level nnd source of income to the 
two classes below, but are very old families, who feel that "our families 
have always lieen the best people,” little community participation 
except as social symbols of stability on important local and nationnl 
occasions, many' live on country estates outside the coinmunily and trnvel 
alvTond a good deal, symbolizing their social distance, see tUemseWca ns 
‘Top of the heap” and the arbiters of their own social nnd private 
lichavior. 

The diffciciit social classes have here been described primarily in terms of 
tliclr differences. However, since they all exist witliin the overall cultuinl 
fran\cwork of American society, they also share certain characteristics, par- 
licularly tlic ''adjoining” classes on the scale: there is not necessarily a clear- 
cut (Uchotoniy between two such classes on ail major class-differentiating 
chaiacteriscics; indeed, they may be closely similar on certain characteristics. 
ICxampIes of such a situation arc the UL and LAi classes, starred above. 
Tven as above described, they show similarity in their social value-systems, 
just as the and UU classes arc similar in their source and level of in- 
Warner has pointed out that while the UL and LA'I classes arc 
closely similar in their social values, the LL class as compared witli the UL 
class is not, nor is the LAI class in comparison with the UAI class (73). 
For this icnson, as well as the circumstance that the UL and LAI classes 
tcjgclhcr constitute approximately 70 per cent of the population of the United 
States, Warner has designated these two social classes taken together as the 
'‘Coininoii Han" social level ( 71 ). The sample of children used in this 
study were drawn from this population group. 

lUtte estVKtaWs of ptTtentftgc oi popMlsition in the varions class groups 
arc given in Tabic 1 as a reference point: the first is that for the entire 
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'rABLlC 1 

rr,ncu-NTM;R or tuf. Population in tiii. Six SnciAi. Cj.assvs 


Social Class 

Uniled Stales 

Yankee Cily 


Miihvesl 

Uppei-iippcr 

I.owci'-npiier 

2% 

1.56 J 

J-;-' 

(roiiiulcd) 

Uppcr-inltldle 

S 

10-22 

H 

(roiiiidetl) 

Lower-middle 

30 

23.12 

31 

(roiiiukTll 

Upper-lower 

40 

32.60 

•n 

(nuiiuled) 

Lower-lower 

20 

25.22 

14 

(rounded) 

Uiikiiowii 

— 

M 

— 


Total 

loofp 

100.00^'r 

IPOffl 



United States, as dciivcd from 1940 Ccnstis data by Carson McGuire of 

CouAwittec. oi\ Hww.m Development; tUc ^eond is tUut of Yankee, City 
(70); the third is that of “Midwest," the inidwestern coniiminity wliich is 
the home of the siiinplc of cliildrcn used in tills study (72). 

A scale of social status, the Index of Status Characteristics (I.S.C.), 
lias hcen derived from the coinimmity data dcscrihed above, by Warner and 
his associates (72). AlthoUBh the I.S.C. is based on a comhiuation of four ob¬ 
jectively ascertainable varialdcs closely rclalcil to economic factors! area lived 
in, house type, occuiiation, source of income, its use can predict the com¬ 
munity-evaluated status of two families witli, for example, the same income 
level, to be as far apart socially as the lower-middle and upper-upper classes. 
To measure a family's social status, the fjunily is rated on each of these 
four charactcri.stics on a 7'poiiit scale, and tlic average of tliese four ratings 
obtained. The higher this average rating, the higher the family’s social 
class status. An I.S.C. rating between 3.4 and 5.6 places a family in the 
upper-lower and lowcv-muldlc classes (the Common Man grouping). 

A number of studies in recent years which have accepted the premise that 
fi .social class may he approached for study as a sub-culture aie ,accumulating 
evidence corroborative of this assumption. Parcnt'child and pcci-gioup re¬ 
lationships have so far been the focus of these studies, I'lic investigations of 
Davis and Havigluirst (16), Ericson (21), Ncugaricn (61) have shown 
inarlccd class differences in child-rearing practices and in the sociiil behavior 
of children. Duvall has discovered difTercnccs in attitudes toward parent¬ 
hood on the part of parents of various class and ethnic groupings (19). 

The chain of evidence now contains all its essential liiik«. AYc have 
seen tiiat: {a) Anthropological studies have cstahlislicd that there is it direct 
relationship between a culture’s social training patterns and the person- 
nlilies of the members of that culture. (/») The cuUurnlly-differentiated 
social role of males and females (their sex-role) produces a masculine and 
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a fci»iniiic personality typical for that cultiu'c. (f) Both individual and 
social factors arc operative in the development of the individual personality, 
'I'hc dcvvlupmn'iiL ot prft)ccti\c tcchni^iwe?. Im enabled iuvestigatoia tu dis- 
e()vcr that covert i)ci soiiaiitj'’ characteristics arc also affected by cultural train- 
ing patterns, (f) American society is structurally divisible into a number 
of social classes, cacli of which has many of the characteristics of a sub¬ 
culture even tvhilc it shares characteristics in a)mmon with otlier social 
classes, (/) The (Icvelopnicnt of the Index of Status Characteristics has 
mrule it possible to dcternime the social class status of a family, given cer¬ 
tain objective evidence, (ff) Studies which have utilized the anthropological 
.’ippioach to social class iiavc shown that there arc dcfinahlc cultural diffci- 
onces in child training and social behavior among the Amci ican social classes. 

It is, accordingly, hypothecated that the social class and sex-iolc training 
of a group (if early-adolescent girls and boys of llic Common Man social 
level has led to their development of a personality constellation typical of 
the entire group, and of personality constellations typical, rcspectivelj', of the 
lirtj’s and the girls as sub-groups within the total group. 



II. THE DATA 


Tins iiivcstlRatioii Is based on extensive and intensive case-sUul}' materials 
on 30 cbilclrcn, 15 girls and 15 boys, studied from tlie ages of 10 to 14 (1942- 
1946). These materials were gathered, analyzed, and iutcrprctccl as part 
of the Midwest'^ Research Project conducted by the staff of the Committee 
on Human Development of the University of Chicago, The purpose of 
the stud}' was to investigate character and personality development during 
later childhood and adolescence. A series of publiciitions on the results of 
this study arc in the process of preparation. 'rUis project will heveaftev he 
rcfci'iecl to as the “character study.” 

The original sample of children chosen for this group-rcseaicli project 
consisted of all children residing in 1942 in the small ciiy of Midwest 
who had been born in the yesir 1932, 149 children in all.” Beginning at 
the age of 10 in 1942, these children were examined physically and given 
ti number of psycliometric, sociometric, and other .specialK'-formulated tests 
at intervals throughout the study. Early in the project, 36 of these children 
were selected from tlicir total age-group for intensive study. 'Flitse 36 chil¬ 
dren were given certain additional intelligence, aptitude, and personality 
tests (including projective tests), and they, tlwiv parents and their tc'.\chcis 
were interviewed at intervals throughout the study. 

These 36 children compare with their total age-group on tlic two 
variables of social-class status and sex distribution as sliown in I'able 2, 'I'licj 

TABLE 2 

Comparison of tmc “Ciiahacter-Study” Group With Their Ack Gkoui’ on Skx and 

SociAt. Status 

IlUciisively-stiicHul 
Age group (troiip 


Selection variable 

N uni her 

Per cent 

Ntiiiihei 

Per cent 

Sex 

Bovs 

S5 

46 

IS 

50 


Girls 

65 

54 

IS 

50 


Total 

120 

100 

3(i 

100 

Social class 

U ii])cr 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

Status 

Upjjei'-jniddle 

3 

3 

1 

3 


Lon’cr-middlc 

24 

20 

9 

25 


Upper-lower 

72 

60 

21 

$S 


Lotver-lower 

21 

17 

5 

14 


Total 

120 

100 

3(> 

100 


’Nanic fictitious. 

“'I’liis number lliictuated from year (o year and from test m test because some 
oliildien left the comimmity (and wcic iioi icpiaced by oibcrs \vlu) may lu\'c come 
in) and others rverc absent from school at the times a particular test wiis given. 
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^vc^c oi'iginally selected on the basis of being "adjusted” and ''unadjusted/' 
as defined by the following composite criterion; The "adjusted” boys and 
girls were judged to be those ivho received scores in the top quvwter on at 
least three of the following measures: Reputation Ratings (Item 22 be¬ 
low); Sociometric "Who's Who in Our Group” (Items 26a below) ; Cali¬ 
fornia Personality Test (Item 15 below); Field Worker's Social Adjustment 
Rating and Social Development Rating. Ten girls and seven boys were 
selected for intensive study ns “adjusted” on this basis (the original tenta¬ 
tive “adjusted” listing contained 16 girls and eight boys). 

TJic "unadjusted'' hoys and girls were judged to be those who received 
scores in the lowc.st quarter on two or three of the five above-itemized 
measiiies, as well as receiving a number of the following kinds of scores: 
high uncertainty score on the Chicago Interest Inventory (Item 17 below); 
high dislike score on the same instrument; high aggressive score on the same 
insLninicnt; the field worker's opinion that the child was "unadjusted"; 
teachers’ opinions that the child was "unadjusted”; school achievement two 
quiirtiles below tested ability. Seven girls and 10 boys were selected for 
intensive study as "unadjusted'* on this basis (the original tentative "unad¬ 
justed" listing contained 11 girls and 15 hoys). A boy and a girl were 
added later from the "middle" range. 

The results of the subsequent thorough case-study of each of these children 
cast a good deal of doubt on the adequacy of these selection criteria. The 
projective techniques, in particular, revealed every shade of "adjustment” 
and "unadjiistmciit” in each of the two groups selected as "adjusted” and 
‘'unadjusted,” in terms of the projective techniques interpretive criteria given 
in the first chapter. The impression grew among the research staff that the 
selecticni criterion had in actuality been more of an index of social conformity 
tluin a measure of psycliological adjustment or unadjustment. 

It was not believed necessary to test these impressions statistically at the 
time the writer's study was undertaken, since she proposed to investigate an 
area which was unrelated to the purposes of the original study. It was 
therefore assumed that the described selection procedure had not biased the 
data for the purposes of the current study. However, the later derivation 
of a eonstclUtiou of group-typical personality characteristics raised the issue 
of the age-group representativeness of the sample used in this study. This 
question will be dealt with in Section III in connection with the presentation 
of tile group-typical personality constellation. 

Each child had been assigned a code number for purposes of anonyinity. 
This code number was prefixed by the letter "T" for "10-year-old,” as 7'-2, 
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in order to distinguish these eases from the "S" series of cases, a gr<>in> of 
16-yeai'-olds from the same commiuiity who had been stiidicd by tlie Com¬ 
mittee on Human Development a few years previous. 

Nine kinds of data, repteseiitinB the results of 29 instruments, were in¬ 
cluded in cacli of the 36 ease-studies, ns listed below. The instruments 
numbered 16 to 21 inclusive were developed especially for the character 
studj' and arc described briefly. 

Iniervieivs 

1, By fluid workers, willi the cliihl, his or her piircnls, tuailirrs, 

Olliers in tlic coniinunity. 

Psychometric Ditia 

2 to I-k Intclligenec, aptitude, acliiuvcineiit icsls: Revised Jllanfnul- 
Bliict, Foi'iiiH L and M, I’rlmary Mental Abilities, tills, Belleine- 
Wcchsler, Corncll-Coxc; Iowa Silent Reading, Miniicsoia I’aner Fonii 
Board, Chicago Assembly, Miiincsot.i Assembly, I’nitcuH Ma/e, Nlclro- 
politnn Achievement, Stanford Achicvcinciii', scliool rank aiul average 
Brnde. 

Subjei^l's RepaiU: Cfircklists 

15. California Personality Test. 

16. Family Rclatioini Questionnaire: Divided into 10 areas of (picH- 
tions which were thouBlit to be revealing of nffcctiunii] family re¬ 
lationships, areas such as degree of approral-disappruval, conriclunecs 
slnu'ccl, intcrparcntal tension, child's acceptance of liome siniulaids, clc, 

17. Chicago Interest Inventory: Questioned whether die child liked, 
disliked, was indifferent to or uncertain about, activities classified into 
11 areas such ns sociability, acceptance of impulse, aggression, fantasy, 
family, etc. 

18. Strength of Conscience Questionnaire: The cliild was asked to 
indicate “How B.iil Is It" (very, very had, bad, not good and not 
bad, all right) if a boy or girl his age did a listed number of “bad" 
things. He was also asked “How Would Yon Feel” if “yon'’ did a 
number of “bad” lhing.s. The numerical diflcrcnce liclwccn the .scoie 
on the first section and the score on the second .section w.ia inkuii lo 
indicate “strength of conscience,” 

Subject's Repoiis; Free Rripotjje 

19. Emotional Response Test: The child was asked lo indicate, 
anonymously, three things (hat had made him happy, sad, afraid, 
angry, ashamed, as well as the best thing and the worst thing tliat 
could happen to him. 

20. Bavelas’ Moral Ideology Test: Designed lo get information 
on tlie child’s “oBicial” moral ideology and on the siinogalca ivhn 
reward and punish for good and bad behavior. 'Flic chiUl was asked 
lo write down tlitee things a boy or girl of Ids age could do which 
would be good things to do and which would he praised and approval. 
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lie Mas also asked M’ho would praise or binme tlie boy or girl for 
doing lliesc three things. The some procedure was followed for three 
bad things. 

21. Essays: The children were asked to write compositions on such 
topics aa the following; A Perfect Saturday, The Person I’d Like to 
lie Like Wlicn I Grotv Up, Three Wishes. 

Raliags 

22. Reputation Rnliitgs (Criterion Scores) by adults and age-mates. 

23. Behavior Ratings, by lUc cUild’s teacbera. 

Projecfiiie Tethtt'xqact 

24. Tlicinnlic Apperception Test, sec|ucncc analysis and sinnmaiy. 

25. Rorschach Test, sequence analysis and summary, 

Sociometne Data 

2fi. Analysis of («) Character Gucss-Who, Who's Who in Our 
Group, Social Persoitalily Guess-Wlio, etc. {b) Friendship Sociogram. 

Pliyjieal Data 

27. Anlhrnporiictrcc ineasurcmciit.s, licnlth and energy ratings, anec¬ 
dotal reports, 

CHiiical Caji Conference Smnin/iries 

28. Clinical Conference Summary No. 1, consisting of the presenla- 
lioif of the data from the above instruments according to the Concep¬ 
tual Framework discusHed nnd reproduced ns an appendix in the 
original thesis copy, and the record of the stall discussion thereon. 

29. Clinical Conference Summary No. Z, consisting of the inieypreta- 
<1011 and fam/nnfiDji of the data presented in Sninmary No, 1, also ac¬ 
cording to the conceptual framework already referred to. 

The procedure for presenting and analyzing these data for each child in¬ 
volved seven steps on tlic part of the reseaixh staff.® 

The completed file folder for each child contained all the abovc-clescribecl 
in.atcriiils. It is important here to note tliat the present study would not 
have been possible without such a rich source of interdisciplinary data; one 
researcher could not have begun to collect as extensive and as complete in- 
lurmation, nor could one person possess as many techniques and skills to as 
higli a degree as were represented by the personnel of the research staff, 
several of whom are recognized authorities in tlieir particular fields. 

Tliii'ty of these 36 intensively-studied cliildrcn were selected by the writer 
for licr investigation according to the foUo3Ying considerations: {«) The 

“The wrlier was a research assistant with this project from October, 19-16, lo 
June, 1H7, ’ ' 
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cJiildren must Jcpjcscnt a homogenous social group. In order lo include 
the largest sample iiossible, it was decided that the social status of the 
children selected should he what Warner has termed the “Common Man” 
grouping: the lower-middle and upper-lower classes. This first selection 
yielded 16 girls and 14 boys, {b) Since it was piclcrable for statistical 
imiposes to liavc an equal number of boy.s and girls, one of the LI\I class 
girls was eliminated on the basis that the valuc-sy.stem in her homo was far 
more typical of the VM class than the LiM class (her mother was tlie only 
mother of the LiVI group who was a college graduate and behaved like it 
at home and in tlie community). One of the LL class hoys, T-72, was 
added, both because of his niotlicr's emphasis on miildle-ciass values and be¬ 
havior in the home, and because of his being the only one ol the original 
group of children ranked as LL in social class status to he at his age-gi:ule 
level in 1946. He was, in addition, highly pojuilur with his peer group 
and actively participated with them. 

IJoth these selective procedureSj as well as the possible effects of the original 
selection on the basis of "adjustment" and "unadjustment," will require test¬ 
ing by analysis of the study’s results. If the finding.s reveal a “no’' answer 
to the following three questions, it would appear that the selection procedure 
was valid, (r/) Are there any consistent or pattern differences between the 
LA/ class and tlie UL class children so .selcctcdi* (b) Hoes tlie /.L class 
hoy, 7’-72, sliow up as a lone deviate from the otlier boys? (r) Do the 
childien rated as “adjusted" and "unadjusted” show any tendency to clus¬ 
ter into “alilce” groupings? 

The boys and the girls are compared with one another on several variables, 
both as a means of describing the children further and because these com¬ 
parisons are pertinent to certain later aspects of the study. Table ^ gives 
their social status, as derived by application of the Index of Status Cliarac- 
tcristics. Table 4 gives their ff/’s on the Revised Stunford-llinct, rnrin AJ, 
administered in tlie Spring of 1946. T.able 5 presents the sexual maturation 
status of the 30 cliildrcii, as of Spring, 1946. ^i'ablc 6 sliowh which 


'I'ABLE 3 

SneiAi, Ci-Ass Status of tiiu 30 riiii.nRhN or ’I'liis Study 


Status 

Girls (A': 15) 

IJoys (jV: IS) 

VL 

T-1, T-3, T-7, 'r-10, 'r-12, T-29, 

T-3 3, T-3S, T-67, 'r-7S, T-S4 

T-14, ■r-36, 'r-30, T-S3, T-SS, 
T-6r., T-92, T-97, 'I'-IOS 

l.M 

T-2, T-56, T-7S, T-99 

'l'^2S, 'J'-4S, 'J’-90 


LL 


'1-72 
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TADLE 4 

Rrvisrn STANFORtj-IliNBT Rksults: Comparison of thr Giri-s With thr Boys 





Boys 

Case 

w 

Case 

w 

T- 1 ... 

... 126 

T- 14 

... 107 

T- 2 . 

... Ill 

T- 26 

. 109 

'I‘- 3 .. 

- 116 

T- 28 

. 113 

T- 7 .. 

... 125 

T- 36 

. 118 



T- 39 

. 119 

T-12 . 

... 113 

T- 45 

. 115 

'r-29 . 

... 112 

T- 53 

. 122 

T-33 .. 

... 127 

T- 58 

. 100 



T- 66 

. 88 

T-56 . 

... 12S 

T- 72 

.. 107 

T-67 . 

... 99 

T- 89 

. 123 

’r-7S . 

... U+ 

T- 90 


T-78 . 

... 116 

T- 92 

. 113 

T-a+. 

... 114 

T- 97 

. 117 

’r-99 .-. 

- 113 

T-IOS 

. 126 

(Arithmetic) Menu . 

... 113.47 

(Aritiimctic) Mean . 114.40 

Menu Deviation .. 

... 7,37 

Mean 

Deviation . 8,44 



TABLE 5 


Sh.XUAI. MATUKATIOK STATUS OF THE 30 ClIItDRENj AS 

OF Spring, 1946‘'‘ 

Sex Post-pubescent or 

Mciiarcheal or 

Pre-menarchcal 

|u>st-incnarclseal 

Pubescent 

or pre-pubescent 

Ciirls 'I'. 2, T-99, 

T-56 

T-67, T-29 

T-75, T- 3, T-33 

T- 1, T-10, 

'r- 7 


T-38, T-84 

’L'-TS 




Hoys T-92, T-36, 

1-33 

T-39, T-72, T-90 

T- 89, T-97 

'P-26, ’l'-45, 

'r-66 

T-U, T-28 

T-IOS, T-S8 


*nn(n Tor t1iis lulilc were olitalncd from the following sources: 

1. Tor lUc Bula, l^a8el^ on information given by the girls themselves rUumg 
(he course of » scries of counseling interviews willi a tiaincd ^vo^ker, in Spring of 
194S, 

2. For ilic hoys, hnsed on information given by the school's athletic coach. He 
iitili/cil his personal ol).scrvation8 in rating the boys on the tliicc-point scale of pre- 
piiliescciit, pulicsccnt, and post-pubescent. 


'I'liK Study 

SASii‘i.ii'3 Relationship 

TABLE 6 

TO THE Selection Variadles of 
'Unadjusted'** 

“Adjusted'' and 

Sex 

“Adjusted” 

"Unadjusted'’ 

“Middle Range” 

Hoys 

T-26, T-36, T-S3, 

T-72, T-89, T-97 

T-14, T- 28, T-39, 

T-4S, T- 58. T-90, 

T-92, T-IOS 

T-66 

Girls 

T‘ 2, T- 3, T-10, 

T-12, T-29, T-33, 

T-56. 'r-84, T-99 

T- 7> T-38, T-67, 

T-75, T-78 

T-l 


•Sec p. 248 for a discussion of these selection variables. 
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of the children were selected as beinR "adjusted,” "unadjusted,” and in the 
"middle vanjfc,” as described above. 

Here were available, then, extensive and complex data, but data which 
had been g^itl'cred, analyzed, and conceptualized W'ith a different end in 
view than tliat of tlie present investigator. The basic procedural problem 
was, thus, one of analytic method: how could these data be (n) broken 
down, and (b) rc-conceptualizcd, without distorting the data themselves 
or drastically modifying the present hypothesis? 

The wi itcr's method of approaching and solving tliis prolilem conslilutes 
the content of this and the two following chapters. 

The procedural approach was an empirical one. That is, the analytic 
procedure of one step was directly dependent upon the limlings discovered 
by the analytic method utilized in the previous step, 'I'liis closely iiUer- 
loclcing progression meant that material revealed in the later stages of the 
data analysis could not be anticipated in the earlier stages; these were re¬ 
vealed only as the analysis progressed. 

Therefore, to present the analytic procedure as one in<le|ieiulcnt unit 
and the findings as another independent unit, as is the usual convention in 
dissertations, would create an artificial dichotomy. To prevent such an 
unnecessarily artificial approach, the writer proposes: {a) To describe in a 
general manner the procedural methods used (the present chapter), {b) 
I'o present in detail the initial mctliod of organizing and analyzing the 
data to the point of tlie discovery of sex-typical and group-typical person¬ 
ality characteristics (Chapter III, Steps 1 to 8). (r) To describe the re¬ 

liability procedure adopted and to present its results (Cliaptcr IV, Step 9). 
(d) To explain how dcviant-from-thc-group children were discovered aiul 
to report on the investigation of this deviance (Chapter IV niul Chapter VI, 
Steps 10, 11, 12), 

Tlie first problem faced was that of how to iransciibc data collected 
witJi a differe/it end in view into a form suitable for ilie pnrjiose.s of tlic 
present study, without distorting the original material in doing so. Directly 
related to this problem was the second one: bow could the iiersonality data 
be so arranged that the material for each child would be directly comparable 
to that for every other child? Both of these problems were solved by em¬ 
pirically deriving an outline, the "preliminary personality framework," and 
transferring into this framework the relevant data for eacb case from tlic 
clinical conference summaries. 

The next problem faced was liovv to compare the persoimlity charac¬ 
teristics of the girls as a group with the personality characteristics of the 
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lioj's as a group. Tliis jiroblcm was liandletl in the following manner: 
'I'he (lata in these 30 preliminary personality frameworks were broken down 
into as cxLciisivc a listing of personality traits as the material itself jnclded. 
A cJieck-list or basic data slicet was set up, wlierein every trait so derived 
was listed vertically down the left side and every child was listed horizontally 
acrass the top. The transposed data for each child were searched for a 
statement concerning the presence of each listed characteristic. If such a 
slatenicnt was present, the corresponding “box’'' was checked; if it could 
not l)c found, the box was left blank. 

Upon completion of this operation, tlic number of girls possessing eacli 
characteristic was totalled, as were the boj-s. These totalled figures were 
then tested to discover wljctlicr or not the differences between the number 
Ilf c;\ch sex possessing each trait could be attributed to cbance ov not through 
the apidication of the clii-squarc statistical technique. 

'J'his preliminary analysis of the material yielded not only a number of 
sex-typical traits siifiicicnt to warrant the continuance of the investigation, 
but also sliowcd a number of group-typical traits of an interesting nature. 

It was recognized that adequacy and accuracy in regard to such derived 
data as made up the clinical conference summaries was a problem. Accord¬ 
ingly, the entire basic data sheet was rigorously rc-chccked, before its re¬ 
liability Avas tested, by referring back to the results of the relevant original 
instrument; that is, it rvas assumed that error or oversight could have 
sufticicntly affected the material in the clinical conference summaries to 
warrant going back to the original instrument results on which the sum¬ 
maries Avcrc based. A second ‘‘chi-square’' was applied to the rc-c)ieckcd 
data-sheet: it is the results of this second statistical operation which form 
the basic findings of this investigation. 

A further problem was that uf tlie icliabilitj' of tlic writer's judgments 
regarding each child’s jiosscssion or lack of possession of each specific trait, 
'riie procedure for testing the reliability of the investigator’s judgments 
involved the derivation of the five "most typicnl" boys and the five "most 
typical" gills. 'I’wo judges were given the file folders of these 10 children 
and were asked to rate eacJi of them on their possession or lack of possession 
of 39 tinits, 

The "table of typicality” which was used to derive these 10 "most typi¬ 
cal" children revealed certain regular patterns of deviance from the major 
grouping on tlie part of some of the children. The last step in analyzing 
the data was an attempt to discover the factors associated with these 
patterns of typicality and deviance by comparing the typical and deviant 
groupings Avitli a number of possibly related variables. 



III. THE DERIVATION OF THE SEX-TYPICAL AND GROUP- 
TYPICAL PERSONALITY CONSTELLATIONS 

As lias already been described, the material which forined the “law data’* 
of this study was derived from case conference summaries Nos. 1 .and 2, 
wliosc contents have been discussed In Section II. The derivation of the 
basic findings of this study from these data involved eight procedural "steps.” 

Step 1: Der'iviiiff the preliminary personaUly jrameii'ork. As has been 
pointed out, the conceptual framework into wliicli the case conference suin- 
inaries were cast liad been arrived at with a rcsearcli purpose in iniiul 
different from that of the present researcher. Nevcrtlieless, the heginninjr 
data essential to the study were present in the suininarics, even though in 
a not directly applicable form. The first task, therefore, was tlie ein|firical 
working out of a "preliminary personality framework” on the basis of two 
criteria: («) Its form must organize relevant data in a manner useful to the 
present study, {b) It must not distort in any way tlie pertinent data selected. 

Hy a process of empirical trial and error—deriving an outline from the 
two summaries of one case, going through another case, modifying the first 
outline, going through a third case and a fourth case and modifying the 
outline each time—a "preliminary personality framework” into wliich all iier- 
tiiicnt data for all 30 cases could be transferred was derived (Table 7). 

It should again be made explicit that the headings were derived from the 
(ht!\ fJ)e;:i5rJve.s—th.Tt from tJje attempt to indude all ihta rdevant to 

personality in case conference summaries Nos. 1 and 2 for four cases, two boys 
and two girls. 'Phe form of the character study's conceptual framework 
of necessity affected the kinds of personality characteristics available; the 
approach to inner life fimctioning and its relationship to outer behavior, here 
allowed to be implicit, is essentially that of W. E, Hcmy, whose field of 
specialization is in projective teclmitiucs and who has i)\iblished his views 
on the stud)' of the covert aspects of personality (35). The two ooliinms of 
the i)Ci'sonality framework represent an attempt to relate tlie data in a 
logical fashion and to show more clearly the relationship between tlie "acting” 
and "reacting" "levels" of personality. 

Step 2: Arianging the data into directly coniparahic funii. All data for 
each of the 30 children which appeared in any way relevant to personality 
structure, as given in the two case conferences summaries, were transferred 
into tlie form of the Preliminary Personality Framework. At this stage, 
the material included tended to be rather diffuse, aiul prtjbahly contained 
some material not directly relevant to the child’s pevsniiality. However, it 
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TABLE 7 

Preliminary Personality Framework 


Ctise, Binlidale, Socinl Class Status, Case Coafcrcnce Dates, Physical EssciUiaU, 

/hpcets of Inner lJ[r Rearlion to and Expression of Inner Life 

(rj) Meiil/it dhililirs (fl) RIental Futiclioiiino 

(1) Measured nbilily. (1) Areas of fniictioniog; school achievement 

level Aiid its lelutioii to meiisurcd 
ability; creativity; effectiveness; other 
charnctet istics. 


(2) Inianiiinlion and 

fantasy level. 

(3) AcSiievcmcnt 

(li'ivc level. 


(2) Originality, crentivity; relation to reality; 

nature and function of fantasy life; re¬ 
action to fantasy life. 

(3) Nature of drive, its goal, its cITcctivcncss, 

its sotiicc. 


(i) Impulse liff (i) Reaction to and Expression of Impulses 


(1) Active or passive 

(1) 

oi'iaiuaiion. 


(2) I’robloiiis and cnnllicls 

(2) 

(sources of nnxiely- 
RiiilO. 


(3) Affccl needs. 

(3) 

(4) Affecl orientation: 

(4) 

ciutward, Inward. 

(5) 


( 6 ) 


Accepting or rejecting of Impulses. 

Anxicty-guiU-liostility level and charac¬ 
teristics. 

Reactions to ami outlets foi anxiety-guilt. 

Impulse control -sy-stem, its .source, its 
effectiveness. 

Channeling of impulses: introversive or 
extroversive; conirolletr or uncontrolled; 
conforming or non-conforming and to 
what; adaptive or [lou-aUapclve lo 
reality, 

Expression of impulses: general charac¬ 
teristics; seitnal adjustmciu; degree of 
maturity; activity life witli .self, with 
peers, at home, at school, etc. 


(f) The Self 

(1) ChararteTistles of 

the self. 

(2) Driiuiuniit 

moiivnlions. 


(f) Social Relationships 

(1) Social pni-ticlpation charncteri.stlcs: pcets, 
adults. 


(2) Dominant adjustinetus. 


was felt tliat it was wiser to include "too much” rather than "too little.” 

It will lie remembered that tlic children were sttulicd from the years 
J 942-46. lliis time-span raised the problem of cslabli.sbing a timc-lcvcl 
parnllcl for each child; it would be an unwise procedure to accept data for 
one child collected a year or two years later than those for another child. 
Phis problem was handled by the recognition that it did exist and by talcing 
the Spring of 1946 as the deadline on the receipt and utilization of material. 
(The Case Conferences utilizing the Conceptual Framework began in Octo¬ 
ber, 1946, and continued through the summer of 19+7. This study was 
begun in January, 19+8.) 
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Step 3: Aualysh of the data into personality ehanicteris/ifs. TIu; mtijoi' 
inii'posc of Step 2 was to arrange the basic data in a <iirectly comparable 
form so that they might be hamlled as meaningfully and economically as 
possible. The next step was to break the data in the personality frainc- 
works down into as extensive a listing of discrete personality char:ictcristics 
as the data themselves demanded. 

Step 4: Setiinff up the basic data sheet. A clieck-list chart for “cmintiiig” 
purposes was set up as the basic data sheet, for every one t)f these chaiac- 
terislics for every child. This chart was organized in the manner indicated 
in 'Table A. That is, a sejiaratt: "box” was piovide<l for ever)’ trait for 
every child, in which could be indicated the stated jireseiice or absence of 
the particular chiiracteiistic for a particular child, 

I'.AiH.i: .1 

I’cl'son.ilily cliaracleristic fuses 

1, 2, Etc. (Listed .ts in 7'-l, 7'-2| T-i T-7 troutinned Inniyontiilly acinss fni .ill 
Appendix D) 30, lioys following gills} 

Step 5; Arriving at sex-group totals. 'The data in each of the 30 pre¬ 
liminary personality frameworks were cfircfully analyzed for the staled 
pre.scncc of the listed characteristic. If it w.is mentioned, its presence for 
tlie particular child was indicated hy a check-mark in the si>!icc or htix pio- 
vided. If the framework data did not contain a sttitement concerning the 
presence of the characteristic, tlic first internal reliability check was em¬ 
ployed: the case conference summaries fiom which the personality frame¬ 
work data had been obtained were also checked for the stated piescnce of 
the trait, lest it liad i)een overlooked in the original transpiisition of relevant 
material. If neither the personality fiamcwork data noi' the case conference 
summaries gave stated evidence of the piesencc of the trnit in i|ucstion, it 
■was presumed to be absent for tliat child and ihe check-list box left 
blank. 'Tliat is, each provided space on the ehccb-iisi chart represented a 
jiidt/iiii'iil of presence or of absence. L’pon comiiletion ol ibis checking opera¬ 
tion, the number of girls iiossc.ssing each characteristic was totalled, as were 
the number of boys. 

At tills stage, the relevant tiriginal-instnmient-data w'ci'c not referred 
back to. 

Step 6: The preliminary chi-sqnare analysis. The first statistical testing 
of the basic data sheet was tlicn applied, A clii-siiuarc aiial)’.sis was made 
of the totals in order to answer the question: are there a suflicieiit nunilier 
of sex-typical characteristics piesent to Warrant coiitimiiiig with the sUiiiy. 
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Tlic results of tliis first chi-sqiiare analysis were presented to the writer’s 
tlicsis coininittce, and it was the consensus of tlic committee that these 
results warranted the continuance of the study, subject to an agreed-upon 
reliability procedure (given as Step 9). 

Ste/i 7: Re-checkhig with original instrument results. Before setting up 
tlic reliability check, the entire basic data sheet was rc-checkcd (the second 
internal reliability check) in the following manner; For every trait for 
every child, the results of the appropriate original instrument were con¬ 
sulted, with this question constantly in the researcher’s miiid: "If I were 
asked to refer to or to quote the actual stated evidence for each one of 
those! check marks, or to establish that there was no evidence where I have 
left the box blank, could I do so readily?" The chcclc-back to the original 
instruments resulted in a suflicient number of changes in the basic data sheet 
to indicate that the Inclusion of such a chcck-back to original instruments 
on llie part of the judges in the reliability study would be necessary undci' 
certain conditions. 

Step 8: The final c/il-square analysis. The re-checkcd and re-totalled data- 
sheet was subjected to a second chi-square analysis.^® It is the results of this 
second statistical anal]'sis which form the basic findings of this study: 134 
often-interlocking characteristics are included. Only those traits mani¬ 
fested hy fewer than three of the 30 children have been omitted. It should 
be made clear that the use of the clii-square technique distinguishes which 
traits are manifested significantly more often by ojie sex-group as compared 
with the otlicr sex-group. 

This analysis revealed seven pcrsonrility characteristics to be "typical" 
of the girls as a group as compared with the boys as a group; that is, the 
nuinbci of girls manifesting each of these traits is significantly greater than 
the iniiubcr of the boys at the 5 per cent level, for a sample of this size. 
ThuSj (or the girls of this sample: 

1. If an achievement drive is present, its chief source is the desire 
to conform to parental and/or general social mores. For those girls possessing 
a drive for achievement in the academic area, a major motivation for this 

“Tlie Ijasic formula used was the Pisher-Yales correction for small samples, 

r ^’^1’ 

JVj Mik/ — be) - 

-- ■, and Finney's tables (23) which allow for this 

A.n.C.D. 

iornniln's tendency to over-correct. 
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drive is i\ wish to conform to parcntiil values and drmaiuls and to the 
value-system of the school itself. 

2. They accept tfieiV impufsc-fi’fe inwardly, hut do not allow it outward 
expression. That is, they habitually express their feelings, emotions, and 
desires only on the inner, covert level, but suppress the overt spontaneous 
expression of their impulses, particularly their aggressive and sexual feelings. 

3. A source of tlieir feelings of aitxiety (sec group characteristic No. 2, 
for a discussion of the term “anxiety” as used in this and suhsctivieiu char¬ 
acteristics) is their perception of the world as liostilc or unfriendly and 
unrewarding. They have a general picture of their workl, especially of 
social reality, as being unfriendly, even threatening, to them. It is not seen 
as a warm supportive place in wliich to be hut as a cold and unsympalhcuc 
environment. This perception contributes lo their inner feelings of fear 
and apprehension (see also 12 and 15 bcloAv). 

4. They manipulate others in their social world as a reaction to their 
feelings of anxiety. 'I'hcir feelings of affcctiojial Jack, fear of disapproval, 
need for admiration motivate them to manipulate others (particularly those 
their own age and younger) to do things that will lead to their obtaining 
tlie approval and admiration from adults and peers that they need. Tor 
example, a girl may consciously act wistful and fearful in order to be 
treated protectively and lovingly; another girl may make a practice of 
breaking up a close friend’s other friendship in order to have the friend 
"to /lerseff.'''' 

5. They use fantasy, fantasy-escape, daydreaming, as an outlet for their 
anxitty-feelings. Reading romantic “escapist” fiction and dreaming about 
the future when “things will be better,” about having magical powers that 
can annihilate disliked persons, about being pretty and popular and the center 
of attention (the most frequent themes mentioned in the case materials), 
serve to release inner tensions. 

6. Paralysis of action, that is, ovcrly-rigid outer control, is a fre(iucnt 
reaction to their feelings of anxiety. Occasionally they become so tense 
and fearful lest their inner feelings of strain and tension burst through that 
they are rendered incapable of taking any action at all on their problems; 
their outer control of their emotions becomes so suppressing as to be rigid. 
Characteristics 4 and 6 are not mutually contradictory: both may be mani¬ 
fested by the s^jne girl, 

7- They find the accomplisluncnt of set tasks satisfying. It relieves their 
inner tensions to start and complete simple, routine tasks sucli as cleaning 
their rooms, putting the house in order, doing their homework. 
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AIlIiou^iIi the mill Iiypothcsis is not usually rejected when tlie value of 
clu-sc|uare falls at the 20 per cent level of confidence, the size of the sample 
lici'c i iivolved, 30, is small enough to warrant including the characteristics 
wliicli arc typical of one or the other sex at this level, pending their furtlicr 
investigation with larger populations. The inclusion of characteristics typi¬ 
cal at the 20 per cent level yields eight further traits typical of the girls as 
cninpiircd with the boys. Thus, for the girls of this sample, it is further 
likely tliat: 

8. Tliey arc either unable to relate emotionally to others, particularly 
peers, or they avoid emotional tics with others. Although they have friend¬ 
ships and social relationships with others, these are not so much on the basis 
of whole-hearted emotional involvement, but rather on the basis of common 
interests and activities: they cannot bring themselves to be deeply involved 
emotionally with anyone (other than their parents), apparently because 
they feel too deprived of affection themselves to be able to give affection 
freel)’ to others (sec 12 and 15 below). 

9. A major means of adjustment and of gaining their individual motiva 
tions is tliroiigli active conformity to the middle class guide-lines of their 
social environinent. They have found that if they do wliat their parents 
and other adults tell them to do, as well as tliose things within the peer 
group tliat their friends approve of—if they are “good,” if they work hard 
at school, if they dress neatly, if they behave properly when adults arc 
around, if .tlicy act like their friends—they not only get the approval they 
need, but they also arc able to reduce their inner concerns and tensions and 
feel happier. 

10. 'i'heir seluiol achievement is up to or higher than tlieir tested ability. 

11. Emotional factors due to their drive for conformity interfere with 
their mental functioning. Their effort to do wliat is “right,” what is ap¬ 
proved by tlicir teachers and parents and friends, restricts the creative use 
of llicir imagination and their ability to organize concepts meaningfully. 

12. Feelings of anxiety derive from inwavdly-fclt affcctional deprivation. 
They feel they have never had enough love and affection from their parents 
and these feelings of lack, coiitrihute to a continual state of inner tension 
of varying degrees of intensity (sec also 3 above and 15 below). 

13. Feelings of anxiety derive from conflict between inner and social 
dcinands. What they would like to do often conflicts with what others, 
particularly authoritative adults, expect them to do and insist that tlicy do. 
Fur example, although they would like to express their aggressive impulses 
freely, they know adult approval will be withdrawn if they do so; flic ensuing 
inner conflict engenders tension. 
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14. Feelings of discouragement and worthlessness (intiapunitivc tend¬ 
encies) are a reaction to their feelings of anxietj'. I'licy believe theiuselvcs 
to he inadequate, ineffective beings, unworthy of being loved, as a result of 
their feelings of affcctioiial lack and fears of failure. 

15. They feel a need for more affection than they arc receiving and/or 
a need for more social approval. 

The statistical analysis further revealed 10^^ personality characteristics to 
be typical of the bo5's as a group as compared with the girls as a group; 
that is, the number of boys manifesting each of these traits is signilicantly 
greater than the number of girls at the 5 per cent level, for a sanqile <d ibis 
size. Thus, for the boys of this sample: 

1. A souice of guilt or of feelings of anxiety is their concern over their 
lade of impulse-control. They arc aAvarc that their impulsiveness is not 
adult-approved and they feel cither guilty or anxious as a result. 

2. They have sensual self-comfort outlets other tlian fantasy for their 
Inner feelings of anxiety. A means of compeivution or adjustment for them 
is the adoption of activities which afford sensual gralificiitioii, such as exces¬ 
sive eating, body-contact sports, certain hand-skill hobbies, swimming, ex¬ 
cessive verbalism, raising animals. 

3. They have poor relations with their teachers, a factor iit their imder- 
achievement at school (sec 7 and 12 below). 

4. They arc in an active process of developing a self-directive .system of 
impulse-control; that is, they arc aware that impulse-control is their own joh 
and arc working at achieving it. 

5. A major motivation is the desire to ktjow bow to control their 
impidscs. 

6. Their affect-direction is inward: they arc either narcissistic nr pre- 
occui)ied with tliemselves. They tend to direct their cmotinnal cnergie.s in¬ 
ward in self-love or in sclf-prcoccupatioii. 

7. 'Fheir overt behavior is a reactive, covering-up “front” for their anxiety 
feelings. They adopt a “tough guy” behavior patterti as a defense measvire, 
as a means of hiding their inner anxieties, guilt-feelings, and affectional needs. 

8. If accepted by their friendship clique, they arc accepted because of 
their tendency to spontaneous self-expression. 

9. A major means of .adjustment is impulse-satisfaction, conforming to 
outer demands only enough to be left free to do this.’- 

^‘Liitcr rL-iliiceii to eight. 

’‘’Clmrac(ci isiic.s later found lo be manifested ti)' boy.s tlivi.Kc fioni llie nio^l 
lypical grouping. 
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10. Tlicy have found tliat friendly ties with otlicrs leave them freer 
for self-exploration.^^ 

If wc inciiide those characteristics which are typical of the boys as com¬ 
pared with the girls at the 20 per cent level of confidence, as wns done with 
the girls, there are 6^'* further traits typical of the boys as compared with 
the girls. Tims, for the boys of this sample, it is further likely that: 

11. They are acceptant of their impulse-life, but their use of it for 
solving life problems is limited. That is, they are acceptant and expressive 
of their impulses, but they do not use them in a constructive, channelized 
way to work tlirough their personal problems. 

12. Their school achievement is below their tested ability. 

13. They cither have or arc capable of having warm emotional ties with 
others (ns contrasted with CharacterisLic 8 for the girls). 

14. If accepted by their friendship clique, one reason is their tendency to 
be warm and nurtiirant. 

15. They tend to participate socially more with friends older or younger, 
than with theit age-mates. 

16- They tend to see the peer social area as a place where they are not 
accepted and do not belong. 

Further discussion of the personality constellations above presented, as well 
as any attempt to construct from them a coherent, dynamic feminine and 
masculine personality structure, is temporarily delayed, pending their further 
analysis in the two subsequent chapters. 

The presence of "group-typical” characteristics was first noted in connec¬ 
tion with the derivation of the five "most typical” girls and the five "most 
typical” boys, required for the reliability study (Section IV). The original 
intention had been to select as "most typical” those five girls possessing tlie 
greatest number of sex-typical ("feminine” for this group of girls) charac¬ 
teristics, and the five boys with the highest number of sex-typical ("mascu¬ 
line" for this group of boys) characteristics. However, certain characteristics 
were manifested by a large proportion of these adolescent children as a group, 
irrespective of sex; it therefore did not seem valid to select any boy or girl 
as "most typical” who did not possess at least a majority of those character¬ 
istics which seemed to be common to this entire group of early-adolescents. 

Therefore, all characteristics manifested by 20 or more of these 30 children 

"Later reduced to five, 

Characteristic l.iter found to be rti.'iiiifested by boys deviate from the most 
typical groiiinng. 
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(2/3) were designated as "group-typical.” Twelve^" sucli traits appeared 
as group-typical according to this standard, live of them already found to 
be more typical, in the statistical sense, of one sex tlian the other. That is, 
altliough significantly more of one sex tlian tlie otlicr manifested these 
cliaracteristics, tile combined number of boys and girls who possessed them 
totalled over 2/3 (range: 21-26)^’ of this entire group of 30 adolescents. 

Before listing these traits, a brief analysis of their general meaning must 
be made. Several of these cliaracteristics arc so universal in nature (sec espe¬ 
cially 5, 8, 10 below) as to raise sucli (juestions as: "What is unusual or 
out-of-the-ordinary about that?" "Don't most people show these cliur- 
actei'istics? May as well say that two eyes are 'typical' of this group of 
children.” 

The clinical basis for these traits being pointed to as present among each 
of these children must again be reviewed. According to the intciprctivc 
criteria utilized by the projectivc-test analyst, they have been pointed to as 
present because their existence in the personalities of cacli of tliesc children 
is sufTiciently pronounced to be of clinical significance: (n) tlicir degree 
of presence is markedly like or markedly unlike that in '‘healthy” personality 
organization and functioning, (i) their degree of presence is markedly like 
or markedly unlike that which is considered "usual” for a population of this 
particular developmental level. 

Thus, for these children as a group, irrespective of sex: 

1. Their school achievement is below their tested ability.^'* 

2. Their level of anxiety and/or guilt is high or pervasive. These 
children, as a group, carry with them feelings of inner tension and api)rc- 
hensivcncss. They are afraid of doing the wrong thing, of being punished 
for doing "wrong,” particularly through having their parent's affection 
withdrawn. They have a continual feeling of striving for the "\inattain- 
able” as a result. These feelings may be attached to specific life situations, 
sucli as achieving in school or getting the chores done at linme, or they 
may be diffuse, "free-floating,” pervasive in character—or both. Or, these 
inner tensions may be primarily guilt feelings—tlicy feel guilty for having 
done something "wrong” or they have a generalized feeling of guilt: they 

^'’Latcr reduced by one. 

”If it were assumed that each of these Kmiip pcrsoiialily cliaracteristics occurred 
21 times out of 30, on the hypothesis that its probability of occurrence in the total 
defined population is chance (.5), then the prohahiliiy of its occurrence in any 
individuals is 95 (A"" value is 4.033, I d.f,, null hypothesis i-ejectable at the 5 per 
cent IcN’cl of confidence). 

“Group cliaractcristic later found to lie non-typical of the larger age-social-clnss 
group (see pp. 46-47). 
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arc convinced that they are basically "wiclced" beings. Davis has described 
the genesis of such feelings of anxiety or of guilt and their role in making 
tile middlc-class-orieiited cliild adaptive to the demands of our achievement- 
emphasizing, niiddle-class-dominated society (13). 

3. Their ability to organize mentally is poor. Although the children 
of this group vary in their intelligence-test ratings, as a group they have 
low ability to organize details and unstructured situations into meaningful 
whole concepts—“low" or “poor” in terms of (a) what is clinically con- 
sidcrerl to be “good" organizing ability', and {b) what each child’s actual 
potential in this area is. 

4. Their imaginal creativity is routine, stereotyped, or little expressed. 
As a group, these children either make little use of their imaginations or 
they cxprcs.s it in terms of unoriginal, highly conforming images and ideas. 

5. Emotional factors deriving from their feelings of anxiety and con¬ 
striction interfere with their mental functioning. A contributory cause of 
their poor organizing ability and routine imagination are their feelings of 
iirncr tension, as described in (2) above. 

6. Their feelings of anxiety derive from imvardly-felt nffectional de¬ 
privation. As Davis has pointed out (13), the giving or withholding of 
affection is a device used by middic-class-oricnted parents as a device to 
“train" their children to be “good," that is, to be obedient, to strive for 
those behaviors the parents place value upon. These children as a group, 
and the girls significantly more so than the boys, have a strong feeling of 
never having had enough love and appreciation, a feeling which is a primary 
source of their anxiety feelings. Group Characteristic 11 below is an out¬ 
come of these feelings of lack of affection.^® 

7. They indulge in fantasy, fantasy-escape, daydreaming, as outlets foi' 
their feelings of anxiety. Refer to Characteristic 5 for the girls for furtlier 
elaboration."*^ 

8. They try to conform to socially-expected patterns in the expression 
of their impulses (note distinction from 12 below). 

9. They arc cither unable to relate emotionalLy to others or avoid emo¬ 
tional ties with others, Refer to Characteristic 8 for the girls for further 
elaboration.^^ 

10. They have an immature, dependent inner life. Their inner life 
orientation Is still that of a child emotionally and intellectually dependent 
upon parent-figures, who are seen as omnipotent, omniscient, the undis- 

' I ■'Characteristics found to be more lypicul of the girls than the boys. 
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piitcd source of riglit and wrong, approval and disapproval, succorancc and 
rejection. They have not yet set up their own standards hy which to direct 
their heliavior, tlmt is, they arc not sclf-dircctivc. 

n. A major life motivation is to obtain more love, affection, or admira¬ 
tion from others. 

12. A major means of adjustment and of gaining tlicir individual mn- 
tivalinns is througli active conformity to "middle-class guidc-liiics.” liefer 
to Characteristic 9 for ilie girls, for further elaboration.''^' 

Furtlicr discussion of these group characteristics is toniporarily ilelaycd, 
pending their further analysis in the two following sections. 

Tlic dci'ivation of these group-typical personality characteristics raised 
the problem of the re|>i'esentativencss of these .30 children. It was recog¬ 
nized that the issue was one of tlieir representativeness of tlie two social 
class groups fiom wliicli they were drawn, LM and UL, rather than of 
the total age-group sample. It was possible to test diiectly the first grouj)- 
t 5 'pical trait listed—scliool achievement below tested ability—since data on 
school achievement and on the Revised Stanford-Binct test were available 
for the entire age group. However, material directly relevant to the re¬ 
maining characteristics were not available for the total group, since the 
projective techniques had not been used with them. It was tluis necessary 
to choose a less direct testing method: re.sults of five psycliometric test 
measures closely related to personality and to the original criterion of ad¬ 
justment-unadjustment, and which were available for the total age group, 
were selected as the "testing variables": the "liked" and the "not liked” 
categories on the "Guess Who” socioinctric peer ratings; teachers' Behavior 
Ratings on "emotional stability"; the total score on tlic California Per¬ 
sonality Test; the Revised Stanford-Binct, Form M, 19*16, 

The relation of scliool achievement to tested ability was worked out as 
follows: All children, irrespective of social status, for wliom both school 
standing and IQ for Spring, 1946, were available, were used. Scliool grades 
were quantified, total marks ranked from highest to lowest, niul divided into 
quartllcs. IQ'f, for the same children were ranked from highest to lowest 
and divided into quartiles. The standing of cacli child on both these 
quartilc distributions were compared. Zero discrepancy indicated that a 
child was in the same quartilc in both ineasurc.s; -|-1 and -{-2 discrepancies 
indicated tliat a child was acliieving above his te.stcil ability to the extent 
of one or two quartiles; —1 and —2 discrepancies indicated tlint a cliild 


“Clinractcrisiic foiiiul io he more lypical of tlie rIiIs ibati (lu‘ hoys, 
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was achieving below his tested ability to the ettent of one or two qnartilcs. 
The discrepancy ratidgs for all the UL and LM children were abstracted 
from the total age-group discrepanq' list and compared with the 30 children 
of this study. The results of this comparison are included in Table 8. 

Both the means and the variances of the small and the large groups on 
each of the other five measures selected -were compared. The variances weie 


table g 

COMPAMSON OF THIi StUOY SAMPLE WlTH TliEIE Ace AND SOCIAL CLASS GrOUP ON 
SiK Pkrsonality-Bklevant Distriputions 


pisiribiuioP 

"Liked" (itecv 
cUoices) 


"Not liked" (peer 
clioices) 


Emotional Stability 
(teachers’ ratings) 


California Persou- 
aliiy Test (total 
score) 


Uevised Simifonl- 
Binct Form M 


Discrepancy between 
acliievcmciit and 
ability 


Study- 
Mcaa- Samiile 
me (iV:30) 

\fQAn 4.37 


SD +.1+ 

SD- 18.87 


Mean 2.00 



N timber 
showing 22 
negative 
discrepancy 


(JV: 65) Not significant. May 

4.15 t — .19 Occur between 80- 

90% of the time. 


29,90 F = 1.58 Not significant, 

(AI:6S) Not significant. May 

1.92 t — .11 occur between 80- 
90% of the time, 


SD 

SD' 

2.SS 

6.53 

2.95 

S.72 

F = 1.3+ 

Not significant. 

Mean 

18.97 

(iV: 68) 

20.24 

t = 1.53 

Not significant. May 
occur between 10- 
2U% of the time. 

SD 

SD- 

3.84 

14.65 

3.81 

14.55 

F = 1,01 

Not significant. 

Mcau 

135.35 

(Af; 71) 

139.19 

t = ,79 

Not significant. May 
ocenv between +0- 
50% of the lime, 

SD 

SD^ 

23.25 

54aS6 

21.65 

468.72 

F = 1.15 

Not significant- 

Mc.m 

114.16 

{N: 90) 
109.39 

t = 1.59 

Not significant. May 
occur between 10- 
20% of the time. 

SD 

SD- 

11.5 

132.25 

14.95 

223.50 

F = 1.69 

Not sigiiificanc. 


(N: 63) 

)6 

(24of the 
27 boys 
showed 
negative 
iliscTcpnncy) 


Number showing negative dis¬ 
crepancy in the large group 
is insufiicient to establish this 
characteri.stic as typical of 
the large group. 
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compared especially as a means of discovering whctlier the original "two 
extremes" basis of selection, ‘‘{uljiisted'^ and “unadjusted," liad led to greater 
variability on these measures than existed in the large group; a comparison 
of the means alone would not necessarily reveal sucli an effect. The /-test 
for testing the significance of difference in means of independent samples was 
used for comparing the means;”* the J^-test for testing the signlficaiice of a 
difference in the variances of two small samples was tised for compaiing 
tlie variances."'^ The results of both sets of comparisons arc included in 
Tabic 8. 

These results would seem to indicate that only the first of the 12 traits 
designated as typical of the study-sample as a total grouj) may not be assumed 
to be typical of the larger age-social-class group- 'I'liat is, school acliievcmont 
below ability is not typical of the children of the Common Man level as ii 
group, although it may be considered typical of the boys of this social level 
as a group, 

=''rhe formula used was t --, given and interpreted 

VI Ni + N.~2 I\ I 

in E. L. Lindquist, /I I'inl Course /« Slalisliei. 

largcfV" 

^'Thc formula used was F --—, as given and interpreted in G. W 

smaller 

Snedccor, Slaihtical Alcl/toits. 




IV. THE DERIVATION OF TYPICAL AND ATYPICAL 

GROUPINCJS 


A check on the reliahilUy of tlic invcstiKator's judgineiits was considered 
a necessary procedural step. It was decided that two Jiid[;es, one male, one 
female, should rate tlie five "most typical” girls and the live ‘‘most typical” 
hoys on their possession or lack of possession of the (irmip-tyincal and the 
sex-typical traits as a clicclc on reliability. 'Phis procedure, Step 9, involved 
four sub-steps, as follows: 

1. It was iiGcessary first to select the five “most typiciil" of the I S ^rirls 
and the five “most typical” of the 15 boys. This selection was done in tlie 
following manner: A “Table of Typicality” (Table Q) was set up. 'i'his 
involved listing the group-typical traits and the sex-typical trails significant 
at tlie 5 per cent level vertically down the right side and the children 
horizontally across the top. The basic data sheet was rcfcrrtil to for 
tlie evidence on each child: if ho or she posscssctl the grouji-typical trait 
in question, the relevant box was cheeked; if not, it was left blank. If the 
presence of a sex-typical characteristic was typical for the sex of the child, 
the relevant box was checked with an -v. If tlie akencf of a sex-rypical 
cJiaractcristic was typical for the sex of the child, tlie relevant box m’iis 
cheeked with a —. If tltc presence or the absence of a sex-typical trait was 
atypical for the sex of the child, the relevant hox was left blank. The 
number of check marks (.v and —) for each of the 30 cliildrcn was tiicii 
totalled; separate totals were obtained for the groiiji-typieal find tlie jto.v- 
typical characteristics. Tiic results of tliis operation are given in I'ahlc 10. 

It was decided on an empirical basis that any girl to be sclectoil as "most 
typical” must jiossess at least eight of the 11 group-typical characteristics 
and that any boy to be selected as “most typical" must possess at least seven 
of these characteristics. Beyond this requirement, the live girls possessing 
tlie highest total number of check-marks were selected, similaily for tlie 
boys, Wlicre more tlian one were tied for fifth place, one child Wiis selected 
on an essentially arbitrary basis. 

I'he live girls selected on the basis of this pnjccdiue were: 7’-12, 

7'-33, 7'-78, 7-84. The five boys selected were: 7’-26, 7'-28, 7’-45, 7'-58, 
7’-66. It Is intcrc.sting to note the greater variabibty of the biiys, shown in 
Table 10, particularly on the sex-typical characteristics. 

2. Duplicate clieck-iists for these 10 c/iiWren were set trp for cacfi of 
the two judges. The check-list included 39 traits: the 11 traits typical 
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TABLE 9 


TrtDLE OF TYrlCAUTY 
Group charncteristlcs: Girls 


Trait* 

(11) T67 

T75 

T9 9 

T3 

TIO 

T56 

T1 

T2 

T7 

TI2 

T29 

T33 

T38 

T78 

T84 

7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

74 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

X 

X 

X 





X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26 

X 

X 

X 



X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

83 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

116 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

29 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SO 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

X 

79 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

129 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Totals 

10 

10 

11 

9 

6 

7 

3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 






Sex 

characteristics; 

Girls 






Trail* 

(15) T67 

T75 

T99 

T1 

TlO 

T56 

T1 

T2 

T7 

T12 

T29 

T32 

T38 

T7S 

TS4 


5 

23 

38 

46 

50 

51 
133 

19 

36 

48 

49 
56 
70 

100 


12 + 
130 '^ 

laz" 


Totals 11 12 12 14 12 14 11 12 IS 15 14 IS 14 14 13 

^Numbers refer lo characteristics listed in the totalled basic data sheet, Appendix D. 
CliamctcrislicB omitted as typical of the boys as a result of the deviance check. 

of the fiiitl 32“*^ traits typical of one or the other sex (it will be re- 

meinhci'cd that four of the sex-typical traits arc also group-typical). The 
judges were asked, in accordance with listed instructions, to indicate that a 
child manifested a particular characteristic hy placiag a check-mark in the 
appropriate box, that the child did not manifest it by leaving the relevant 
box blank. 


“Four non-significant traits were mistakenly included. 
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TADLK 9 {eontinui’il) 
Group ch»rac(cris(ics; Doys 

Trait* 


(11) T39 

T72 

T89 

T92 

T36 T90 T97 

ri05 

rS3 TI4 

T26 

■I'29 

T4S 

TS8 

T66 

7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


K 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

74 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 26 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 


. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

83 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

116 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

29 

X 

X 

X 

X 






X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

50 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 



X 



X 


X 

79 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 






X 

X 

X 

129 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 





'I'ctals 

9 

10 

11 

11 

4 

2 

6 

4 

6 

9 

7 

7 

9 

8 

10 






Sex cbaraclcrislics 

Hoys 






Trait* 
















(IS) 

T39 

T72 

T89 

T92 

'r36 

T90 T97 TIOS 

T53 

ri4 

T26 

T2i 

T45 

T58 

T66 

5 

23 

38 

46 

50 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
















133 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

X 



X 





. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

36 




X 


X 

X 

, 



X 

X 



, 

48 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

49 












X 

X 


X 

56 





X 

x 

X 

X 




X 




70 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 


100 





X 

X 

X 





X 




124 




X 


X 






X 

X 


X 

130*' 





X 

X 

X 

X 













X 

X 

X 

X 








Total 

8 

s 

5 

10 

n 

14 

11 

12 

8 

8 

11 

13 

11 

10 

10 


"Nuiubcrs refer to characteristics listed in the totalled hnsic (lain slicctj Appendix D, 
"Cliaracierislics omitted ns typical of the boys ns a result of the deviance check. 


3. Two raters or judges were obtained^ one male* one female. Botli 
were familiar with the case materials. 'V/," the latter judge, completed 
the requirements for her doctorate the same quarter that she rated these 
children. "B,' the former judge, had worked as a research assistant on 
the adolescent study and was a “post-prelim" student at the time of rating. 
"A” rated the 10 children in August of 1948 and "B” in September of 1948. 
Interrogation of botli judges upon completion of their respective tasks re- 
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TABLE 10 

Summary of the Taiu-e of Typccalitv 


Sex 

Case 

Number of 
Group-Typical 
Characteristics 
{11 possible) 

Number of 
Sex-Typical 
Cbaracterisijca 
(15 possible)" 

Total number of 
characterisiica 
(26 possible)" 

Girls 

T- 67 

10 

11" 

ZC 

T- 75 

10 

12" 

27/ 


T- 99 

11 

12* 

23* 


T- 2 

lt» 

12" 

22" 


T- 56 

7 

H' 

21* 


T- 1 

3 

11" 

14* 


T- lb 

6 

U" 

U* 


T- 3 

9 

14* 

23'* 


T- 7'' 

10 

1.5 » 

25" 


'V- 

\b 

15’ 

25* 


T- 33'' 

10 

15* 

25" 


T- 29“ 

10 

14* 

24* 


T- 1^“ 

10 

14* 

24" 


T- 78'' 

11 

14* 

25* 


T- 8'1“ 

11 

13* 

24* 

Boys 

'I'- 39 

9 

8 

17 

T- 72 

10 

8 

18 


'1'- 89 

u 

5 

16 


T- 92 

11 

10 

21 


r- U 

4 

13" 

17" 


T- 90 

2 

14* 

U" 


T- 97 

6 

11“ 

3 7* 


T-105 

4 

12" 

16* 


T- S3 

6 

e 

14 


T- 14 

9 

8 

17 


T- 26“ 

7 

II 

18" 


T- 28“ 

7 

n 

20 


'1'- 'IS'’ 

9 

11 

20 


T- 58“ 

8 

10 

18 


T- 66“ 

10 

to 

20 


"Laler finclinKa {p, 56) reduced (his miinher by 2. 

'‘'I’lic 10 cbiUlfcn Selected "most typical” for tUc reliability atudy. 

^'V‘9Z would liAvc bccu a belter choice tbon T-26. Tbia oversight docs not, how¬ 
ever, affect the purpose of the reliability study. 


vcalcd tliac neither had S3'stcinntically referred to the origiiifil instruments 
under curtain conditions, as had been requested in the Rater’s Instruction 
Sheet. 

4. The two judges’ and the writer's ratings on the 10 children were 
organized for analysis as follows: The respective ratings of the two judges 
and the researcher for each of the 10 children on each of the 39 traits were 
pluced in adjoining columns for case of comparison. A section of the 
work-sheet is here shown in Table B to illustrate what is meant. The 
consensus on each judgment was organized into the four headings shoavn in 
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TAIILE B 

Case T-7 T-\2 ^-33 7 ’- 7 » 

Rater EM A B EM A B EM A B KM A B 

(Trait) ■ 

1. XXX XXX XXX X.x 

2. XXX XXX XX. XX. 

3. XXX XXX XX. XXX 

et cetera 


Table 11. Each judgment of each of the two judges was tallied in tlic 
appropriate space in the table. The total number of tallies, that is, the 
results of this operation, are given in Table Jl, 


TABLE U 

COMI-ARISON OF JUUCES' AND RESEARCHI'R's RATINOS IN TJIII RHMAllll.nV SlUUY 

(390 JuiJemciii!)) 


Disagrees willi Agrees with KM 

EM and iigrce-s luu not 

witli the other Disagrees willi with ihe oilier 
(complete EM nzjr/ (parllal 

Rater disagreement) with the oilier agreement) 


Agi ucs ivith 
I'lM ntu\ 
iviih ilie nllier 
{complete 
agi'ceincni) 


"A” 11 57 52 270 

"H” 11 52 57 270 


The results of the reliability check may thus, funii 'rable 11, ho sum¬ 
marized on three levels; (#/) The percentage of complete agreomont (of the 
two judges with the researcher) was 270/390 or 69.2 per cent, [b) The 
percentage wliich combines complete agreement with partial agrecmenl (of 

52 -1- 57 

one judge with tlic researcher) is 270 -|-- 32‘J-, 324/390 or 83.1 

per cent, (c) Tlic percentage of complete disagreement (of the two judges 
witli the j'e.seaiclicr) i.? 11/390 or 2.8 per cent. 

Eor this kind of data, and in consideration of the fact that the tu'o 
judges did not analyze the case materials as thoroughly as tlic instinction 
sheet had requested, such percentages may be considered to indicate adequate 
reliability. 

Siep 10: Xhe jour gyoupings for each sex. Table 9, tlie “ J iible of I ypi- 
cality,” was used further. As well as showing the most typical children, 
that is, the most group-typical and the most sex-typical, it also levealcd the 
children least typical of their group or sex or botli. When the number of 
group-typical characteristics manifested by each of the cliildreti wa> com¬ 
pared witli rlicir number of sex-typical cliarsicteristics, four grouiiings for 
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cncli sex, eight groupings in all, appear in the following way (the totals 
quoted are those given in Table 10). 

The possession by a girl of seven and fewer than seven group-typical 
cliaracteristics was termed on an empirical basis^*^ "low group-typical," of 
eight and over, "liigli group-typical,” through reference to the totalled per¬ 
sonality data of Table 9. Similarly, a girl who manifested 12^"^ or fewer 
sex-typical characteristics was termed ‘^low sex-typical," while one who 
possessed 13^® and more was termed "high sex-typical." A boy who mani¬ 
fested six or fewer group-typical characteiistics was termed ‘‘low group- 
typicnl," seven and over, "high group-typical.” Boys with .nine and fewer 
scx-typical characteristics were termed "low sex-typical," while those witli 
lO or more were termed "high sex-typical." When the boys and girls were 
gioiipcd into these four categories and the categories compared witli one 
anotlicr, the previously mentioned eight groupings appear, four for each sex, 
as shown in Tabic 12. 

TABLE 12 

The Children Grouped According to Their Group-Typicality and Sex- 
Typicality: "Norm" and Deviance Patterns 


Sex 

High Group- 
Typical, Low 
Scx-Typicnl 

Low Group- 
Typical, High 
Sex-Typical 

Low Group- 
Typical, Low 
Sex-Typical 

High Group- 
Typical, High 
Sex-Typical 

Girls 

G1; T- 2, T-67 
T-7S, T-99 

G2: r-S6 

G3: T- 1, T-10 

G4; T- 3, T- 7 
T-I2, T-29 
T-33, T-3S 
T-78, T-84 

Boys 

DI: T-39, T-72 
T-89, T-14 

nzi T-36, T- 90 
T-97,« T-105 

B3: T-53 

B4: T-92, T-26 
T-28, T-S8 
T-45, T.66 


•Later findings necessitated the trnnaferrnl of T-97 to Group D3. 


Tlic ‘hnost typical" children comprise Groups G4 and B4, respectively; 
the deviates on one or both of the Uvo variables of group-typicality and sex- 
typicality are in Groups G1 and BI, G2, and B2, G3 and B3, in the 
manner indicated. It was decided to check back to the case materials on 
each member of each of these eight groupings in an attempt to discover 
whether there was some factor or factors common to each grouping as a group. 

Step 11: The eliinination of three characteristics ihronyh use of a deviance 
chart. Before carrying out the common-factor check, the deviance investiga- 

*1 he relniionship of ihe totals for each child to ihe overall totnis-data, as well 
na B comparison of the totals with one another, were both considered In making 
ihese empirical judgmenls (sec Table 10). 

‘”i®Laler findings (p, 56) reduced these numbers by two. 
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don was carried further in arr attempt to discover whether there were any 
characteristics which had been found to be typical of a sex-K^oup by the chi- 
sqimrc techniqvie, but which might in actuality he typical only of hoys or 
girls deviate from their sex-group. The 30 children were accordingly re¬ 
grouped into tlie above eight groupings In a “deviance diart," reproduerd as 
Table 13. Their “standing” on all group-typical characteristics and the 
releva/it sex-typical characteristics are included. 

Each of the deviate groupings was compared in turn with tlic group most 
typical of their own sex, that is, with G4 and IH respectively. Tliis opera¬ 
tion revealed tliat CJiaracteristics 81, 130, and 132, fouiitl to he typical of 
the boys statistically (the latter two at the 5 per cent level) are not in 
actuality possessed by any in Group H4, the '‘mo.st typical" group. Tlie 
characteristics listed ns typical of the hoys must therefore be modified iiccorcl- 


TABLli 13 
Dsvmwcb Chart 
Girls' groupings 


Trait* 

(22) T67 

Gl: 

iligh Group 
Low Sex 

T7S T99 

T2 

G2; 

Low 

Group 

High 

Sex 

T56 

G3: 

Low 

Group 

Low 

Sex 

T1 TIO 

T5 

G4 

T7 

: High Group High Sex 
'ri2 T29 T33 T38 T78 

T8+ 

7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

74 

, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X .< 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

83 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

116 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

29" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

50" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

79" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

125" 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

1 




X 

X 

X 

K 




X 



X 

S 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

12 


X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

23 



X 

X 

X 

X 

\ 



X 

X 




38 

X 

X 






X 


X 

X 

X 



41 

X 



X 

X 




X 





X 

46 


X 



X 

X 

X 


X 

X 



X 


51 








X 

X 



X 

X 


53 

X 

X 







X 

X 



X 

X 

64 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 





133 





X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


'‘Niimbcr.s re/er to cJintaclcristics listed in the intalicd basic data sbect. 
'’Cliaracteristics both groiip-lypical and typical of llte girls. 
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'I’AHLE 13 (coiiiinued) 
Hoys’ groupings 


Trait* 

(27) T19 

nil 

High Group 

Loiv Sex 
■r72 T89 T14 

H2: B3: 

Low Group Luw Group 

High Sex Low xex 

T36 T90 T97''T10S T53 T92 T26 

B4: 

High Group 
High Sex 
T28 T4-S TSS 

T66 

7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7+ 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

K 

X 



X 

X 

II 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 


. 

X 

X 

X 

' X 

X 

X 

n 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

116 

X 

X 

X 

X 





K 

K 

X 

X 

X 


X 

29" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 





X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

so" 

X 


X 

\ 


X 

X 



X 



X 


X 

79" 

X 

X 

X 




X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

129" 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

19 

X 

, 


X 






X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2S 



X 

X 

. 


X 


X 



X 

X 

X 

. 

36 






X 

K 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


-18 

X 

, 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


, 


X 

49 

, 

, 









X 

X 

X 


X 

66 

, 




X 

X 

X 

X 

. 



X 


, 


70 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

• X 



X 

X 

, 

81' 




X 

X 

X 


X 

X 







93 

X 



X 






X 


, 

X 

X 

, 

98 

, 




X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 




100 





X 

X 

X 




, 

X 



, 

ns 




X 



X 

X 


X 



X 


X 

124 






X 

, 



X 


X 

X 


X 

130' 





X 

X 

X 

X 








132' 

' 




X 

K 

X 

X 




• 


■ 



"Nunilic-rs refer lo charficlcrisiics listed in the totalled bnsic data sliect. 
'Cliaraotcristics iioih group-iypicnl and typical of the girls. 

''Cliaraeieristics mnilted as typical of llic boys ns result of this deviance check 
''T-97 AV. 1 S transfer! ed lo Group B3 as a result of the deviance check. 

tTitjly. the traits mJrnlicrcd 9, 10, ami 13 should be excluded from the 
listing, 

'riii.s niodillciition necessitates a chain of correction of certain totals, be- 
^v^tll Table 9 and L'ndin{r with Table 12. Since two of the above 
clirco cliiiractcrstics were oripinnlly included in Table 9, the Table of Topi¬ 
cality, their excUision tcduccs the total iwimber of characteristics on it to 24. 
I'or each of the girls, each of the sex-typical characteristic totals is as a result 
reduced by two. For four boys, T~36, T-90, T-97, T-105, the number of 
sex-typical characteristics and the total number of characteristics are re¬ 
duced by two also. This correction brings the number of sex-typical char- 
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iictci'istics iiiaiiifestccl by 7’-97 down to nine, which placi's him in ihc h»w 
pvoup-tytncal and low scx-typic;d catcRory and nccci^situtcs his iransfcrral U) 
Group B3 in ’‘J'able 12. These corrections have been indicated in footnotes 
wherever they liavc been made. 

Step 12 constitvited an attempt to discover whether there were any variables 
wliich were common to each of the eitjht grouping,s given in Table 12 m 
groups. Before this step is discussed, lunvevcr, the personality constella¬ 
tion.'; “most typical" of the girls and of the boys respectively ((jioiips (i4 and 
B4 above) and of the total group will, in the intcre-sls of clarity, be further 
described in tlic following section. 




V. THE FEMININE, MASCULINE, AND GROUP PERSON¬ 
ALITY CONSTELLATIONS OF THIS GROUP OF 
EARLY-ADOLESCENTS 

Tlie three sets of denVeti personality characteristics have heretofore hccii 
allowed to remain at a onc-dimcnsIonal, static level. Tliis chnpler will 
attempt to answer tl)e question; what are the respective personality structures 
typical of the Common Man level early-adolcscent girls, carly-aclolcsccnt 
hoys, eai'ly-adolcscctU group—that is, so far as this group of 30 arc concerned ? 

The following tlirce summatics are based on the traits listed as being 
typical of the girls, boys, and total group, respectively. Tbe relevant group 
traits arc incorporated into the feminine and tlic masculine constellations 
whidi are here formulated, as well as presented as a sejjarate group 
constellation. 

The persojialiiy of the typical girl of this group may be described as fol¬ 
lows; Her inner anxieties and her drive for cunfonnity interfere ^vitll effi¬ 
cient mental functioning: her ability to urgani/.c mentally is poor and her 
imaginal creativity is routine or little-expressed. However, if site possesses 
a drive for achievement, which arises from lier desire to conform, this drive 
counter-balances the emotional reduction of mental functioning to the extent 
that she keeps her school achievement up to or higher than her tested ability. 

Her immature, dependent inner life and feelings of affcctional deprivation 
make it difficult for her to form emotional ties with others, especially peers. 

S)ic experiences high level or pervasive anxiety wlilcli stcn)S from her 
feelings of affcctional deprivation, her perception of the world as being 
hostile or unfriendly to her, the conflict between her desire to express lier 
inner needs and her social environment’s requirement that she suppress them. 
Several behaviors express her reaction to her anxieties: a drive for achieve¬ 
ment, inefTicicnt mental functioning, daydreaming and fantasy, paralysis of 
actioj] at rimes, feelings of discouragement and/or worthlessness. 

She attempts to conform to approved social pattcrii.s in expressing her im¬ 
pulses in order to gain the approval she needs and wants. This attempt leads 
her to accept only the inner c.xprcssion of her impulses: slie inliibits their 
overt expression (a conflictful, anxiety-producing process for her, as ha.s 
already been pointed out). She has also found her cln'cf avenues of emo¬ 
tional adjustment in conformity to the middle-class guide lines. 

Her impulse-suppression affects her inter-personal relations: she Is either 
reluctant or unable to form close emotional ties witll her peers; rather, 
she tends to control and manipulate them for lier own ends of social con¬ 
formity and approval. 
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The ffiil's courefit o[ herself and of her relationship to others may be con¬ 
strued as follows: 

I have never had enough love and affection and I want it desperately, 

Hut my world is hostile, punishing and unloving; it is not giving me 
the love I need. Before 1 can get even a little bit of approval, I 
must be good, I must do what niy parents and teachers tell me to do. 

But this, is very hard for me because I often don't want to do tvhat 
I nm told, or I want to do what J know' I'll be punished for doing. 

Trying to resolve the contradictions between what I would like to 
do nnd wbnt 1 have to do to get approval makes me anxious and 
uiiliajipy—lo the extent that I can’t use as much of the imaginntion 
and TTiciiinl ability that 1 possess. But when 1 %voi-k very hard and 
try very hard to do what my teachers tell me, I can keep up my 
grades at sdioul. 

I find some relief from my worries in daydreaming of when I'll be 
importnnl and happy or of having magical power. U also relieves 
me to keep busy doing simple routine jobs like cleaning my room or 
doing the inendiug. Sometimes I feel so tense that I can't do anything 
at all; all I can do is hang onto mysolf so I won’t fly apart. And many 
limes I feci time I'm just no good, worthless, so what’s the use of Crying 
at all anymore? 

Ihe way I've managed to handle the contradiction between what I 
want to do and what I have to do is lo keep what I would Hke to 
do to myself—think about it, daydream about it, maybe talk to a good 
friend about it—but not ncttially to express my fccl'ings of aggression 
and anger and ciiviogUjr nhoui boys. That would get me into trouble 
and keep me from selling the I want. So I’ve itnined mystif 

to control nnd suppress such feelings, even though it makes me feel 
tense nnd iinlinppy to do so. 

I'm so used to suppressing my feelings that it's hard to become emo* 
tlonnlly lied to anyone. But f stay on good terms ivltli the other kids 
so I can get them to do n lot of things for me. 

The personality of the typical boy of this group may be described as fol- 
low.s: Pfis inner anxieties interfere with efliciciit mental fiinctiniiing: liis 
ability to organize jncntally is poor and his imagination is loutiiic or little 
expressed, Thc.se factors, combined with his iinpulsivity, make his relations 
willi his teachers jiuor and lead to academic achievement below his tested 
ability. 

His iinmatvirc, dependent inner life and his tendency to narcissism limit 
his using his impulses in a constructive, life-problem-solving way, although 
he is acccptaiit of Jiis emotions. 

A ruajov life motivation is to obtain the approval of others, which he 
attempts to do by trying to conform to approved social patterns in expressing 
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liis impulses. He often feels Ruiity, however, over Iiis luck of impulse con¬ 
trol. Me finds outlets for in’s tension!; in sensual sclf-coinfnrt outlets s\ic|i 
ns excessive eating and creative hand work. Fm-tlier, much of his overt 
beJiavioi- is a surface "front" which ])e lins built up in reaction to Ills rm.vieties. 

In order to obtain the approval of others, he attempts to conform to 
social patterns in expressing his impulses, as has been noted. Hence, he wants 
to learn how to Control his impulses and is actively in the process of dcvelojring 
a system of impulse control. This inner concern causes liim to direct his 
energies inward and he is often pre-occupied. 

One reason he is accepted by his friends is hi.s WiirmtJi and niirtiirancL' 
towards them. Another reason he is accepted is his tcmlcncy to spontaneous 
self-expression, which serves to release their emotions as well. He docs not 
consider the peer activity area as a place where he necessarily belongs and 
tends to participate with older or younger friends. 

The boy's concept of hhnself and of his relations 2 vith others may be con¬ 
strued as follows: 

I want lo get the approval of others, parlicuinily of my iiareiits, 

I know tliat the way I enn do (his is lo hclinvc the way they want 
me to bclinvc, which means controlling Imw I express jiiy anger, li09- 
tilily, and aggressions, fiut this is very hard for me tn do and my 
lack of cinoiional control makes me feel guilty and iniliappy. 'L'licsc 
tensions keep me from using efHciendy wliat mciu.*!] abilities I have. 

I'm certainly not going lo let others sec (hat I’m worilcd and pre¬ 
occupied about these problems of mine, so 1 pretend 1 don’t care nl)oul 
anytliing. Doing things with my hands or eating a lot make me feel 
less tense. 

I don’t like my teachers and I show it. And since I don’t function 
as well iiitellectuaHy as I could anyway, these two ibing'' kee[) my 
school grades below what I should he able to make. 

1 still think I’m the center of the universe and Hint 1 slinuld lie 
given whatever I want. The things I feel inside are okay just as 
they arc; why should I try to change myself because others want me lo? 

IJiiL if I don’t change, my folks won't approve of me, .so I giic-ss 
I'd better try. I’ve got to learn how to control tlie Avay I exiucss 
my aggressive feelings and I'm trying to work out some way I ran 
do so whenever I want to or whenever I have to. It’s a prettj' 
tough struggle though, and it keeps me pre-occupied. 

I don’t like many' people, but when I do like .someone, I let llicni 
know I like 'em. I think my friends get a kick out of inc when 1 sa.ss 
our teacher or mimic for them the way the principal l.ilks, Hut it 
doesn't matter much to me if kids my own age tvant to he friend.^ 
or not: there are always older or younger kids I can pal around with. 
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Th pemnality of ibe iypicnl child of this gmip (irrespective of sex) 
may be described as follows; His inner anxieties interfere with his mental 
functioning’, his ability to organize mentally is poor and he makes Little use 
of his imagination. 

His immature, dependent inner life makes it difficult for him to form emo¬ 
tional ties with his peers. Pie experiences high level or pervasive anxiety, 
which .stems from his feelings of affcctional deprivation. Fantasy and fantasy- 
escape arc an outlet for these anxieties. 

Since a major motivation is to obtain more love or approval, he attempts 
to conform to socially-approved patterns in the expression of his impulses. 
He finds his chief means of gaining his motivations through conforming 
actively to the behavioral guide-lines provided by his middle-class social 
environment. Such conformity is also his chief avenue of personal adjust¬ 
ment, of resolving his anxieties. 

The (idoleKCHt^s coucepi of himself mid of fur reldiianship to others may 
be construed as follows: 

I feel I have never had enough love and approvnl and I desperately 
wnnt lo have it, Wanting it so bndly is a real strain, a strain which 
forces me to try to get more approval the only possible way I can get it: 
by being good, which means doing what my parents and teachers want 
me to do, 

Because I depend so iniicli on other people, I haven't yet learnt to 
stand on my own two feet, And because I need aifection so much, I'm 
afraid to give too much of myself to anyone, 

I can forget my worries when I daydream and imagine life to be 
different than it is. But my worries keep me from using as much of 
the mental ability and imagination ns I have, 



VI. RELATIONSHIP OF FIVE ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL VARIABLES TO THE TYPICAL 
AND ATYPICAL GROUPINGS 

The last proccdiirnl stc]), Step 12, was iiiulertnken in nn attcni()t t(t 
answer the ciiiestion: can any variables be discovered whicli sliow a relation' 
ship to each of the eight typical anJ atypical groupings, derived and <!is- 
cussed in Section VII, as groups? 

Comparison of these eight groupings with (a) the children’s social class 
status (given in Table 3) (b) their /Q’s (given in Table 4), (r) their 
sexual maturation level (given in Table 5), (d) their origin.il selection 
for the character study as ‘'a()ju.ste(l,” “unadjusted,” or in the “middle 
range” (given in Table 6), reveal no consistent patterns of grnui> relation¬ 
ship with any of the four variables, as shown in I’abic 14. 

The finding that there is no apparent iclationsliip with social-class status, 
that T'12 is not a lone deviate from the group, and that chiltlrcn originally 
selected as “adjusted,” “ujiadjustcd,” and in the “middle range,” are repre¬ 
sented in every grouping, would seem to confirm the validity of tile selection 
procedure for the sample, as described in Section II. 

The fifth area investigated for its possible relationship to the eight group¬ 
ings was that of home environinent; familial value-systems or training goals, 
tlie ways in wliich the parents have enforced or implemented these values 
or goals, and the nature of the parental relationship with the child. Al¬ 
though a thorough analysis of these cnvironment.il factors would constitute 
another dissertation in itself—an investigation of social class and sex-rede 
training is the partner, corroborative study to the present one—a scanning 
of the case materials has pointed to some consistent group patterns in this 
area, particularly for the girls. 

It was iouj)d tliat the discriininatiiig variable was not so much connected 
with the presence or absence of espousal of middle class values and behavior 
in the home; all of the homes were found to espouse sucli v.ilucs. ILitlier, 
it was the ways in which the parents, and especially the mother, implemented 
or trained their children to conform to these values and behaviors, llie 
nature of the mothci'-cliild relationship seemed to be the single most dis¬ 
criminating variable. 

Tile home c/ivironmcnts of the two “most typical” groupings (high group- 
typical and high sex-typical), G4 and B4, will be described first, in order 
to set the “nonn from whicli deviation may he judged. 
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TABLE 14 

COMI’ARISOK QV TJIK ElCIIT GROUPINGS WlTII TUB FOUR VarIADI.ES OF SOCIAI, Cl.ASS 
Status, /{/, Maturation Levei., Character Study Rating 


Gills’ ((roupings 


Grouping 

Child 

Social Class 

10 

Maturation 

Level" 

Rating'’ 

Gl; high grcnip 

'1'- 2 

LM 

111 

post 

"A” 

low sex 

T-67 

UL 

99 


“U" 


T-75 

UL 

114 

pi c 

"U" 


'l'-99 

LM 

113 

l)oat 

"A” 

G2; low RrowPi 

liigli sex 

'r-56 

LM 

[25 

post 

"A” 

G3: low gi()ii]i, 

T- 1 

UL 

126 

post 

“M” 

low sex 

T-10 

UL 

107 

post 

“A" 

(H; liigli group, 

3 

UL 

116 

pic 

“A" 

liigh sex 

T- 7 

UL 

125 

post 

•'U" 

T-I2 

UL 

113 

Jiost 

“A" 


T-29 

UL 

112 

at 

"A" 


T-33 

UL 

127 

pre 

“A" 


T-3S 

UL 

84 

pro 

“U" 


T-7S 

LM 

116 

post 

"U" 


'I'-H 

UL 

IH 

prt 

"A” 


Buys’ groupings 


JJl: high group. 

T-39 

UL 

119 

at 

“U" 

low aex 

T-7a 

UL 

107 

at 

“A" 


T-&9 

UL 

123 

pre 

"A’’ 


T-U 

UL 

107 

at 

“U" 

112: low group, 

■r-36 

UL 

118 

post 

"A" 

higli sex 

T-90 

LM 

139 

at 

“U" 


T-105 

UL 

126 

pre 

‘'U’’ 

113: low group, 

T-53 

UL 

122 

post 

“A" 

low sox 

T-97 

UL 

117 

pie 

"A" 

IH: high group, 

’r-92 

UL 

113 

post 

■‘U" 

higli sex 

T-26 

LM 

109 

]IOSl 

“A" 


■r-28 

LM 

lU 

at 

“U" 


TAS 

LM 

115 

post 

“U” 



UI. 

100 

1 rc 

“U” 


'r-66 

UL 

88 

post 

■'M" 


"“Ai” sLaiuh for “at menarclie" (nienarcheal) ox "at pubescence’’ (pubescent): 
“posi" sinnils for "post-mcnarclieal" or “post-pubescent”; “pre” stands For “pre- 
niuiiarchen I” ur “prc-piibescent.” 

”“A’' siiiiuls for "ailjiisted,” “U" for "unadjusted,” "M" for “middle range,” 
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A. Homg Environment of Groui* G4, tub High GRoui>-'rviMCAi. anh 
High Sex-Typical Girls 

Cliild-reariiig is interpreted as a moral duty by tlicsc pai'ciits: it is their 
duty to raise "good’' (obedient) children, and to provide them with ade(]uate 
physical care. For tlicir part, the children accept that to be a good child 
is to do what the parents expect and to be a good child is a question of moral 
duty. Thus, to disobey their parents is to break a moral law. 

The family is a closely-knit unit, whether or not the mother works. Most 
of tlie children’s activities take place within cither the immediate family 
circle or the extended kinship-circle. The family's community tics are usiudly 
chuich-centei'cd. 

The mother shows the child little warmth or affection; tlie fatlicr is an 
authoritarian figure. The mother is the active disciplinarian; the father 
backs up tlic inotber in her disciplinmy role, Tlic trainiiig patteins eniplia- 
sizc the repression of impulses, especially the sexual, tlic impintiiiice and 
necessity of achievement and conformity, strictness of enforcement of early- 
childhood training routines. Hard work is seen as a moral duty and is inter¬ 
preted within the family by the assignment of home tasks to eacli child, 
Punishment is administered in a non-hostilc, almost rnutinc manner. 'Hic 
approval of parents (and teachers) is the child’s reward for her conformity 
and obedience. 

The mother-child relationship typical for the G4 group may he cliar- 
acterized as under-loving and ovei-controlling. 

This generalized picture holds for the home environments of T-1, 7’-12, 
7'-29, T'33, 7’-38, 7’-78, T-S4. Some modification Is required for 7'-3| how¬ 
ever, Although tlic family emphases are substantially the same, her mother and 
father arc less repressive and more easy-going. Sexual matters arc discussed 
freely. Li T-3’s lioinc, it is tlie fatlier ivho la)'s down tlie rules anil tJie 
mother who enforces them. It is interesting to note, in 'I'ablc that 7’-3 
is slightly less "group-typical” than the the other girls in this grmipini;. 

li, IdoME Environment of Group H4, this High Groui>-'1'vi'K’Ai- ano 
Hicii Sex-Typic.\l Jiov.s 

I'hc environmental situation docs not appear to be nearly so uniform as 
the above for the B4 group. The homes of 7''92 and 7’-58 conform to the 
generalized description above: In the case of 7’-28 and 7’-66, a particularly 
unsatisfactory mother relationship modifies the picture. Within the home 
pattern described above, both have immature, sclf-centeied, narcissistic 
mothers who are far more interested in themselves than in their cliildien, 
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altliougl) they provide them witJi all the elements of good physical care. 
These motliers use their children for their own ego-satisfaction i they are 
particularly demanding of achievement, good behavior, good appearances. 
Their discipline is inconsistent; their affectional expression is inconsistent and 
insincere. There is intense sibling rivalry and hostility on the part of both of 
these boys. T-26’s parents are hot-tempered: strong and frequent expression 
of emotion is usual on the part of not only the parents but the children 
aS well. T-66’s mother also requires admiration on a sexual level, to the 
extent of having an erotic atmosphere for her children; 7’-66 is "caught’’ 
^vitliin this pattern but is beginning to rebel against it. 

In the case of !r-45, Jiis mother is conscious of her early lack of maternal 
love for him and is in conflict over it. His father is far more authoritarian 
and achievement-demanding than his mother; not only does he stress middle- 
class values, Jic attempts their rigid enforcement. 

T-26’s father plays a similar role to T-45's fatlier. However, the mother 
relationship is quite deviate from the others of this group: although his 
mother places emphasis on middle-class values and the importance of social 
conformity, she is not a strict disciplinarian; she can be "got around." She 
even tends to "baby" T-26, but he has recently begun to react against his 
Ideiitificatioin with her. The mother habitually depreciates the father; there 
is a very poor fnther-!r-26 relationship. 

C. HoAfE Env/ronrient of Group GI, the High Group-Typical and 

Low Sux-Typical Girls 

The four mothers or mother-surrogates of this group emphasize middle- 
clnss values and behavior and enforce them in a particularly rigid and 
demanding way. All but T-99 have a most unsatisfactory mother relation¬ 
ship: the mother is unloving, demanding (not merely controlling), non- 
inaternal, dissatisfied with her inothcr-role. For T-99, the home picture is 
very similar to that for the G4 group, but her motlier Is far more objective 
in her attitude to her child and has emphasized the importance of inde¬ 
pendence and self-reliance; the latter was true of r-2's grandmother also. 
(Although T-2 now lives with her mother, her early training was in the 
hands of her grandmother.) 

D. Horie Environment of Group B1, the High Group-Typical and 

Low Sex-Typical Boys 

No common pattern can be detected for these four boys except family 
adliercncc to llie middle-class value-system. T-89’s home picture is similar 
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to that described for Group G4; unlike the other hoys with such luothcrs 
and fathers aiul Jiome emphases, T-89 is conformiiip and not rcludlinp apainst 
it. 7’-72’s motlicr is much like 7’-26’s; his father, lunvcvrr, is a weak hpurc, 
and T-72 is ashamed of him. 7’-39 is a hiphly affectionally-dcprived child: 
his mother rejects him and has piven him inconsistent care and attention. 
His stepfather's attempts at controllinp him aic met with rclicllion on 
tlie part of 7’-39. 7’-l4's parents arc much older than those of the oilier 

children—they could he his prandparents (mother fiO, father 70); other 
than this deviation, the home atmosphcie, emphases, and parental relation¬ 
ships arc similar to that pictured for (iroup G4. 'I'he mother is pariicula] ly 
disapiuovinp of appressive behavior and cncoiirapcs submissive reactions fiom 
7’-14. 

E. HoMii Environ.mknt of Group G2, tiik Low Giii)ui'-'I\i'I(.'ai. and 

High Srx-Typicai, Girls 

Only 7’-56 falls into this grouping. Her home siliiatioii is similar to 
that for Group G4; her mother differs somewhat from this paLteni, how- 
over. She is warmer and more supportive, and alonp witli her emphasis on 
achievement also values and emphasizes 7'-56’s heinp iiulcpfiulcni, She 
sets high standards of accomplishment for 7’-56 and pushes her nutsule the 
liomc for tlieir attainment. 

F. IlOMR Environment of Group H2, the Low Gaoup-'rvi’ivAL and 

High Sbx-Typical Boys 

Tlic parents of T-36, 7-90, and 7’-105 all adhere to middle-class bctiavior- 
valucs, but are a good deal more "easy" in their enforcement of them than 
arc tlic G4 patents. The mother is supportive, objective, believes in allow¬ 
ing her children a good deal of freedom within widcly-sLiiicturcd liinils, 
She is an adult person, acceptant of her wife and mother role; she secs and 
accepts her children as individuals. The father is firm hut fiiemlty in his 
baclcinp up of the motlier's control. It should he notc<l that theso (lirce hoys 
possess, as a group, the tiircc personality characteristics which weic cliniiiialcd 
as not typical of the "most typical” group of boys. All three characteristics 
may be described as ''adjustlve" characteristics. 

G. Home Environment of Group G3, the Low Group-Tyi’Icai. and 

Low Sex-Typical Girt.s 

T-l’s and 7'-10’s mother and grandmother, re.spcctively, arc much like tlie 
D2 mothers just above, and possibly even more relaxed and iicrmissive in 
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their maternal role. Hoth T-\ and T-IO seem to have been given a great 
deal of "iisychologicnl space’' like the B2 group. T-1, who lives on a farm, 
has had a great deal of physical space and freedom of movements her psy- 
chologicEil space ma}’- iiave derived from this circumstance. 

It should he made clear that these two girls are atypical of this .sample 
of girls and this sample of adolescents. That they are also the two in 
their sex-group who are most acceptant of themselves as females is an interest¬ 
ing corollary. 

H. Home Environment of Group B3, the Low Group-Typical and 
Low Sex-Typical Boys 

V'-5.1 ami 7’-97 have mollicrs similar to those in G3: they are easy-going, 
relaxed, permissive, with no strong emphasis on “obeying tlic rules,” al¬ 
though the middle-clasa rules arc there. They are almost impersonal, 
interested in and acceptant of their children, expressing low-level affection. 
They arc non-repressive and relaxed about sex. T-53 has a close emotional 
tic with his father; 7''97 has closer emotional ties with aunts and uncles 
than with his parents. 

To recapitulate and re-integrate: 

1. High group typicality among both the boys and the girls .seems to be 
associated with a confoiinity and achievement emphasizing, impulse-repressing, 
under-loving mother (exceptions: T-3, 2-26, T-72). 

2. Low grnup-typicaVity among the girls and the boys seems to he asso¬ 
ciated with a more supportive and objcctive-in-attitude-to-child mother, tvho 
encourages self-reliance and plays a mature maternal role. 

3. High sex-typicality for this group of girls seems to be associated with 
an impulse-repressing, over-controlling mother, who requires of her daughter 
obedience, conformity and accomplishment (similar to the high group-typical 
parental pattern above). 

4. High scx-typicality for this group of boys seems to be associated with 
niatcrmil iippruaches which seem to be at opposite poles: for Group B4, 
the maternal pattern is similar to that given in (3), althougli the father 
lakes over tlic mother’s demanding, repressive role in a few cases; while 
for Group D2, the parental pattern is an impulsc-acceptant, psychological- 
spacc-giving one. 

5. Low sex-typicality for this group of girls seems to be associated with 
two inatcrnnl roles at opposite extremes: for Group Gl, the mother is non- 
accepting of her maternal role, unloving, very rigid and demanding in her 
enforcement of “proper” behaviors; while for Group G3, the mother is 
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sup\ioitive, objective, aiul empliasizcs tl\c necessity for Imlepcmlencc anJ self- 
reliance. Note the similarity of these two matcnial patterns to tlioM! asso¬ 
ciated witli liiffh vscx-typicality amoni; the boys, (livcn in (4). AUo note 

that two of tile girls in Group Gl, 7’-99 and 7*-2, have been encouraged to 

be self-reliant. 

6. Low sex-typicality for this group of boys seems to lie associated with 
no consistent maternal or home atmosphere pattern. 

Although the evidence here presented has been more suggestive tlvan cun- 
elusive, it would aj)pear that the only variable which seems to show aoj’ ilcgrt'C 
of commonality with the eight personality groupings us groups is that of 
paicntal training and relationsliip-with-ihc-cliild patterns, especially thoM! 
with the mother, as the major interpreter of cnUural values. It would seem 
that pei\sonality “typicality" among this group of adolescents is related to a 
particular home training and parental relationship pattern (as dcsciibed for 
Group G4)i personality deviance with parental emphases deviate fiom this 
dominant pattern. It would also appear from the above exploration that 
the training-patterns for the girls arc more consistent than those for the boys. 



VII. THE INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY AS COMPOSED OF 
INTERACTING CULTURAL AND INDIVIDUAL 
BEHAVIOR SYSTEMS 

At this point, it should be made clocir that no one cliihl in the study 
has been described by any of the three personality constellations discussed 
in Section V. Each of the sex-typical and the group-typical personality 
structures was derived through the statistical analysis of a group of children; 
only tliose characteristics which were possessed significantly more often by 
one sex than the other, or possessed on a total group basis, were abstracted 
from each member-child's personality structure. The hypothesis of this 
study has assumed that it is the dilfcrcnt sex-role training for each sex 
and the social class training of this group of adolescents whicli are the 
"factors otlicr than cliance” which are responsible for the i)re.scncc of these 
respective constellations. These two a&svrmptions were tested in an explora¬ 
tory manner in the prcvUnis chapter. 

In accordance with the definition of personality used in this study, the 
personality characteristics ascertained and described in this study niav he 
termed the culturally-derived components of personality. Tliere has been no 
attempt to investigate the idiosyncratic components of each of the individual 
personalities in this sample, beyond their use in the incliminary form of 
the basic data sheet (traits possessed hy fewer than three of the 30 children 
were dropped). In order to make clear that; (a) tlie cultural iiud the indi¬ 
vidual components of personality arc intertwined in the individual personality, 
and (If) although each child possesses certain aspects of his personality in 
common with others of Iris sex and social status, lie is by' no means a per¬ 
sonality duplicate of any one or several other children, and (c) the methodo¬ 
logical procedure adopted did serve to locate and to group together those 
children who had a number of personality characteristics in common, this 
cliaptcr will describe the personalities of six of tiic children in tliis study 
group: the three "most typical” (as defined in Section IV) girls and the 
three “most typical" boys. The children's names used below are, of course, 
fictitious. 

It will be recalled that each child was originally studied intensively 
a/I individual; a structure allowing child-with-cliihl comparisons was not 
m existence at the time the case materials were collected and interpreted for 
the character study. Nor were there any preconceptions as to tlie possible 
nature of such comparisons in the minds of the researchers—the original 
study, as has been pointed out, was done with a different research purpose 
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ill view tlinn tliat of the present investigator. It will also be recalled that 
the in.atcrial in the preliminary personality frameworks was material trans¬ 
ferred, with a conscious effort not to distort, from the clinical ease confer¬ 
ence summaries on each child. The parallels which become apparent as the 
individual personality-descriptions are presented seem all the more striking 
when these research circumstances are kept in mind. 

Barbnrn's family is tanked XJL in social status. In 1946, she was a small, 
thin, fair girl, neat in dress. She was post-mcnarcheal and had good motor 
coimlination. ITer Stanford-Rinet IQ was 113. She was selected for the 
character study as “adjusted.” 

Although Ilai'bai'a seems to be sliy and withdrawn, she has a long history 
of neighborhood friends; they seem to respond to her overt wistfiilncss and 
appeal- Her friends arc the outstanding persons in two major peer cliques, 
Sonic in these cliques resent her, perhaps because they realize that she is 
inaiiipulatiiig the social situation to her own advantage. A recent trend 
is towards getting out of step with the peer group; shells persisting in 
licr “good little girl” pattern while the other girls are changing to the 
hoydeuish adolescent pattern. Adults see Barbara as a very good, rather 
shy and wistful little girl. She plays with younger children, whom she 
dominates, but tends to he passive with her age-mates. 

She has heavy home responsibilities: she takes care of her youngest sib 
and plays with her younger sister. She plays with her peers a good deal in 
the neighborhood setting and also participates in school activitics. 

Ilarhara is in the process of changing from an aggressive emotional orienta¬ 
tion to an aggression-denying orientation. She has a liigh anxiet 5 ’-guilt level 
wlucli is pervasive and directive of her behavior. Her guilt and anxiety feel¬ 
ings stem from her svippressed hostility to het over-controlling mother, from 
sibling rivalry, from denial of her strong infantile dependency needs, from 
conllict between her inner and social demands. She reacts to her anxiety 
feelings with a strong drive to conform and with compulsive caution and 
iitU'iition to detail, which interferes with her mental functioning: she resists 
using her ability to generalize and to integrate. Her school achievement is 
somewhat below her ability: there is variable emotional interference with 
efl'icicnt mental fiiiictioiung. Her general logic is mediocre, which is prob¬ 
ably due to her tendency to avoid her emotional problems rather than to deal 
with them, Her imagination is dull and stereotyped, affected by her over¬ 
emphasis on tlic routine and on doing what everyone else does. She expresses 
a low degree of romantic fantasy which she does not use as escape because 
.slic is so highly iiiHuenccd by the demands of reality. 
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A trend from accepting her impulses to their non-ucceiUiince and repres¬ 
sion is hcginninp. Barbara has liijih conscious outer emotional control 
and low but potentially higher inner control. She is intiancrsivc, but she 
is aware of outside pressures, and is liigldy adaptive :ind con¬ 
forming to reality demands. Her mother has said of her; “'She’ll never 
make a fuss about anything or quarrel, but she gets her own way." 
Affcctionally, her orientation is basically outward, but the trend is toward 
withdrawal into herself: she is incapable of giving affection. Her sexuiility 
is still prepubcsccnL in expression, but the heterosexual [irea is an open one. 
Her social behavior is more mature than her immature inner life. 

The miijor characteristics and desires of Barbara’s "self” are: Slic feds 
lonely, that the world is unfriendly, and would like to have a more loving 
and pi'otectivc environment. She feels guilty hecause of her hostility to 
others, hut hides it. She wants to be diffciciU than she is—to he gay, kind, 
happy, adventurous. She wants to have her own way, hut slie lias learnt 
to get it in indirect ways. She feels that if she is good, she will get what 
she wants, but she will not give up her own ".self” in thus being “'good." 
Her current adjustment consists of outward confojinity and caution, denial 
and repression of aggic-ssivc feelings, the performance of required routine 
tasks, persistence in working towards her goals and using disguised means to 
get tliem, projection of responsibility for her behavior onto others, jiarticidafly 
her mother, acceptance of love and protection from others. 

Irene's family Is ranked UL in social status. In \9-V6, she was a latlws 
unkempt, full-busted girl with a linear body-build. She was posl-ineiiarchcal, 
timid in manner, and sluggish and awkward in motor coiirdiiiation. Her 
IQ (Stanfoid-Binet) was 125. She wjis selected for the character stinly 
as "unadjusted.” 

Irene’s social behavior may be characterized by a general withdrawal— 
with peers, at school, with her family. Since 194.1, her status in the peer 
grou]) has changed from desirable to undesirable: she is considered to he 
sedentary, listless, scared and unkempt by her peers and they ignore her. 
Her increasing lack of peer contact reflects licr lack of adoption of new 
behaviors acceptable to the peer group: she persists in her modest, lady-like 
ways. She is almost invisible to adults. Her behavior at home is suhinissive 
and conforming. Her withdrawal and conformttj’ is, however, mixed with 
occasional unpredictable “temper" outbursts. 

She has regular home chores to perform. Most of licr activities center 
in her home or in the immediate neighborhood, where she plays with Jicr 
sibs or with neighborhood children. Her life space is limited: cluirch and 
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Sunday school are important activities and she attends the movies occasionally. 

Irene is passive, almost pavalyz.cd, in her emotional orientation. She has 
low-Ievel but pervasive anxiety-feelings which stem from her unsatisfied suc- 
coraiicc needs, her denial of sex, her peers’ rejection of her, her inability to 
ntili’/c her impulse-life, her poor verbal performance in school, her feeling 
tljat the world \$ a hostile place, the conflict between her liome demands and 
the peer group demands. 

Irene indulges in infantile fantasies as an outlet for anxiety when under 
strong outside pressure. Intrapunitivencss (she feels incompetent and in¬ 
ferior) and passive emotional inaction are further reactions to her anxiety. 
Her emotional doubts and conflicts interfere with her mental functioning; 
her scliool achievement is a good deal below her ability—her educational age 
is 13 months rctavded; her verbal functioning is poor; despite her drive to 
conform, she cannot make use of her ability to organise stimuli itito mean- 
inglul patterns above a low-normal level of accuracy. Sbe has very little 
imagination and what slic has she does not use. When .she uses fantasy for 
escape, it is child-like in quality. 

She is actually unaware of her impulses and needs because of her pro¬ 
tective defense mechanism of witiidrawal. Slic suppresses lier impulses. She 
has a crude inner emotional control which sometimes allows strong aggres¬ 
sive feelings to break through in outbursts; her higli conscious outer control 
leads her to avoid that which she sees as bad. She is introversive, but open 
to external emotional stimulation. She is so liighly conforming to adult 
requirements that she tends to be non-adaptive to reality, She does not 
establish emotional tics with other people, but she is reactive to affection. 
Slic has a tendency to see people as impersonal stereotypes. Although action 
in the heterosexual area is repressed, the area is an open one for her. Her 
inner lifp U dependent and immature, 

Irene lias a conformist world view, with adult authority seen as right 
and svith virtue and passivity regarded as rewarding because they give se¬ 
curity. She gains some satisfaction from doing the roiitin,e tasks set for 
her at home and at school, Slie is trying to be a very good little girl, wliich 
to her means trying to conform to the highly organized demands of school 
and liome in order to gain even minimal social approval. H,cr passivity, with¬ 
drawal, and conformity arc her major adjustments. 

Paily\ family is ranked XJL in social status. In 1946, she was a fair, 
rosy-clieckcd girl, neat in grooming and sweet in manner. She wore glass,es, 
was in good licaltli, and was prc-menarcheal. Her Staiiford-Binet IQ was 
127. She was selected for the character study as "adjusted.” 
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Patty is ill tlie process of severance from the peer ^roiip on a tloiihlc basis: 
she is being increasingly ignored by them smd at the same time she is activolj' 
withdrawing. Her earlier popularity derived from a then-approved pattern 
of sports, play-skills and “good, kind, sweet, little girl" behavior. Her late 
maturing, lack of heterosexual orientation wliich her motlicr fosters, and 
her own active disapproval of the hoydenish behavior of the other girls her 
age Jtre all factors in tills double severance process. Adults approve of her 
the longer they know her, particularly those whose ways of hcliaving she 
has adopted (adult asexual females). Many of her activities are solitary: 
liomc chores, movies, r,cad{ng, study, sports. 

Patty lias an active inner, but inhibited oiit,er, emotional orieiUatioii. She¬ 
lias anxiety feelings of a diffuse and unspecific nature wliicli stem from liei' 
sex-iiopulse repression, her unmet infantile dependency needs, her feelings of 
insecurity, her feeling that the world is an unfriendly place, mid from sibling 
rivalry* 

She expresses h,er anxieties in her constant efforts to gain social approval, 
in her compulsive desire for cleanliness, in her conscientious accomplish' 
nient of set taslcs at school and at home. Both her emotional immaturity 
and conscious striving for conformity inhibit original thinking: althougli 
capable of abstract thought, she is unsystematic to the point of coiifiisloii 
when required to organize relatively unstructured material. How,ever, her 
strong drive for achievement and social approval enables her to keep lier 
school achievement up to her superior capacity and she derives a great deal 
of satisfaction from her achievement. Her drive fur conformity also inter¬ 
feres with her imaginal creativity and expression. In spite of strong intro- 
versive tendencies, her strong conformity need and noii-acccptaiicc of her 
impulses restrict her use of fantasy as escape. 

Patty accepts the inner expression of ber impulses, but iej,ects and inhibits 
their outer expression. She has an undiftereiitiatcd, immature sysU'iu of 
inn,er control and forced conscious outer control. She derives euuiUoiial 
satisfaction from adherence to the general moral code to the extent of showing 
signs of adult morality of the “smug" variety. She is introversive to the 
point of sclf-sufTiciency. H,cr self-siiflicicncy does not allow her to relate 
emotionally to her peers and siblings. She rejects unpleasant reality. Her 
affectioual orientation is selectively outward—to the moral asexual women 
with whom she identifies. Her physical and social interests and psycho¬ 
logical development arc all immature. 

Patty fc,cls confused and hurt about the 'bad aspects of the outer world* 
she wishes site could be stimulated only by its good aspects. She enjoys 
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aimless, unorganized thought with no resulting action. She would like to 
kec\i herself as she is, intact. She wants to please identified-with older 
women by doing tJiosc things they approve—achievement, ladylike behavior, 
high morality, and not doing tlte things they disapprove of—sponCaneovis 
expression of impulses. Her major satisfactions and adjustments are her 
academic achievement, her reserved adult behavior, and her disapproval of 
childish impulsivily in her peers. 

Dave's family is ranked UD in social status. In 1946, he was atypicaWy 
liii'gc for Itis age-group, both tall and obese. H,e w-as fair, good-natured in 
manner, and liad good motor codrdiiuition. He was post-pubescent. His 
IQ was 115. He was selected for the character study ns ''unadjusted." 

Dave has been in constant conflict with his teachers and his peers. At 
earlier ages, when lie expressed liis resentment against liis peers, they re¬ 
taliated in kind. He seems recently to have withdrawn from peer pariicipa- 
tinn with his age-mates and to have made friendships with older, more 
mattire boys who have left school to work. Peer distaste for him persists, 
hut they seem to have givpn up actively punishing him. Although he also 
resists adults, behavior usually admired by pubescent boys, liis otiicr, to tliein 
distasteful, characteristics uutweigh this behavior to the extent that both 
peers and adults reject him. He is well aware of social structuring, hetero¬ 
sexual social patterns, and the accepted social mores. 

Dave has recently quit school and spends all his time working with his 
father in liis machine shop. He has excellent mechanical ability from which 
he gains a great deal of satisfaction. 

He has an active emotional orientation. His anxiety is situational in 
nature: he feels guilt over his lack of impulse-control and has a tendency to 
self-blame. His rcjecticm by his peier.s, his under-loving, over-restricting 
paifuLs, his poor tcaclicr relations, and a recurring conflict between his need 
for affection niul liis desire for ind,cpendcncc, are all causative of his reactive 
anxiety and consequent conflict with others. 

His outlets for his guilt feelings arc an active fantasy life which is not 
cfl'cctivc as control, along with strong but unsuccessful efforts to conform. 
1-I.e Is often rcstr.iiiiccl and confused, and sometimes rebellious. His pic- 
occupation with his emotional problems reduces bis mental efRciciicy; his 
school achievement is well below his ability; his imagination is of good 
qualitj^ but it is functioning at a minimum because of his poor self-discipline, 
jjoor organization, and guilt over any spontaneity. H,e has not as yet come 
to terms with reality, which he sees as a barrier to his wislics and needs. 
His low academic achievement is also due to his lack of interest in the 
academic area and to his negative and resistive attitude to adult control. 
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Diive is ficccptant of llis impiilsps, hut fptls soma t;uilt nvor liis non- 
coiifonninp behavior. H.e has a liiEh but constrictive syf^tcin of conscious 
outer contiol: it is only partiaU}^ effective. lie attemjits some inner control, 
but his ego demands and concerns are so great that it is usually ineffective. 
He feels tluit It is the rcsponsihility of his parcnl.s and other aihdts to 
control him, not his. He is intiovcrsive. His inner life is impulsive and 
infantile. He is both interested in and curious about hcierosexiial activity, 
but does not participate as yet. .secs people as cither demanding or un¬ 
loving, hut shows some tendency to respond to mature women who arc loving 
and protective. 

Dave is in condict over both wanting and not wajtting to control himself 
and bcliave “as he should." Hie feels himself to be a person in whom no 
one is interested and lie wants someone to be inteiestd in him ami to love 
him. He knows that such approval requires self-disciplin,(; on his part, but 
be finds such sclf-contiol too difficult. His major desire is to become a 
responsible, self-disciplincd adult. His current adjustmeiil is bis witluhawul 
from the two most unsatisfactory areas of his life, school and iieer group. 

(‘liHck's family is ranked as UL in social status. In l‘H6, he was taller 
and heavier than others of his age group; liis features were coai>e hut not 
unhuiulsome and he had good motor coordination. He was ]K)SL-puhcsc,ent. 
Mis IQ was 88. He was selected for the character study as ncitlier “adjusted” 
or ‘‘unadjusted” but as in tlic “middle range.” 

Clnick is an isolate in th,e peer group, due to a witlidravval trend •wliicli 
has become more marked iii the last few years (since bis inutlier stoi)(ied 
working). He is respected as a physically-competcnt figure by his poers, 
but there is a distinct lack of u'anntli in their feelings for him. Further, lie 
actively resists any'^ overtures they may make to him. He has a cynical 
“tough guy” facade, but shows a surface conformity to the standards of 
home and of scliool. He Is deeply interested and willing to iiarticipate in 
hoy-girl affairs, hut so far he has not been able to biing liim^elf to parlicipate. 
J-fe is invisible to the wider coiniiuiiiity'. His- “tough guy” facade is oixualivc 
in liis relations witli adults also. 

Cliuck participates with peers only in games and sports, 'I'liere is some 
family participation, but not community participation t be distrusts aiul ri'- 
sist.s adults as much as he docs liis peers. 

He has an active and aggressive cmutinnal orientation, but is self-pre¬ 
occupied. He has a high levH of anxiety and guilt which stems from 
liis feelings of affcctinnal deprivation, his stiong but fearful interest in .sex, 
llis feeling that his mother is dangerous ro him and that he is dangeioiis to 
himself, his feeling that there is “something wrong with me. 
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He reacts to liis anxiety feelings witli intrapunitive aggression, fantasy of 
a self-justifying nntnre, the sensual self-comfort outlet of excessive eating, 
feelings of personal worthlessness, an overt defensive facade of toughness, cyni¬ 
cism, anil false sui^criority. His preoccupation with his emotional problems 
and fantasies, and his inner resistance to adult demands reduce what mental 
ability he has; he is not only retarded a year in school hut ranks n.ear the 
battoin of his class; he has no drive for academic achievement. His imagina¬ 
tion is low-lcvel and largely concept-dominated. He seeks active fantasy 
cscaiie in his day-dreaming, reading of mystery stories and romantic fiction, 
identifying with imaginary heroes. 

Cluicic rejects his iminils,es, witli the exception of the sexual, which he 
accepts inwardly. His inner emotional control is confused, his outer control 
constricted: he shows an overt pattern of withdrawal, as well as outward 
attempts at conformity. His impulse channeling is introvcrsivc and not well 
integrated into reality. His impulse energy is directed into sexual concerns 
and hreodings which have a fieavy guilt component and incest fantasies. 
His social techniques seem mature, but his inner life is strongly immature: 
he is childlike, negativistic, self-asscrtiv,e. His nffectional orientation is out¬ 
ward, but it is repressed and confused: lie has no positive emotional ties 
with other people. 

Cliiick feels that h^ is “no good,” a distorted being, possibly not even 
Iminan, He feels his impulses are bad, that they must be kept in check and 
that he should be punished for having them. He sees people as “nothing,” 
as dangerous and not worth bothering with, and will not let tliem touch 
him emotionally. He feels that girls ate interesting but dangerous. He is 
keenly aware of his academic failure, hut reacts to it with an “I’ll show 
them I’m really better than they” attitude. He wislies lie could be inde¬ 
pendent of his family, but at the same time he tries to conform to its expec¬ 
tations in order to gain the affection lie so d.e.spcrately wants. 

1'rcii‘s family is ranked as LM in social status. In 1946, he was a well- 
built, not unattractive boy, with good grooming. He had a restless energy 
pattern, good motor coordination and was pubertal. His IQ was 113. He 
was selected for the character study as “unadjusted.” 

Fred's social behavior is aggressive, “tougli,” restless, highly competitive, 
negativistic, At home, lie is obstinate, talks back to his parents, is on poor 
terms with his sister. With his peers, fie shows little heterosexual interest, 
docs a great deal of horseplay and teasing, and is unreliable: he is not steadily 
cooperative and does not carry through in games. Adults, particularly 
teachers, see him as annoying and threatening because lie “stands up” to them 
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aiul to peer lenders for what he believes, and if it is profitable lo him. In 
the peer Kroup, he is neither a leader nor a follower, hvit plays an individual 
role: he is the center of one of the few male fiicndsliip cliijii,cs and is 
chosen for his inclination to nurture and protect more passive boys, rutlicr 
than for status, nccoinplfshment, or leadership. Hus iiKC-inatcs also seem 
to L,'ct vicarious satisfaction from his impiilsivity and his rebellious behavior 
towards adults. 

Fred engages more than average in solitary activities of a ineclianical 
and athletic nature. He loves to swap and bargain. H,e frequently goes 
out to the family’s summer cottage alone. Although with the “gatig” a good 
(leal, he participates in group games and activities irregularly and unreliably. 
He goes to cinirclj, the raovic.s, the odd game, and on (Htiings witli his fatiiily. 

He has an active but Immature emotional oriciUation, lie has a high 
degree of anxiety and hostility which derives from his feelings of affectional 
deprivacion, inter-parental conflict, his own lack of im|iulsc coiurol, and 
Ills emerging sexual interests. 

He ads out his feelings of anxiety and hostility in exjnessions of (ivcit 
aggression and hostility, expression which amuses little g\iih feeling in him. 
He gives up easil}' under stre.ss, however. Hi.s general an.xiet]’, 
immaturity, resistance to adult authority, markedly reduce bis mental poten* 
tial: he is repeating the eighth grade. Intellectually, he shows a great need 
to organize outwardly hecausc of his lack of inner order, but wlicn lie tiies 
to organize things into some ordered pattern, he docs it with slip-shod 
attention to detail and poor inconsistent logic. He is liostilc towards certain 
of bis teachers. His imagination and creativity are routiiii' to minimal and 
ndial lie lia.s is expressed in terms of hi.s egoceJitiici.mi ami liis anxious 
efforts to “cover up." Since he acts out his impulses and cc)nllict^ he 
fantasies v,ery little. 

Fred is actively acceptant of his impulse life (in wliich be is probably in¬ 
fluenced by parental patterns of strong impulsivity). His inner cinurol is 
poorly integrated, liis outer control is erratic. He knows that hi; imisi 
(earn to control himself since he cannot rely on his parents to do so, and 
lie has sporadic guilt feelings over lii-s Jack of impulse contiol. Ilis allcc- 
tional orientation is outw’ard. He likes adults with self-control and a 
clear-cut system of control over children. He is introvensive, 3'ec acts out 
his conflicts. 

He feels himself to be in a state of chaos and has no clear idea of what 
he wants to be or to do. He wants to stabilize lumself and his relation- 
sliips with otliers, especially adults, in order to gain the inner peace iitul 
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the love lie clcsines. His approach towards gaining tlicse ends is direct, active, 
and assertive, But at the same time, he wants to express his emotions and 
lie resists any harsli or inconsistent adult control over him; he would lik/i 
to have flrni but benevolent adult control as a means of Iiclping him acliicvc 
self control and improved adult relationships. His current adjustment con¬ 
sists of his acting-out u£ his iiiipuls.es, his solitary handwork activities, his 
acce|itance of hetievolcnt adult control, his active attempts to control liis 
external world. 

For the sake of contrast, the personalities of the “least typical” (as defined 
in Section VII) girl and the "least t 3 ''pical’' boy, respectively, are liere 
reproduced as ivelL 

r/iijie'i family vs rated UL in social status. In 1946, she was a medium- 
sized, matiirely-dcvclniied girl with high lieaJtli and energy ratings and 
good motor coordination. She was post-mcnarcheal. H,er IQ was 126, 
She was selected for the character study as ncitlicv “adjusted” nor “unad¬ 
justed,” hut as ill the “middle range.” 

Anne has gcntl,e, friendly personal relations with her age-mates: she is 
eager to please othcr.s and thinks of others first, She is chosen by her peers 
for her warm fi'iciulliiic,ss rather than for any status-seeking pattern or active 
plaj'-participation on her part. Although she shows a strong follow-thc- 
group tendciic)', slie avoids the loud, “boj^-crazy” girls and finds aggression 
and non-conformity in others distressing. She lives on a farm on the out¬ 
skirts of Midvv.est and has an extensive free pla}' space. She has home duties, 
rides her own poiij' a great deal, and has several pets. A neighboring child¬ 
less couple play the role of a second set of parents to her. She docs not 
participate ,extcnsively hi peer activities, partly because of tlic location of 
her lioiiie. 

Anne’s anxiety feelings arc low-lcvcl; they tend to be only situational 
in that she feels guilty after fic,e expression of her impulses. She has no 
feelings of affcctioiial deprivation and is not succorance-demanding. Her 
cniotional orientation is active; she lias higli acceptance of and insight into 
hcT impulse life and uses it in an active srcp-by-stcp tackling of her problems. 
She lias high differentiated inner control and excellent outer control. It 
i.s based on a self-directive code of behavior derived from adult models. 
Sh.c is iiitroversive, highly controlled, and conforms to adult-expectcd pat¬ 
terns ill a relaxed and liighly-adaptivc-to-reality manner. A pattern of 
co\’ert rcliellion against her parents' control is beginning to emerge. She 
has an outgoing affect; she is nurturant to others, without herself becoming 
emotionally involved. A pattern of shyness and hesitancy in the lictcro- 
sc.xual area is recently changing to quiet self-confidence. 
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Anne's scliool iicliievcment is consistently up to lier superior nliiliiy, in 
which her drive to cnirform to n(liilt-e\peete(l patterns is a contilhutin[f factor. 
She tends to nrgani/.c and to relate intellectually with strong practicaliiy 
and a clear picture of reality. She approaches problems carefully and works 
through them logically. Her imagination is reality houiul, luit is potentially 
more creative. Her use of fantasy is low-level, of the “reality fantasy" 
type: she uses it in a comforting and self-pleasing way ratlier than as escape 
from jirohlcms. 

Anne has internalized the expectancy patterns of the muhllc class without 
cost to her inner life: her impulses opciatc freely witliin llicse control pat¬ 
terns. Site Is mature heyond her years and this maiuiltv ju'ovI»les warmth to 
others. She would like to become u Mmiiu anti loving aduh, to he inde- 
i’endent and self-suflicient, to be Itiyal, responsible, kind, to he snrroiiiuled 
hy pleasing and unchallenging pettple and .situatituis, to have physical com¬ 
fort and i>l,casiiro, and for living to be .smooth ami even, without emotional 
involvcmcMit on her part. 

Her current adjustment includes her coinfttriable conformitj’ tn "middle 
class guide-lines," plea.sure in "nice things,” her sense of luimor ami Ijyr 
use of reality fantasy, her interest in accomplishtnent, her warm, friendly 
personal relations, h,er emotional self-sufficiency. 

Hob’s family is ranked UL in social status. In 1946, he was a ^vell- 
groomed, attractive boy, advanced in liis physical development, in good 
health, energetic, with e.\ccllent gross and fin.e motor co()rdin:ition. He 
Was post-pubescent. His lO was 122. He was selected for ilie character 
study as "adjusted." 

Hob Is a leader In th,c peer group, the integrator of their activities. He 
Operates effectively in both peer and adult situatuins without much personal 
Constraint. He is responsible in adult-controlled activities, showing no ruuicc- 
ahlc defiance or assertion. His teachers .see him a.s a “model hoy." As a 
leader, he is generally affable and good humored, has ideas, and iloes iliing>^( 
others accept. He has the capacity tt» Infect hotli peers and adults witli 
.enthusiasm. His social behavior is marked by a strong boyish activity in¬ 
terest, a fondness for people without any great underlying w;irnuli of feeling, 
a preference for kindness and non-aggression, a naicissisuc sclf-ailniiration 
heightened by his awareness of his popularity. 

Bob slum's no signs of anxiety oi guilt. He thinks he is very much “okay." 
His problems arc situational and he reacts to them sltuntionally: some sibling 
hostility, an occasional low grade, hick of acceptance in some peer cliqii,e or 
activity. Ills emotional orientation is passive and snhniissive. He is affee- 
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tionallj' self-siinicicnt, with n tendency to narcissism, although lie is socially 
perceptive and highly adaptive: to reality. He is acceptant of his impulses, 
witli the possible exception of sexuality, but restricts their outward expres¬ 
sion. He has. crude inner control but high conscious outer control. The 
goal of his control system is to get along well with others and to be liked, to 
the extent thut he identifies with conventional goals to an almost excessive 
extent—tliat is, his reality integration is reduced. He shows some overt 
vchclUrtu in Ui^ sjeU-n??jcrtivc independence, yet retires rather than attacks, 
when threatened hy the outer world. 

He has a strong achievement drive and his school performance is consis¬ 
tently siipciioi'l it ivS n source of satisfaction to him. His pcifoimance on 
both the projective and objective tests was fluctuating; he tends to show 
strong reactivity lo c.xternal pressure. His organizational tendency is to 
emphasize the whole and to put details together in ratlicr superficial fashion 
ii.s a result. He has a strong practical approach and is given to direct plan¬ 
ning and thinking rather than to flashes of intuition or imagination. Al¬ 
though intellectually active, his imagination is routine and Ihs concepts 
average, as is liis use of fantasy escape. He has a reality-hound, non-creativc 
imaginfitioii, in which popular ideas and goals predominate. 

Hob’s inticj' life is immature and egocentric. He adheres to social codes 
ns absolutes. Ho lias a latent homosexual orientation, yet identifies strongly 
wiili his fathei ‘1 they Iiavc an extensive common-participation pattern. 

Hob's dominant motivations arc the sc.eking of self-pleasure and to achieve 
in order to be clioiight of highly by others. His current adjustments are 
to be active, to participate, to he with people. He retires rather than attacks 
in crisis .situations. He const.aiuly relates himself to reality in a successful 
manner, but achieves his motivations without surr^mdering self-autonomy. 

Comparison of Harliara with Irene aiitl with Patty reveals a number of 
pcnsonality characteristics held in common by these three girls. All three 
show a pattern of social withdrawal; a strong driv.e to conform to social 
ilcniands and expectations, which reduces their ability to organize mentally 
us well as the (jiiality of their imagination; they liave strong feelings of 
iift’cctioiial deprivation and tire related feeling that the world is unfriendly, 
feelings whicli contribute to their high level or pervasive anxiety-feelings, 
which in turn interfere with their cflici'ent mental functioning and their 
ability to establish emotional tics with others; their inner life is iininature 
and dependent; they do not make constructive use of their impulses; they 
reject the outer of tbtw impulsts; tbeli r^djuii'iwc outlets art 

the doing of routine tasks, some daydreftming, and especially being a “good" 
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girl—which is the means they iulc)i>t of Kaining the affection they very much 
want, 

At the same tliixc, each ol tliesc girU manifests; each of thc^e. ehiwact,eristics 
in a manner unique to her own personality-structure. Fiiithcr, each has 
many personality charact.eristics which arc not shared by the oilier.s, 

Similarly for the hoys: comparison of Dave with Chuck :iiul with Fred 
reveals several characteristics manifested by all three hoys. 'Flieir school 
acliievemcnt is helow titoir tested ability; tlicir ability to organize mentally 
is poor; their imagination is routine or little used; they have poor lelatiitns 
with their teachers; their feelings of anxiety cjr of guilt interfere with 
their mental functioning; they have an limualure, dependent inner life; 
they have inadequate, uiireliahlc inner einoti<»nal control; their feel¬ 
ings of anxiety stem from a strong feeling of atYectinnal lack; their major 
life motivation is to obtain more affection; they wnuhl like to he cinntioiuvUy 
independent; they are interested hut as yet non-participative in the lu’tcro' 
sexual area; they have adopted some form of sensual gratilicatiojt activity. 
Dave and Fred accept their impulses hut do ttot make constructive use of 
them in .solving their problems; they arc h(Rh worried about their lack of 
impulse-control. Dave and Chuck have witluliawn from the peer area; 
they use fantasy as an an.xiety outlet; they arc trying to cnixfoim to sot:ial 
demands and tliis attemjit, along with other problems, keeps them pre¬ 
occupied. Chuck and Fred both have a high level of anxiety or gviik and a 
guy" heUavwt'xl facade. 

As In the case of th,e girls, each of these hoys mniufosts each of iliesi' clutr- 
actei'istics in a manner unitiuc to his own personality structure, anil each has 
personality characteristics typical only of himself. 

Anne, tlie “least typicaF’ girl, iliffers from the other girls chiefly in h,er 
inner emorional inaLurity and her “internalized'' impulse control. She has 
only situational feelings of anxiety; althiuigh emotionally ^elf-suflicienl, her 
tics with lici peers are warm and friendly; she is confoiming easily to tlu* 
I'cqiiiremcnts of .social reality witliout cost to her emotional life. 

Bob, the “least typical" boy, diffcis from tlic other buys chiclly in liis easy 
conformity to the adult world, his effective otiter control of bis emolinus, 
and his .emotional sclf-suflicicncy. Mis anxiety-feelings arc .situational only. 

It would seem from these comparisons that the procedural metliods used 
in this study served to identify and to categorize accurately those children 
with several personality characteristics in common, us well as those children 
who were deviant from the others in many aspect,s of their personality 


structure. 
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lulolcsccncc liiivc the environmental pressurps on liis hehavior incroascil to tlie 
extent that lie feels he must develop a I'jcHiihlc system of impnlse-tontrol, 

I'hc aiiparent canyover of these two themes into other iircas of expics- 
sion is worthy of noiic.c: ahhou|fh the boy’s basic impulsivity miiy make him 
more “anti-social” and “harder to mana|»c” at this a^je in the eyes of adults, 
tliis impulsivity allows Iiim to express more readily positive emotion towarils 
others albeit a selected f.ew—to form emotional ties witli them. The girl’s 
emotional siipiiiession and valuing of social conformity may make adults 
cordial towards her, hut It also appears to make it more diflicult for her to 
express even positive ,cmotM)n towards others, or to be spontanemis in self- 
expression. 

C. This Study’s CoNTRinuTioN to tiiij Litkiiaiuiu: 

Tile results of this study have shown that major scx-differcnces in per¬ 
sonality have already l>e,cn established In this group of chililren by early 
adolescence. Further, the similarity of the personality typical of this ^rmip 
of adolescent girls with that typical of adult housewives of the same social 
group, as shown in Section VI ll, strongly suggests that the major sex- 
dcliinitcd cliaraccciistics of the adult have alrcatly been cstalilished by 
early adolescence. 

This study has added evidence on the nature of the rehitionship hetweeii 
an individual’s social experience and the personality he develops: it has shown 
that when one person (ms social training experiences closely similar to those 
of anotlier, they will develop similar personality chuTacteristics, 

It has further corroborated that a social class grouping may, in terms 
of concepts and method, he validly studied as a suh-cultur.c within our over¬ 
all American culture. It does, however, suggest that greater cmpliasis should 
he placed on the ways in which the training-agents of th,c suh-culturc inter¬ 
pret its values than on the (actor of social class per se> 

It lias corrohorated the useftilness and validity of stiidx'ing personality in 
terms of two interacting systems of Kchavior, one system culuirally-derived 
and hold in common w'ith one's social group and/or sex group, the other 
system arising through individual genetic and cultural deviations; this study 
has identified the culturallj'-derivcd coniporwius of pcisoiiality for this group 
of children. 

The adolescent ‘'feminine” personalit}' constellation ami the iulolcsccnt 
“masculine” personality constellation discovered coincides closely with the 
findings of other investigators of the adolescent personality (Peter lllus, 
Caroline Zachry, Helene Dcutscli). This study has gone further than tlies.e 
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investigators in |)ointin[i to tlic role of cultural traininjf in tlic genesis of 
tlipse sex-(liffci',eiicos. It has shown that many of those personality char¬ 
acteristics, generally considered in our culture to he “feminine” and “nias- 
ciiliiie” on the basis of biological difference alone, arc in actuality culturally- 
conditioned. 

In providing additional evidence for Davis' concept of “adaptive anxiety," 
it )),'is also pointed up tile possildc danger to mental health inh,ercnt in the 
social fostering of even adai)tive anxiety. 

It lias made a contriliiition to niethod in the study of particularly the 
coveit aspects t)f iiersonality of a population group, app!icabl,e on both an 
intra-cuitural and inter-cultural basis: it has shown how personalitj' char¬ 
acteristics tyidral of a defined poinilation group tnay be discovered through 
application of statistical method to complex personality data—tiuis rendcr- 
mg one pu|nilnticm ainenabl.e to accurate personality comparisons with another 
population group. 

Aliliough the sample is smalt, this study has contributed personality data 
on a group of “normal," as opposed to neurotic or delinquent, carly- 
adolcsccnts, and in so dtung has provided possibly useful normative informa¬ 
tion. 


D, SuGGIiSTfONS fOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Tut) further studies, eoniplemontary to tins one, should be undertaken to 
provide corroborative ami more extensive evidence on the relationslup be¬ 
tween social-class and sex role, and personality; (a) Investigate wliat parents 
of the Common Man level consider to be appiopriatc behavior for girls 
and boys of various age levels and how they teach their children tq behave 
in the approved manner (i,c., data on sex-role training), {b) Make a case 
study of each of the mothers or niotbcr-surrogates of tire- 30 children of this 
study, as a means of ascertaining more exactly the nature of tlic relation¬ 
ship betis’ccn their personalities and those of their children. 

For comparative and corroborative purposes, a personality-study similar 
to rile present one, as we]] .as an investigation of sex-role training, sJiould be 
made of children of other social-class levels, such as the lower-lower and 
upper-middle classes. 

A follow-up investigation of the eight “typical" girls of this study should 
be made when ciiey are about 30 in order to determine what kind of marital 
and maternal adjustment they have made. 

It would be interesting to discover to wliat degree parents arc unaware 
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that they actively train tlieir sons and daughters towards different ends :in(I 
In different ways. 

Children of early age levels should be studied in order to discover what 
personality differences between the sexes first appear and tlio ages when siicli 
differences appear. 

A number of individual counseling and therapy records might be examined 
to discover whether and to what extent the respective patients' early social- 
class and sex-role training have been etiological factors in their emotional 
difficulties. 

In order to discover whether an underlying biological base exists for 
sex-diffcrcnccs in personality, it sliould be useful to measure energy cxi)eiuli- 
turc in the two sexes in the following manner: (<») Derive a method of meas¬ 
uring energy expended both extratensively and intratcnsivcly. (b) Meiisuie 
tlic energy cxjienditurc of groups of children at various age levels fiaun 
early childhood to the early 20‘s (and possibly even later) In order to 
discover whether there are significant sex differences in total energy ex¬ 
penditure at the varioits age levels; relative amounts expended extratensively 
and intratcnsivcly; wlictlier, and at what ages, these relative amounts differ 
significantly between the sexes; whether certain definable cultural pressures 
arc related to shifts in energy expenditure from extratensive expression to 
intratensivc, and the reverse, 

It might be interesting to explore whether social class hackgrouiul, not 
only of the parents of the individual concerned, but that of his parents’ 
parents, bears any relationship to: (a) the "prejudiced pcisonality” of 
Jlninswik and Sanford (26), {b) the rate of divorce, in the United States, 
(c) kinds of personality disturbances familiar to clinicians.^^ 

E. Implications 
1, Social Iniplicalioiis 

I'hc presence of two dominant personality trends in the group of children 
studied—a need to conform (more pronounced for the girls) and high or 
pervasive anxiety, both of which have arisen through social-training pres¬ 
sures—point to a number of social implications. Their presence suggests 
that a large proportion of our population may be activclj' training its cliil- 

“‘A recent master’s thesis submitted to the Committee on Unman Development 
by Louis Sliacllcri The I'aiialion of Cliaicully Obicrvetl .■hijiistwe/il Responses 
Wuh Socitt} Class Sinltis in a Group o/ Vniifd Stales /inny Soldiers, 3\\onvs m re¬ 
lationship between n soldier’s social clnas status and the nature of the "atljusimcnt 
response" manifested by liim. 
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liven tn be anxious, to function incflicicntly mentally, and, pavticukrly in 
the ease of the Rirls, to place high value on sockl confornn’ty per se. This 
possihility raises the question: can these be considered socially-positivc per¬ 
sonality characteristics? 

The (lata of this study further suggest that a considerable number of 
American girls are being “trained” to feel inferior, to find positive action 
tliflicnlt, to perceive their social environment as unfriendly, to manipulate 
others to satisfy their own needs, to have difficulty in forming close emo¬ 
tional ties with others. This possibility raises a furtlicr question: arc these 
a constellation of traits which m.'ikc it likely that these girls will eventually 
be a(lc»iuatc wives and mothers? A check of divorce statistics on a social-class 
basis may yield useful evidence on this point. 

Parent education niul education for parenthood arc becoming widespread 
in our American society: the foregoing questions might well be posed to 
[)rcseiit and future ]uircnts a.s part of their educational experience. 

Another question may be put to those in our society whose work is the 
therapy of the mentally ill and of individuals “with problems”: to what 
extent may the etiology of their patients' difficulties be derived essentially 
from currently-approved and practiced culture-patterns? "VVould it be more 
economical of human resources, in terms of both the practitioners and the 
patients, to treat potential patients through social as well as individual 
therapy? 

2. hnplicdtions for Theories of Personality Development 

A number of writers in the area of personality development have main- 
laliicd that the personality traits characteristic of adolescence arc peculifirly a 
function of tlic onset of puberty and that once the physical changes of puberty 
have stabilized themselves the characteristic.^ typical of that period pass, 

Mere again, the two schools of theory discussed in Section 11 arc repre¬ 
sented. Anna Freud, in a book published as late as 1946 (27), as a 
representative of the psychoanalytic or “biological” school of theory dc.scribes 
these cluiractcristics as the special defense mechanisms which the ego is 
forced, in sheer self-preservation, to adopt at puberty in its struggle against 
the newly upsurging id and the again-hostile superego. If personality 
development is normal, these adolescent characteristics, ^vhicli Miss Freud 
likens to the “plieiioincna of a peculiar disease,” pass away—once the up¬ 
surge of “Instliictiial impulses" that puberty brings has receded (27, pp. 
153-189). 

'I'ypical of the “sociological” scliool is Phyllis Blancliard, who ascribes the 
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same characteristics dcscrihed by Anna Freud to the social pressures peculiar to 
our own culture (7) ; the fears and the reju'cssioiisi vhich the conlrollintt adult 
ivorM attaches to the onset of the processes leadin^t to sexual maturity, 
rather than the phyvsical processes themselves, have a strong effect on the 
personality of the adolescent in our particular societj’, 'I'lic iniUerial on tlie 
Samoan K>tl described in Section VITI of tills study is frequently cited as 
evidence corroborative of the sociological approach. 

The question must here be raised, thcrcfoic, as to 'vvliat extent tlio con- 
slelliitions described in this studj’ aic peculiar only tn the carly-adoloccnt 
period. 

A review of the ^roup-typical personality constcllalion reveals that it 
compares closely with tlie characteristics descrihod by tlie aliove two arul 
other \vriteis on the adolescent personality—wliicli sjieaks for tlie reliahility 
of tJic J'esult.s of this .stud.v, but inaj'' I'ai.se doubts as to what extent tJii'' 
constellation is tyjncal particularly of the Common Man social Ic’vcl carly- 
adolcsccnt, as has been proiiosed in this study. H'his objection will be dealt 
witli shortly. 

A review of the sex-typical peisonalily coitstellations yielils cjuili' a diflcreni 
aiuswcr to the qiicstioit raised above. Here there is every indicalioii that 
stable, cletcrmininp pcisonality trends luivc already been established: luucli 
of the adult ''feminine” and ''masculine” peisonaiities of tin's social level 
can be clearly predicted from the "feminine” and ‘'masculine” early adolescent 
consU'])at}oit$, n fact u’Jjfc?) rJje I'/eir /w.siVJied 

by Anna Freud in particular. 

'riuis, tlie comjiarison in Section VTII of the caily-adolescent ^ii'l of tlic 
Common Man level with tlie adult bovisewifc of the same social level has 
sliown that while the girl is still str^l^^^^linK inwardly a^^ainst the miicr 
world’s demands that she conform to the extent of dcityini^ her inijmlses, 
the adult woman is no longer in conllict over tlie issue; her habitual denial 
of her impulses in tlie interests of conformity is a "fait accompli” and 
no lonj^er questioned, 

Sitnihu'ly in (he c;ise of the hoy, altliouf^h no comp.'n;ihle data on llie 
adult male is availal)lc for comparative p\irposes: ho does not yet have a 
j'cliahle s^'stem of linj)ulse control and is worried ahouL it, a ti'ait lu^lily 
characteristic of adolescent hoys but, it may reasonably be assumed, not cliar- 
acteristic of adult males of the same social level. I'he fact that the boy 
xvants to learn to control Ids impulses and is actively working' towaids this 
cud to the extent of sclf-prcocciii)ation (three further cliaracteristics of this 
group of boys) strongly preiliccs lu’s acquisition of svich control in the luit 
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too distant future. Indeed, it will be recalled that four of these boys who 
were not in the hiph .sex-typical, high group-typical boys’ grouping, have 
already learned to conform to outer demands, but only enough to be left 
free to liabitually satisfy their impulses. 

Tliat is, although ti’cnd.s in tlic boy’s personality make it safe to predict 
that the adult male of the same social level possesses the impulse control that 
the adolescent boy lacks, it is also safe to predict from the same source that 
the nature and tlic basis of the adult male’s system of impulse control is 
very different from those of tlie adult female of the same social level. The 
areas of personal spontaneity, of emotional tics with others, of the kinds of 
adjustive outlets adopted, of feelings toward the external world, of feelings 
of personal wortli, are sufficiciuly related to impulse expression and control 
that differences between the adult man and woman of a similar and consistent 
nature to those between the adolescent girl and boy arc also predictable. 

The foregoing analysis can only, of course, he stated as an hypothesis, 
pending studies similar to the present one with adult groups of the same 
and different social status levels. It nevertheless seems justifiable to con¬ 
clude that although the problems peculiar to the developmental level of 
adolescents in our American culture liave an effect on the personality cliar- 
acteristics they manifest, tlie major trends of personality difference between 
the sexes at the adult level have already been clearly established by early 
adolescence, 

To return to the objection raised earlier: to what extent is the group- 
typical constellation of this study primarily a function of adolescence as 
such, rather than of social status background, as has been proposed? It should 
be pointed out again chat the Common Man social level comprises a siifli- 
ciently large proportion of .the American population to reflect the dominant 
patterns of the overall culture. However, wlicther or not the personality 
constellation typical of this group of Common Man level early-adolescents 
differs in some ways from that of adolescents of different social levels must 
remain for the present a matter of theoretical orientation—until similar 
studies of early-adolescents of the LL, VM, and upper classes have been 
made. It is here hypothesized, in accordance with the theoretical orientation 
of this study, that definable differences in the group-typical, as well as in 
the sex-typical constellations will be found to exist among adolescents of tlie 
various social status levels, as a result of such comparative studies. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The child entering school already litis a long past of social learning. He 
brings with him perceptions of the self and diffcrcnti.'itions of his social 
environment. Both may be unstable and, in some respects, indefinite; never¬ 
theless, to many parts of self and environment there may be affixed strong 
affects. 

The social learning in these early years has taken place mainly within 
the family and play groups of children. Through these agents the child 
becomes aware of and reacts to social forces which constitute culture; through 
them content, structuring, and nttituile.s concerning liis sncial-psycliological 
environment arc conveyed to him; and cultural standards and mores begin 
to have consequences for his personality and behavior. 

In this process of sociiilizatioii, one of the important components of the cul¬ 
ture which the cliild takes over, and one of the important detciminants of his 
needs and liis social and .self perceptions is the factor of social gioups in 
society (3, 9, 11). Even wliilc the child’s experience is witliin the bounds 
of his family, values of class and group enter into liis world ns they arc jiart 
of the family life and customs, and as they affect the goals and anxieties of 
his parents. As the child's experience extends to neighliorliood and school, 
there is greater opportunity for cultural values with respect to groups to 
affect his outlook on life. 

When the child arrives at school, he is not just "Ihll,” the individual 
personality. His concept of himself and his place among his peers and teachers 
arc influenced b)’ a great many varinhlcs such as his family's socio-economic 
status, his father's occupation, the street on tvluch he lives, the language of 
his jiarents, his national background, his race and religion. In many ways 
and in repeated situations, differences among people, such as these, which 
are group-derived differences, arc reinforced. "Hill" kiiow.s that how his 
family lives is different from the families down tlie street; and that his 
parents want to move because there me too many colored or foreign or 
Catholics in the ncighliorhuod. lie learns that his family goes to one place 
of religious worsliiii, his playmate’s to another, a second playmatc’.s to none 
at all. His motlicr’s advice and admonitions help him to sense the meaning 
of group differences; one day as he is playing on the corner lot, his mother 
calls him in and warns him never again to play with those children with some 
group designation because they arc "bad,” "tough,” "dirty” and so on. His 
response is uncertain when some boys call his brother a derogatory group 
name, but he quickly senses all the anger, fear, or sliamc of it from the way 
his brother reacts to the situation. 
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Not Jill cliildrcn participfitc in the same culture patterns or are exposed 
to the same sanctions and taboos; but even in a rare, “isolated" environment 
a cliild cannot become socialized witlioiit becoming aware of group differ¬ 
entiations which cxivSt beyond his own “isolated" group. 

'I'his research is concerned with the child’s differentiation of his social 
environment in terms of racial and religious groups, liis attitudes toward 
these groups, and the development of group membership aspects in his con¬ 
cept of hausclf. 

Despite observations and research data to the contrary (I, 2, 7, 8), it 
has been assumed (5) that the development of values attached to race and 
religion and the awareness of social group conflicts do not occur until some 
vaguely designated time in "late" childhood. 

For tJic study of social perceptions and social attitudes in tlieir early 
stages of development, tills investigation is concerned with "early" rather 
than ‘‘late" childhood, the child’s first years in school (kindergarten, first 
and second grades). I'hc social groups studied arc Negro and wliitc, and 
Catliolic, Protestant, and Jewish, 

'Flic basic theories which have contributed to the formulation of this re¬ 
search arc: (n) theories of learning of social attitudes, particvilavly the 
development of attitudes and prejudices relating to social groups, and {b) 
theories of the development of the self concept, those perceptions of self con¬ 
cerned with group membership. 

In the process of socialization (4, 12) the child is confronted witli cul¬ 
ture's many road 3 '-made social habits and social valuations. These patterns 
arc experienced variously by the child, depending upon the constellation of 
foiccs to wliich he is exposed and upon his needs aiul personality. In the 
host of new situations which confront him, the child is likely to accept un¬ 
critically the attitudes and modes of behavior which the culture (or adult) 
supplies. 

Since diffcrciuiations and valuations of social groups arc a part of this 
learning, just as other aspects of the culture arc accepted uncritically, it 
is to he expected that the child’s perceptions and attitudes about groups 
confnrin to cultural patterns which convey group cJiauvinisins, liarmonies, 
prejudices, and hostilities. T'hus conformity to environmental standards and 
expcctatiojis rather than intlividiiaJ securities or ifisecurities would appear 
to be the root of tbc child’s earliest content and valences for social groups. 
Conformity to culture which nuiy be seen as an “induced" need may, in the 
course of time, change in claaractet m the directlou of “own" need's (9). 
That is, the individusiL not only follows the dictates of his environment 
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concerning attitudes coward Negruts, Catholics, etc., but lie comes to “accept” 
these attitudes as his own, lie uses them convenientli^ and, perliajis, hnds 
them an accepted source of securitj’ or outlet for aggressiim (6, p. 21). 

Structuring of the child’s social environment docs not proceed indcjicrulcntly 
of the development of his self euiiecpt. WItli increased differentiation of tlie 
self, gi'oiip meinbei'sliip factors become increa.siiigJy important. Jlrinnging or not 
belonging to certain groups is crucial in the child's feelings of security or inse¬ 
curity (9). Wlicn group-belonging is experienced as a harrier, as a source of 
punishineiit or ridicule, there is a tendency for the indiviilual to dcvelon nega¬ 
tive valences for liis group, nnd to develop both negative and positive v;dcncc^ 
fur the groups Imposing the discviniination. Such dominant groups me the 
source of frustration and, at the same lime, they possess coveted and inaccessi¬ 
ble advantages. This theory of ‘‘self-hate'' has been discusseil most extensively 
by Letvin (10). In the same way, when group belonging is experienced as 
an advantage, positive valences devcloji lowaid iliai giovip and, by com¬ 
parison, negative valences may develop toward ntlier groiijis. 

For both minority and other children group memhcrsliip may he the 
source of values and goals, of exaggerated chauvinism, of deep satisfactions 
and securities. Whatever tlicir form or origins, the group inemhiMship 
aspects of the self concept arc related (in our present culture) to the child’s 
basic need for acceptance of himself by others. 

Tlie specific hypotheses wliich grow out of the preceding ihcoiies and 
whicJi arc rJie primary concern of this rescaieli are piesenicil helmv; 

//, Cultural ooiUiMU ami auLuules with I'cspc'ct to racial niul religious 
groups .H'c learned early in cliildliooil, in ilie process of ililferentinlinK tlic 
social environment. 

1, Tlie leaniinK reflects tlie particular cnnlcsl (suli-cuUures) in 
which the cliihl lives, 

2, 'i'llc chilfl accepts adults' ailiiiides toward firnu]is. These atti- 
ttules aie learned thimigh diiccl leacliinn aiul ‘'uiic.iiisciciu'" leachiiin 
of the adults. 

3. The extent of learninK alituit groups ami tlie tlcgiee of ciysial- 
lizntion of nttitiidc.s increase witli the age of tlie child, 

4. When allowed to discuss the topic, (lie child shows ronsiilei ahli- 
intercst in and concern for cultural tlillerenccs. C'oinhined with this 
interest is an asvarencss of the "verhoten” nature of the topic, 

n. Group memhcrsliip is one aspect of the self concept of children. 

1. It is related to tlie child's liasic need far .acccptaiice, 

2. Negative self-fcclings and per.sonal conflicts concerning giotip 
belonging arise fre(|iiently in the minority child. 

3. The role of group nicinhcrslup in the concept of self varies witli 
the role of each group in society, which may he to increase oi decrease 
its importance lor (he individiuil. 




n. SAMPLE 

Data were obtained on 250 cliildrcn, five to cinht years of atre, in Ivimlcr- 
tjarten, first, and second Rrades. Tlic children were from six public scliools 
in one school district of Pliiladclpliia in which various reliKiovis, ethnic, and 
racial Rroups are represented. The selection of the scliools was made by 
school administrators.^ 

The children were chosen by takin|T every thir4l name from the class lists 
of IcindcrEai'lcn, first, and second f^rndcs. In several 4)f the schools, one or 
another of these grades was not available. The only exception lo ibis pni- 
cetluve of selection was the elimination of children xviib |ironouiiceil speech 
defects nr witli prolonged absence from school due to illness. 

Tile following racial and religious groups arc represented in the sample: 


rAni.i5 1 

ItAOIAl. AND REf.lGIOUS GUOUeiNCS (W Sai.II'1.1' 
(Number of children) 



School 

1 

School 

2 

Sclinol 

3 

School 

•1 

.School 

S 

Schnol 

<1 

'i'olal 

Negro children 

Protestant 

51 

0 

6 

9 

0 

29 

95 

White children 

Jcu-isli 

0 

ft 

10 

2 

25 

II 

35 

Catholic 

f) 

20 

0 

16 

22 

ft 

5ft 

Protestant 

0 

25 

5 

22 

5 

4 

(51 

Unspecified 

ft 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

ft 

1 


_ 

— 


— 

-- 

— 

- 

'rol.nl 

51 

45 

2J 

50 

sn 

33 

250 


There arc 155 white children, 35 of wliom arc Jewish, 58 Catliollc, and 61 
Protestant, and one whose religion could not be dctcrmincil; and 9.'i Negro 
cliildrcn, all of whom are Protestant (Tabic 1). 

The 250 families represented in the study are mainly of the lower-iiiicblle 
income levels, though some of them are in the low income groups. '^I'lic 
father's occupation in 49 per cent of the cases falls into the two categories 
of skilled trades ami factory work. The next most mimcious are workers 
in the service trades (cab drivers, truckers, milk men) (16 per cent), and 
in civil service (policemen, post office clerks) (8 per cent), Owners of small 
businesse.s and office and sales workers account for 6 jier cent and 4 per cent 
of the group, respectively- Only 2 per cent of the families are in the pro¬ 
fessional group. Five per cent of the fathers arc iincni|>ioycd (see Table 2). 

"Thi.i research is part of the larger study In the Phllatlclphia imlillc schools re¬ 
ferred to in the statement on the title page. A district siipcrinlciulciu aiul scliool 
principals selected tlie schools. 
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TABLE 2 


OCCCI'ATIrtNS OF FATHURS OF CHILDREN IN SAMIT,!-: 
(Percciiiagc of children) 


SrIuBol 

1 

School 

2 

(A'-45) 

Scliool 

3 

(A'=21) 

Scliuol 

4 

(A'=S0) 

School 

5 

(jV=50) 

School 

6 

(A'=33) 

Total 

(A'=250) 

l'rafi'ssi(jn!il 2 

2 

19 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Small lUisincss 0 

2 

24 

4 

12 

0 

6 

Oflicc A’ S.iles 0 

2 

5 

4 

14 

0 

+ 


('ivil Service 


(^<ucli as 
policeiDcii, 


posliucii) S 

9 

19 

8 

8 

3 

8 

Skillc'il Tnulc* 21 

33 

14 

44 

38 

31 

33 

U. S. Miliiarv 

Service 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

Service Ti atifs 25 

II) 

0 

8 

14 

24 

16 

Factory 20 

IS 

5 

28 

2 

21 

16 

iJiieiiiployDd S 

4 

0 

0 

0 

18 

5 

No information 
or can't 

cla.ssify 14 

9 

14 

0 

10 

3 

4 


Investigation of family conditions revealed 14 liomes broken by divorce 
or death of one of the parents. Both mother and father were employed in 
42 families, while in five the mother alone was employed. 

The religious, racial, and ethnic distribution and socio-economic factors 
differ from one scliool to another. Since each .sciiool area is unique in these 
respects and since these variables have been considered in the analysis of tlie 
data (see Section VIII), each school area is described below. 

School 1 is a large, modern school which is staffed by a Negro principal 
and Negro teachers (with the exception of one white teacher) and is at¬ 
tended exclusively by Negro children. It is located near a highly indus¬ 
trialized section of the city. The area was once an exclusive residential 
districi', but has heconic a poor area in which there is a large proportion of 
siibstatidard housing. The population of the district is predominantly Negro. 
The children of the few white families living in the neighborhood attend 
schools outside tlie school boundaries. The only break in the pattern of “all 
Negro neighborhood’’ is along the central commercial street, which is lined 
with small shops operated by non-Negro owners, many of whom are Jew¬ 
ish, All the cliildrcn in our sample from this school are Protestant. The 
parents of the children from this school arc engaged in service trades, some 
in skilled trades or factory work. The number of unemployed is high as 
compared to the other schools participating in the study. 
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School 2 is !io old school locsiicd in a iici(;hhurlioo(l of two- and tlirrc-story 
brick, attached row houses, and ]ar{;c houses converted to sniidl aparttueuts. 
The population is predominantly AnRlo-whitc Protestant. There arc some 
Polish and Irisli Catholics, and a few Jewish families. Strong feelings on 
the part of tile dominant white Protestant group against outsiders and the 
tendenej' for children to take to the trade of their parents and to rciniiin in 
the neigliborhood tiglitcn the dividing line between those who "helotig" and 
those who do not. T.'Uc main industry consists of knitting mills, nianni'd 
by weavers whose forebeai-s in the British Isles, four nr five generations 
hack, were also w’cavers. No Negro families live within tlie school area 
but some live on tile border of the community, b'cclings of hostility arc 
liigli. For instance: a Negro family moved into an old cniu’citcd store. A 
liolicc guard was placed on 24-hour duty. Stt much pic.^siiic was hiought 
to bear on tile family tliat they soon moved out. 

School 3 is located in an industrial aica. It was. until about a 

training scliool for icaclicrs, anti as such has retainetl snine of it> pre^iige. 
Children of all grades are admitted from a waiting list, 'riic ncaiby resi¬ 
dential district consists mostly of rooming houses. Only nbout oiie-ienth 
of the school population comes from the immediate iieighhoi hond; ihesc 
children arc mostly Negro and white children fmni low-iiienme families. 
'Pile otlier children who come from outside the school honiidaries, many 
of them travelling a distance of .several miles lo school, conic primarily from 
families of professional workers, owners of wnall Inisinessfs, and civil service 
M'orkeis. 

School 4 is located in a thickly populaiod area of small factories, stores, 
and liouscs. Originally, the population was of German American and Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutch extraction. Later, Irish, Italian, Polish an<l otlirr nationality 
groups settled in this area, with thti result of hostile feelings lietween the 
old and new groups. At present, the school population leprescnts at least 
26 nationality groups. Negroes ctiitstiiiitc 10 per cent of the popidation in 
this area. The nvajoiitv of the familiis are Catholic and Piotvstimt, 
ill about eipial iiroportions; there arc a few Jewish families, Most of the 
fathers are skilled workers or factory woikers. 

School 5 is located in an old section of the city. The htimes me Iwo- 
story, brick, attached low houses; some of them liave small lawns. 'Phe 
general atmosphere is that of a residential area, 'riie extreme southern sec¬ 
tion of tlie district is used as a city dump and Is a slum area, 'The Negro 
population is only about 2 per cent of the school population. 'I'he Italian- 
American group conirihutes a little more ihaii one-third ilu- ^clu)ol pupula 
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tion. The Jewish group represents about 40 per cent of the school population. 
Altliough most of the fathers are skilled workers, this school differs from 
the other schools in the greater number of fathers who are in office or sales 
•\vorlc or owners of siimll businesses. 

School 6 was built in 1897. Like the population of the area, the school 
population shows great Huctuation. (In an average enrollment of 649 for 
the year 1946-47, there were 585 withdrawals and admissions, representing 
a turnover ol 90 per cent for the year.) Although once a fashionable resi¬ 
dential district, the area has become run-down. The residents are pre¬ 
dominantly low income Negro families. The school population is 94 per 
cent Negro. Of the white children, some arc Catholic, a few Jewish, the 
others Protestant, The teaching staff is made up of nine white teachers and 
11 Negro te.icliers, Fnthers of children in this school arc engaged in service 
trades, factory work, or skilled trades. Six of the families were numbered 
among the unemployed. 



III. PROCI'DUia- 

A. Thr Pictures 

The cliilclren's reactions toward racial and religious groii[)s were olnaiiied 
through the use of a series of pictures (Social Episodes Test) and a stiiiulard 
set of interview questions accompanying each picture. Attitudes and con¬ 
cepts concerning Negro and while, and ProtcMant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups'* were studied. 

A projective teclinique was suited to the purposes of the research /nun 
several points of view. Though the factual content of the ctiild's awareness 
of groups is pcrliaps acce.ssihlc through direct tiucstioning, the riltitudinal 
and emotional content iiS not. A projective technique encourages the exjiics- 
sion of needs, fears, and conflicts, ami permits the projection of hostile ideas 
which the cliild iniglit feel guilty to admit as his own. A projective tech- 
nitliie avoitI.s, to some extent, the social tahoo against exjjlicitly probing the 
area of racial and religious altitudes in young chihlren. 

Pictin'cs Were chosen as the lichl for |>rojection because of tlie c;v.!' witli 
wliicli they could be structiiicd to introduce variations in group st'iuboh and 
group content, and because of the ica<ly interest of young children in pictuies. 

The pictures used (Figure 1) were black and wlutc sketches of grotips of 
cliildien in scliool, on the playground, and on the .tiiieet. In some cases, 
race or religion was suggested by the picture itself, by skin color iHfforences, 
or religiou.s symbols. In all cases, group identifications were made by the 
tester in the course of the questioning. 

The social episodes in the pictures were of four kinds; 

(rt). A play scene in which several children arc playing, and one child 
in the foregiound is watching them. The grouping is such that the watcli- 
Ing cluld may he interpreted either as part of the play group, nr ns isolated 
from it. riiis is called ll»e Barrier Picture because of ilic possibility of inter¬ 
pretation in terms of exclusion. It appears in two foims; in one case, the 
child in the foreground is Negro (Race Barrier Piciuie) and in the other 
case he is white (Religious Hsirricr Picture). In both eases, tlic main group 
of children playing is white, 

{b). A play scene in which all the children arc playing togetlicr. Be¬ 
cause of the permissiveness of tliis situation, it is called the Non-Barrier 
Picture. It appears in two forms, parallel to tlic Barrier Picture; in ihe 

*’riie term •‘grimp" lii diis paper ia used lo refer ro rncinl or reliKions' units, li 
la convenient ns an nbltrcviation for ihc enumtraiion of sptcilic racial or reli^{ii)U3 
clisiinctions ns Negro, white, Calliolic, I'rotcsiant or Jewish, 
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FIGURE 1 

Harrich PicTURr (Race Harrier) 

Rsici' Non-liarvicv Picture, out of the chililten is Ne[»ro while the others arc 
white, ami in the Religious Non-Ikrrier Picture, all tlie ciiildrcn arc -white. 

{<■). A street scene shnwinp two hoys leaving a house of worship and 
iiiiothcr RHuip of boys close by. I'hc Synagogue Picture shows two boys 
,si!Ui(liiig on the steps of a synagogue (which has a Hebrew inscription over 
till' ihnivway) timl four boY> stamling on a corner across the street. The 
Church Picture shows two boys coming from a church (iilentifiecl by a spire 
and cross) and four Ii 03 's wallcing up the street toward tliein, These pictures 
arc not so strictly parallel as the Harrier Pictures, but the presence in each 
case of a religious symbol makes them easy to inteipret in terms of religious 
group interaction, 'Fhey arc referred to as the Religious Symbol Pictures. 

(d). Schoolroom scenes, in one case showing two children coming late, 
and in the other showing several empty desks as indications that children 
are ah.‘^ent. Tlie lirst of these pictui'es is called the D'lass Picture, because 
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riGUUK 1 

I’lcTUiii-: (Hacii liAKiiiFit, Krvin.shi)) 


it is explained that tlic iw<i cliildrcn wlu) aic late arc Catholic and are com- 
iiitt late because of liavini; attended Alass before sclujol, 'I'lie si'Ctind pic- 
t\u'e is called the Jewish Holiilay Picture, since it is explained iliat the 
children who are absent arc Jewish and are siayiiij; away in order to cele¬ 
brate Jewish holidays, 'riie.se two pictures are of essentially parallel con- 
sti'iiciion and arc called ihe Cultural Ohseivance I’lCtni'es. 

'rile following considerations deUTinined the liiial foiiii of ihc ]iienin‘s: 
(rt) that each picture involve the interactions of ciiililien of Iwo lacial or 
of two rcHtjious g;i'oiips, (/*) that the siluaiions have scmie siniilaiiiy to ilic 
cxjicriciiccs of most children (playinjj, noiiifj lo .school, to chuicli, or to 
synayo^jiic), (c) that the situations depict likely ciiciiin‘'Lances in which 
race and relifjion enter into the experience of the yoiinj; child, {rl) that the 
s.kw.\t\ons. he ■Awhv^wvwn \.m ivUuw hw ^evvy-.d pw^sihlv iD\iApuw.\- 

tions of tile inleraCticm amon}i the children, (c) that tlie .situations biin^ in a 
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FIGURE 1 

Non-Daurier Picture (Rni.iGious) 


of immediate adult iuflvicucc, and (/) that parallel social situations 
be given for different groups to allow comparative analysis. 

Tlic (]uestlans accoinpanying tlie pictuics follow the same general pattern 
for each picture: In every case, before group factors are verbally introduced 
b}’ the tester, tlic child’s interpretations of the i)icture content are obtained. 
After the tester identihes the groups, there is a similar but more probing 
cxploriuion of the child’s interpretation- Tlic pre-identification questions 
for tile Barrier Pictures arc: “Tell me about this picture," or "What is 
happening in the picture." "Tell inc about this little boy" (in foreground). 
"Why isn't he playing?" In the Religious Symbol Pictures, the initial 
"Tell me about the picture" is followed by "What arc these boys going to 
do?" On the Non-Barrier and Cultural Observance Pictures only the first 
question precedes identification of the group. 

Introduction of the group factor by the tester on the Barrier and Non- 
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FIGUKK 1 

IlAKRlKR PiCrURE (REI.iniMUS BARaiER) 


Harrier Pictures consists in poiiitint; out that one of the cliihlrcn (on the 
Harrier pictures, the cliild in the forrtrround) is Nckio, or Catholic, ot 
Protestant, ov Jewish. On the RcUrious Symbol Pictures, identification in¬ 
volves both the house of woiship and the two children who are leaving it. 
'I'liii?, on the SynaRoyiie Picture: “This js a syna^ujjuc, where Jewish people 
go to pray. ’Phese arc two Jewish boys. Tlicy arc just coming from Ilehrew 
School," Tile Cluirch picture has two forms; wlieii tlic church is descrihccl 
as Catholic, It is explained that the two hoys coining Jotvn the street are 
Catliolic and that they have just come from church; when the cluircli is 
Protestant, the hoys are identified as Protestant and arc said to he coining 
from Sunday School. The manner in which group is introduced on the 
Cultural Observance Pictures lias already been dcscrihcd above. 

After group identification of the children in the picture has been estab¬ 
lished, tlic ciucstions which were asked before identification are repeated. 
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FIGURE 1 

Non-I{arrii2h P[cturk (Race) 

will] tliL' addition of a series of questions concerned specifically with the 
meaninji and values attached to group labels (^'Wliat is Catholic?— 

Protestant?" etc. "Is this little boy glad lie is-? Would he 

somctime.s like to be ■ ■ ?") 

H. Administration of the Test 

'I'lie picture test was adtninistered in two interview sessions, separated 
hy an interval of about a month. Each session lasted between 30 and 40 
inimilcs. The test was given to each child individually in a room alone 
ivitli tlic tester, who was familiar to the child only as an adult who had visited 
the classroom and played with the children. The child was told that he 
would liave a chance to plaj' games with the tester. The procedure for 
estalilisliing r.ipport varied with the child, according to his willingness and 
case in the situation. Dolls or stor)’ books were used initially, and several 
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I'KJIIRF 1 

]lr-i.u;ious Svmeioi, I’ktuiik (SrNA(.(KiiJh) 



:un‘ni!il picuircs wliicli .stimulated siory-lelliiij; on tlic pint of the child jiic- 
cedetl Uu* U'-'L pictures. *^riu'se materials were use^l at the cud of the inter¬ 
view for chiltlren who showed Rieat involvenienl in tlu‘ ie?.i. 

At th(‘ (irst session, four lest piciures were jiresenied in the following 
order; a preliminary picfure, the NeRro Hauler I’icluie, the L'arliolie i\]as^ 
I’icuiie. and llie Sylla^^o^^lle I’iciiire. 'I'he pieliminaiy i)icliiie seived as a 
Iransilinn fiom the play materials In the liilervieAV. It pictured one ehihi 
crying and several other cliildicii standinR lu-ai him. (inestimis asked for 
an interpretation of tlic scene (“'rdl me about the picture"), and i,Mve the 
suhjoct a cliancc to involve liinisclf (“Did it evci happen to you?"). 

L'or the second .session, the sample was divided inlo tliree tjioui's. Di\'i- 
■sion of the sample was necessaiy in ordci lo av«»id an excessive anumnt (jf 
trstinj: foi' each cliild. 'J'he sample was dividetl by assi^^nint; the cliiUlrcn 
in each triiulc in eacli school to an J, 11. oi (j test ^roup in the older in 
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FIGURE I 

Rrijcious Symbol Picture (Church) 


which they appeared-on the class list. The three test groups were given the 
following combination of pictures: 

Group A 

(1) Negro Non-Dnrrier 

(2) Protestant Bnrricr 

(3) Jewish Holiday 

(4) Catholic Cluirch 

(5) Protestant Non-Barrier 

Group B 

(1) Negro Non-Barrier 

(2) Jewish Barrier 

(3) Chiircli picture—half the children were given Catholic Church, half 

were given Protestant Church 

(4) Jewish Non-Barrier 
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FIGURE 1 

CUI-TURAI. OdSERVANCE PICTURE (MaSS) 


Group C 


(1) Negro Nou-I)arr5cr 

(2) Cniholic Harrier 

(3) Jcwisli Holiday 
(‘1-) Protes(ont Church 

(S) Catholic Non-Harrier- 


Ill the course of the two sessions ench child lm<l Barrier riiid Noii-Ihirricr 
Pictures for Negro-white and one religious group, one cluircli picture aiul 
the s 3 ’nagoguc picture, anti one or both Cultural Obseivancc Pictures. 

In order to facilitate rapport and case in discussing race and religion, 
and in order to avoid undesirable influences by the tester, certain conditions 
in the testing situations were essential; A friendly, pennissivc atinos[)hcre 
was sought. The training of the testers prepared them to handle unemo¬ 
tionally the caution, imcertaiiitj', or anxiety on ilie part of the chilli ivhich 
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tlic topics of race and rcligioa frequently evoked. The tester showed a 
inattcr-i)f-fact attitude in pointing out group factors. He accepted the 
child's responses uncriticnlly. He asked the questions carefully, avoiding 
.'Uggostiini o( a given responFC by inflexion of voice or facial expression. 
The Negro children were tested by a Negro exanuner, and the white children 
hy u'hite exainiiicr.s. In cases of irritability, anxiety, boredom, the test was 
tempoiarily iiiteiTiiptcd until rapport and interest were rc-cstahlisliecl. 



IV. SAMPLE TES'P Ul-COKDS 

'I'o rIvc concrcteniiss to later discussions of test jluta, several cxami'les 
iU'C quoted below with comments (Table J). 'I'hese enimiieiits concern 
(rt) the manner in wlilcli the responses aic influcnce<J by the snucliiru of 
the pictures, (i) the effects of (^roup ulcntification upon the responses, (r) 
tile vagueness or clarity of concepts of groups, (//) tlie iittitiidcs and values 
about groups, and (c) the amount of cgo-involvemcnl 'liown by the child: 

TAHLE A 

Gun,, Kinberoxrtf.n, White, Protestant, bciiooj, .v 
Race Ilnrriei Ricluic 

Coiiiiiicnli liiifti'ifiL' 

I. (tilunv piclurL-) I'J'i.t iiii- ,\iiriin nils 


A friciuUy 'ncial siiuauou is ilevcribcd. 


I'lic boy’s noi playiiiy is the rcsull of 
circiitiistiinec.H, not wilful exclusion l»y 

(liL- Kruup, 


Tcslci’s lefcicnee (ci "colored” elioiis 
sicrcolypes, 'I'liis is in coiiirast lu the 
chilli's a|)pareiu imavvarcness of col¬ 
ored when discus'iuy: die play scene. 


i*ictijri;. 

Well, they are iilayinv, hall. 

2 . (Foinlint^ to cnlorcil hoy) TKt.i, \ii- 

ADour Tins i.ini.r hoy, 
lie IS coiidii}; to ^^ntdl Uilmii. 

3. HE isn't IM-AYINC. why isn't III' 

Ilecaiisc lie didn't know iliey ivcrc 
playing niul he just eaiiic doiva 
and saw lliciii. 

4. (I'oiiil lo children playing) WHY 

IION’T Tlirv ASK lll.\[ TO I'l.AYl' 

llecaiise I think they have inn niiicli 
boys iiDiv, and if they put (lie 
girl out nf [lie game , , . 

5. If coloicil-^vliiie has iiol hecii 

clearly specil'ied in preceiliiig 
<|iieslions, desciihe i>ii?Uirc liy 
saying: THIS i.s A coioiihii hoy, 
tiii-si- \rt wiinr I'lni.iiHi'N. Make 
cerliiin dim ihe child hns iiiulci- 
Mmul the idciLlilicaiinii yiiii liavc 
made. 

Sa. IS THIS I.IITI.I' HOY M.AII Ilh IS CUI.- 

oiim? WHY? 

No. Ilrcause while chiUlrcn dnii f 
like coloreds l>t'c;uise lliey liglit 
loo much. 

5h uoiii.o III sojiuisns wani' hi nr a 
WH irr HOY? aviiv? 

Yes. Hecausc white tlr)v^ do iiinrc 
lliiiigs ihiin eohjiL'ds. Mure gncidci 

ihiiigs. 
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TABLE A {eanlittued) 

Rate Barrier Picture 

CommeiHs lutcrvicw 


More prejudiced genernlizaftoiis appear. 


Odier associations about colored bring 
out an ads aiitngc in being colored. 


Slic does not carry over her ideas oi 
whiles being better than Negroc.i to 
wliiic cliildren excluding Negro child 
in ploy. Her stereotype of Negro may 
slill be in a fluid state, felt only weakly. 


5c. Is SHE (subject) CLAD THAT SH? 18 A 
WHITE GIRL? WHY? 

Yes. (Doubtfully) Because white 
girls do more than colored girls. 

5d. WOULD SHE SOMETIMES WAMT TO DE A 
COLWED CURL? 

Yeah. Because colored girls go 
away from their family more and 
go downtown more, More money, 

6. (Point to colored boy) Why isn't 
THIS MTTi.E boy playing? 

Didn't I tell you already! Because 
they starred and he didn't knotv 
about it. and he walked around 
and saw them and came to watch. 

7- (Point to children playing) WILL 
THEY ASK HIM TO Pl.AY? WHY 
NOT? 

No. Because they already started. 
Well, they will ask him to play 
if they think that girl can't catch 
and they think he can more dinn 
she. 

8. (Point to boy and to children) 

Would he like to play with 

THEM? 

Yeah. 

9. WILL KB ASIf THEM TO LET HIM PLAY? 

WHY? 

If he gets a chance to. Because he 
likes to play and he don't have 
nobody to play with. 


Affl/j Pietttre 


She perceives in ilic picture a meaning¬ 
ful social situniion. 


I. (Show picture) 
PICTURE, 


TELL ME ADOUT THE 


Well, that's in school and these 
cliildren are coming in late. And 
the leacher scolds them. 

2. (Point) THESE CHlI.DREN ARB COMING 
IH LATE. THEY ARE CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN WHO WENT TO MASS. 

that's avhy they are late. 


2a. WHAT IS CATHOLIC? 
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TABLE // [coHihiucd) 


Race Pdtrier Picture 

Cotiimciifj Inferi'ifw 


"Ciitholic" is vngue in conient but dif- 
fcrentintcd from ProtestariL Slic is 
cerlflin, however, lo which of ihe 
groups she belongs. 


There is implied knowledge chsi "going 
10 Mnss'' menus ''going {» clnircli," She 
uses picDirc .strnclnre in iinding ren* 
sons for die preforerices she expresses, 


She extends the meaning nf Proieslnnt 
to incUidc cluircU, No feeUngx ncc 
iodicnicd. 


She rciicTiilcs (lie (heme of "niore numi'y" 
which she expressed in the Kacc Uni- 
ricr and expands concept of ''Ciitholic" 
again to include frciiiicnt aticndnure 
(It cimrch. 


Ciitholic? I don't know imicli nhout 
Catholic because wc arc Protes¬ 
tant, Nobody in my family used 
to he Catholic—noi even rny 
mother. Oh, I dnn'i know my 
own.self. 

21). DO YOU KNOW ANY t’AfllOllC CIMI,- 
DhKN? 

YcS. 

]. (Point to laicroincrH) Aiit: they 
(, i,AD'JiHT’nK CA’I'tidr.ir? why not? 

No. Hecjiusc they have to go to 
church and they get Inlc for 
aclinnl. 

4. wout.n 'nifiv sfiMr.TiMPs want to he 
I'Rotfstant? why? 

I think so, yes, Decac.w they diin't 
have (o go (0 cinirch every morn¬ 
ing pretty near. 

4 a. TEJI, MIv, WHAT IS I'ROTFSTANT? 

Protcslaiu? All I know is die name 
of the church is Protestant, I 
don’t know nollilng. 

41). DO YOU KNOW any PROTFSTANr CHII- 
nRUN? 

No. A little bit. 

S (Poiiu lo laleconiersi t'ufsv 

nRI'N ARE l-ATHOI.IC, 

(Point to Olliers) woui.n tiikse 
I'ROTFS rANT Cllll.nREN SnMETIMF.S 
WANT TO HE CATMOl.n ? WHY? 

Yes., IJecansc CiUlinllc have more 
heller churthci heenuse ihc Calh- 
fllic bring iniin iiumcy liccnnse 
ihcy go in (he morning, afternoon, 
and after srltool, and all. 
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TABLE A [contiutted) 

Girl, First Grade, White, Catholic, School 2 

JieliffioHs Barrier Picture 
(Protestant Minori^) 

Coinmenij [ittervifiu 


Memory of Race Harrier Picture deter' 
tniiica respanse, alihattgh foreground 
boy is now while, 


Site placc.t l^rotesiant in the area ol 
cluircli, and clistlnguisdies it from 
Cniholic. 


She iilcuiilt^a liersclf as Protestant; how* 
ever, site is Catholic. 


She expresses no clear preference for 
eitlicr Catholic or Protestant. She is 
aware of dllfercncc but the clifFercnce 
docs not imply a better or ssorse than. 


(. TEIX ME ADOUT THIS PICTURE, 
Playing bail, 

2. (point to boy on outside) tei.l me 

ADOUT THIS LITTLE BOY. 

He's watching them. 

3. HE WN’T Pt.AyiNC. WHY ISN'T HE 

PI.AYtNC? 

Cause he's colored. 

4. (Point to children playinp' why 

don't TVIEY ASK HIM TO P1.,.Y? 

Because tliey’rc white anti he’s 
colored. 

5. THIS |,1TTI.E DOY' IS PROTESTANT, THESE 

CIHLUKF.N AREN’T PROTESTANT, 

Sa. WHAT 15 PROTESTANT? 

When yon go to a different kind 
of chtirch than Catholic and you 
don’t go to church, yon go to 
Sunday School. 

5b. DO YOU KNOW ANY PROTESTANT CHIL¬ 
DREN? 

I’m Protestant. And my cousin 
(Names several others.) 

(*. IS THIS l-mv.fl BOY CLAD HE IS PROTES¬ 
TANT? WHY? 

Sometimes he is, and sometimes he 
isn't. He sees tlie CatJjolics go to 
church and his Sunday School has 
off, and he tikes to go to church. 

7. (Pointing to children playing) 

WHAT ARE TIIKSC CHILDREN? (If 
no group identification is given, 
say: they are catholic chii.dren, 
and continue according to sched¬ 
ule. If child gives another group, 
cross out Catholic from S to 11 
and use group supplied by child.) 
They’re Catholic, Some days they 
like to be Protestants too. They 
go to confession on Saturdays and 
We don't have to. 

8. WOULD he sometimes WANT TO DE 

CATHOLIC ? 

Yes, be would. 

9. TELL ME. WHAT 13 CATHOLIC? 
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TABLE A {continue^) 


Covnneuts 


Religious Barrier Picture 
(Protestant Minorily) 


She accepts, for (lie momciU, (he religious 
hnrricr suggested by parallelism to 
Race Barrier Picture. 


Then slie return.s to the point of view 
which has characterized her response to 
the picture up to this point. Friendly 
relations between Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant children are projected. 


liilerviciv 

Means when you're supposed to 
go to church and when you’re 
supposed to go 10 confession to 
tell your sins. 

10. (Pointing to children playing) 

\V0U?,D Tins DOY WHO IS CATlIOI.tC 
SOMETIMES WANT TO HE I’KOrtS- 
TANT? WHY? 

Yes, because when llie I’rotcslaius 
have church, well, (hey dnii'l. 

11. IS HR ci.An HE IS catiioiic? why? 

Sometimes, .soinciinics not. Wlien 
ProlcMiliitR have srlionl, they 

don't. 

12. (Poioting to hoy on outside) why 

isn’t this I.ITTI.F IIOY I'l.AVINC? 

llecauac they're diirerent. Sunie arc 
Catholic and one I’mlcsiant. 

13. WIM. THEY ASK HIM TO I'l.AV? WHY? 

Yes. Because they’re frieiuls. All 
children like to play, 

14. (Pointing to hoy nncl to children) 

WOUI.n IlK I.IKE TO n.AY wnii 
THEM ? 

Yes. 

15. WIU. HE ASK THEM TO I.ET HIM I’l AV ? 

WHY? 

Yes. nccaiise he likes to piny 
with Catholics and Cnihulics like 
to play with liirn. 


Boy, Sf.coni> Grade, White, Jewish, Schooi. 5 
Synnffogue Picture 

Comments Ii itfri’iczv _ 

1. (Show picture) I'lT t. me aiiout this 

I'ICTURR. 


He identifies Hebrew school before de¬ 
scription by tester, He secs all the 
hoys ns belonging to the Hebrew 
school. 


Well, these two chihlrcn .arc I'oiiiiiig 
out of the Hebrew and these 
others are wailing to go in. 

2. WHAT AHE the nOY3 OOlNG TO DO? 
(Indicate hoili groups). 

(Sec c|iicslicin I.) 
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TABLE ^ (covtiniied) 

Piclare 

Commeiitj liifirvie(w 


Tlic riiiestion on being Jewish brings «ul 
various pleasani experiences associated 
with being Jewish. 


Tills is consistent with his response in 
+a; llie hoys like being Jewish. 


Relniions between groups of boys arc 
changed liy fesrer's idewificotlon of 
boys a.s "not Jewish.” “Not Jewish" 
is interpreted by the child as Catholic- 
Hostility is projected, where earlier it 
was A friendly sltuniion. 


Me ascribes cniisatlon to group belonging. 
Jewish is Been its ndvnntnged and 
Cailiollc as clUadvontaged, He Joes 
not idciilify himself ns belonging to 
Jewisli group, 


3, THIS IS A SYMACOGUb WHERE JEWISH 
PEOPLE PRAY. THESE BOYS (point) 
ARB COMING FROM HEDROW SCHOOL, 
THEY ARE ] BWIXH BOYS, WHAT ARE 
THEY GOING TO HO NOW? WHY? 

(See question I.) 

4a. ARE THESE BOYS CLAP THEY ARE JEW¬ 
ISH? WHY OR WHY NOT? 

Yes. Because they like to go to 
synagogue and pray to God. And 
flicn when there's certain holidays 
sometimes the shules give tlicm 
parties. 

4b. DO THEY SOMETIMES WANT TO DC 
CHRISTIAN? WHY OK WHY NOT? 

No, Because they like to be Jcivisb, 

5 . (Pointing to Jewjsb boys) what 

ARE THEY GOING TO DO? 

Going back home. 

6. (Pointing) These dOys are not 

JEWISH, WHAT ARB THEY COINO TO 
DO? WHY? 

I ihiiilc they're going to bent them 
Hp because the Catholics don't 
like the Jewish people, 

7a. ARE THESE BOYS CLAD THEY ARE NOT 
JEWISH? WHY OR WHY NOT? 

No, Because they want to be Jew¬ 
ish but God kept them 'from be¬ 
ing Jewish. They wniU to be 
Jewish because the Jewish people 
have fun and the Cntliolic people 
don't. 

7b. WOULD THESE BOYS SOMETIMES WANT 
TO BE JEWISH? WHY OR WHY NOT? 

Yea. Because they would like to be 
Jewish because the Jewish people 
have lota of fun and they don’t, 
nnd they want to be like the 
Jewish people and enjoy them¬ 
selves, too. 

8» ARE THEY FRIENDS? (Pointing to 
both groups.) 
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Synagogue Picture 

C 0 m rn e/its J n f,Tvi rw 


He (lues not accept llie idea of frtenilsliip 
between the two groups of boys who 
are viewed as part of two hostile 
groups, Group liostility goes beyond 
tlic picture to Jewish and Catholic 
people. 


No, Because these are Jewish 
people and the Catholic people 
don't like the Jewish people and 
the Jewish people don't like the 
Catholic people. They're just like 
enemies. 


9 . (If negfliive) WHY Not? 
(See Queslion H.) 

Boy, Second White, Greek CatjhjHc, Sciiooi. + 

Pace Non-Barrier Picture 

Coiiitiierils Iritervie’iiJ 


He picks out racial difference immedi¬ 
ately. 

He rejects friendliness in structure of 
picture and projects hostile feelings 
into both white and colored children. 


Uis change front "nigger" to •'colored" 
suggests his trying lo conform to 
tester's standard, 


He secs tlic colored ctiild as wanting to 
be while hut white child ns satisfied 
with being wliitc. 


He denies the structure of the picture 
and creates a neNV situation where bad 
relations obtain between Negro and 
wlilte children. He Injects stealing hy 
Negro child as the cause for svliirc 
children's having lo play elsewhere. 


1. TELU ME ADnUT THIS I'lCVURH. 

One colort^d kid is playing with tlic 
other kids, 

2. TlIE.SE CJlII.IlBKN ARE At.l. PI.AYlN(i TO- 

uitTUER, Tina i.irrt.K nov (Voim) 
IS COI-OIlkl), THESK aren’t COLORED. 
IS TIMS i.irri.i; nov ci.ad he is 

COI.OaEO? WHY? 

No. lie don't like In play with 
these kids. The white don't like 
nigger kids—colored kids, 

3. WOUI.n HR SOMETIMES WANT TO OK 

SOMETJIINtl ELSK? 

Yes. 

4. WHAT WoVt.n HR t.lKE TO HE? 

White. 

5. (I'oiniitig) THESE ciiii.nREN aren't 

COI.UREP. WOUt.D Ttlia lUW SOME¬ 
TIMES LIKE TO nil SOMKTIIINC ELSE? 

No. 

6. WHAT WOUI.D IIK I,IKE TO tlE? 

(Mot 

7. WHAT ARE THESE I'lIIl.DRbH OOINIJ TO 

DO? 

Play somewhere clse. 

8. ARK THEY YMENOS? WHY? 

No. Because tvUen colored warned 
tu play, lie came to play with the 
white. But he wants to Menl (he 
hall. 'Phai’s why (he white kids 
have VO go soinewberc else. 



V. EVALUATION OF SOCIAL ICPISODES TEST 

The datii from tlie Social Eiiisndcs I'cst arc not wholly sclf-cxjilanatory. 
Two main questions arise in the interjn-etation of the data from tlie Social 
Episodes Test. Since, as in any test, the data olitained are a function of both 
tile stimulus situation and the personality orjfnni/.ation of llie child, one 
problem of analysis concerns the manner in wliicli the sti'uctuie of the pic¬ 
tures determines the character of the responses, and a second prohleni con¬ 
cerns the meaning of the data in terms of the nndeilying altitinh-s and be¬ 
havior of the child. 

7'lle first problem, that of the infliiciioc of the picture test ujion tile re¬ 
sponses of the children, was luuily/.cd with tefcrences tfi the folUiwini' tpies- 
tions: (<?) AVhat is the meaning of the |>ictui'cs before race and religion iire 
identified by the examinev, and how aie the intcrpveiations of the pictviies 
altered by these identilications ? Uefore identilieation by the loiei, rhe 
pictures almost always inspired some simntaneons story tlunnes from tlu* 
children. Alan}' of the themes are of tJic siiu|ilest descrijuive variety such 
as “'riicre arc children playing hall" or "'I’lic teacher is telling tlic ciiildien 
to w’ork.” On)}’ a >nial] jiroportion of the interiu'ctaiions (between 15 per 
cent and 21 per cent) are unfriendly or liostilc ('Eable 3). Relatively few 
children refer to race or religiiJii, eveti when group symbols aiipeai in the 
pictures ('fable 4). 

Ill eacli picture, identi/iciitioii of I'ace or religion b}’ the tester icsiilts in 
increased projection of hostility and rejection (Table 3). 'I'liis elfect is 
most marked in the Race llarriei Picture: after identincalion, "Wliy Isn’t 

l Ani.F- 3 

iNTiau'ui.'i'A-jioN or SociAi, iNTi.HAc'l'toNS Hii'oui: ANo Ah'I'.r l<Aei; AM) Rii.ii.iriN Ahi'. 

larN’TiriKl) liv 'l'F.-tTLK 
(I’ercL'iitiif't'* of eliililri.'ii) 
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TABLE 4 

APrFAPANCB OF RACK OR RELICCON IN CHILDREN'S RESPONSES BEFORE THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF These Groups by Tester 
(Percentage of diildren) 



Mention 
of race 

Mention 
of religion 

First srssiost 

Race Barrier Picture 

8 

,4 

Mass picture 

0 

0 

Synagogue Picture 

0 

8 

Secoad session 

Race Non-Barrier Picture 

7 

0 

Religioua Barrier Picture 

26 

.S 

Jewiali Holiday Picture 

4 

3 

CliurcU Picture 

.8 

U 

Religious Noii-Darricr Picture 

.4 

5 


this little boy pLiylng?" is answered in terms of exclusion by 50 per cent of 
the subjects, compared with 15 per cent before reference to race. The 
increase in hostility on religious pictures is less marked—-about 10 per cent 
on both the synagogue picture and the church pictures. Changes in ex¬ 
plicitly friendly responses with group identifications arc negligible. 

Thus, with respect to feelings of rejection and hostility, important variables 
in the data on children's inter-group attitudes, the pictures alone do not 
account for the heavy load of dislike and hostility in the responses. It is 
the picture plus a group label which stimulates most of these projections. 

(A). On retest situations in which the same group identifications are ap¬ 
plied to different pictures, do the responses regarding the particular group 
remain essentially the same in content and affect or do they vary with 
the picture? The test and retest interviews which are quoted below of 
One child, on one group, illustrate the kind of independence of many of 
the res|)onses from specific picture structure (Table B). 

1 hough such exact repetition of ideas and feelings is Unusual, a general 
constancy of attitude appears in the sample as a whole on the test and retest 
though the group cojHcnt is imbedded in different pictures. Statistical 
comparisons have been made for the entire sample. Tigure 2 presents the 
rating of feeling—rejecting or acceptiiig—whicli the child expresses on two 
pictures toward each group (Table C). The feelings expressed on the 
two pictiiies arc essentially similar. Acceptance or rejection of group seems 
to be relatively independent of picture structure. 

Figure 3 presents responses to one question which appears on two pictures 
of each group. Again the results from different pictures are similar. 

When the question in Figure 3 is analyzed according to the proportion 
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'FAllUi U 

liOY, SKCONfi GRM31',‘. 1st ScssioH, SyitaRORUc I'icturc 

1. {Slto^v picturu. Allow response-) tei.i. me ABOUT TUI3 ru'TURn. 

These two men arc coming owt of this here Uniteil Sintca l^onse and come 
Across to them boys. 

2. WHAT ARK Tiln BOYS flOlNO TO DO? 

(Sec Qiie.slion 1.) 

3. Tina IS A SYNAGOGUE WJIERR JEWISH PEOI’I.E PRAY. TIIESK HOYS (|Jnilll tO Jewish 

boys) ARK COMING FROM HEBREW SCIIOOI- THEY ARE JEWISH BOVS, 

There i.s one Jewish boy 1 know nnmed Dnvid. 

3n. TELL ME, WHAT 13 JEWISH? 

Jewish means that lUc face is all like Jewish. 

3b, ARE THESE BOYS GLAD THAT THEY ARE JEWISH? WHY or WHY NOT? 

Yeah, No, they ain’t, Ileciiiisc llic Jews killed God; hut (iod still helps 
them. 

4. WOULD TIIKY SOMKJlMliS WANT TO UK CHR13ITAN? SVIIY Of WHY NOT? 

Yes, I don't know, hnt , , . 

4n. TELL .ME, WHAT 13 CHRISTIAN? 

I never heard of it before. I heard of il, but f don’t knoss- it. 

4b, SVIIAT IS GENTII.K? 

It meana yon like o kid nnJ he I.s good to yon. VVhon lie has .1 piece of 
candy, he gives it to }’on, I have a big picture of God upstairs in my 
room; I always pray I’ll never he had nr seltish tir ssiincthing like that, 

5. (Pointing) the jrwisii boys are costiNO out ok huirew school, what are 

THEY GOING TO DO? 

Goinc over to piny •with these boys, 

6. (Point to other boys) these boys are not jkwish. svhat are they going to ihj? 

Beat them tip, 

6a, are they glad that they are not Jewish? why or why not? 

Yes. Hccnnac Jewish killed <j'oil and tltey don't like the jcwisli, 

6b. WOUI.D TIIOSH nOYS SOMETl.MES WANT TO BE JEWISH? WHY Or WHY NOT? 

Yeah. Because .sometimes ilicy want lo play with tlic Jetvish kids, riiai's 
what I do, I play with ihai kid named Dnvul, 

7. (Point to bsith groups) arf. they vaiENiis? why or why Nwr? 

Yeah. Ilccatisc sometiints they play with tUcni and sometimes they play 
and then they forget all aliout it if they nrc Jewisli or if llicy are 
not Jeivish. 'rhal’s what I did. 

2iitl Session, Jewish Iloliday Picture (snine child) 

1. Tl-T.l. ME ABOUT TIM.S IMCTURE. 

'Phe tenchcr .stnndiiig up in from, girls talking to each other, etc. 

2. it's a JEWLSH IIOI.IBAV AND SOME OF THE CIlH.ltREN ARE ABSENT. (I'oilU lO empty 

seats) THE JEWISH UIIILnilEN DID NOT COME TO SCHOOI, ni'CAU.SE OK THE IIOI.IDAYS, 
WHAT I.H JEWISH ? 

Jewish is the kind of kid wito’s a Jew, 

3. do you KNtJW ANY JEWISH CHILDREN? 

I know a kid named Daviil, lie’s a jew. 'rhai ain’t nice lo say, why? 
'Cause some of llicni play wiili Jewisli—1 even play with ilicin, 

H, ARE THESE CIIII.DREN WHO AllE ABSENT (il.AI) THAT THEY ARE JEWISH? DTIY? 

Yes. I don't know, 

5. WOULD IHEY SOMETIMES WANT TO BK CHRISTIAN? 

Yes. 

6. TEI.I. ME, WllitT IS CHRISTIAN? DO YOU KMOW ANY CHRISTIAN CIIILDUEN ? 

Don't know, I don’t know if they are or ain't, J think there is a kid. 

7. THESK CIIII.DREN tN SCHOOL AH F NOT JEWISH. AHK THUV (.'LAD TIIKY AR.K NOT 

JEWISH? WHY? 

Yes. 'cause Jinvish sometimes get diUcrent faces ami jL-tvisli do (liUerenl 
tilings. WHAT KIND 01' THINGS? 'Pliey see someiliing and say lei's luiy 
it, 'I'hcy don't want lo miss anviliiiiH, 

8. WOUI.n THEY SOMETIMES WANT TO BE JEWISH? 

Yes, WHEN? YA'Iien nn Jew ilay. 
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EXPRESSED FEELINGS OF ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION toward rocial 
flid religious groups, comparing responses on first and second interview sessions 
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hb a tlsn'Barrlcr Picture, tniSHiion. JHsJetnihltalldayP(ctiire;2nd SMilm Chus Church Picture, Zed Session 
*No chance for expression oF Feeling toward vvhite. 


FIGURE 2 


of cliildrcn who give the same answer (“yes” or '‘no”) on both occasions 
(i.c., each child compared witli himself) the following results were obtained; 
In answer to the (luestioii “Is the colored child glad he is colored?” 73 per 
cent of tlic white children and 71 per cent of tlie Negro children gave the 
same responses on both pictures. Considering ail religious groups together, 
in answer to the question “Is the Jewish (Catholic, Protestant) child glad 
lie is Jewish (Catholic, Protestant)?’* 83 per cent of the members of the 
sjiccificd group and 76 per cent of the non-members of the specified group 
gave tlic same responses on both pictures. 

Tliere arc many inst.ances in which consistency of response toward a given 
group is not found in inter-picture and intra-child comparisons. A search 
tor complete consistency is, however, unwarranted unless it is assumed {a) 
tliat on eacJi occasion the child gives the total of his nssoci.itions about a given 
group, and (b) that there is a complete crystallization of attitudes about 
groujis in young cliildren. 

(f). Wbat are the cumulative effects of the series of pictures upon the 
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'I'lic rntings were inndc in order to cvnliinlc the data ou a Icm’I oilier iliaii one 
bused on llic spccilic contciic of the answers, The rcsiionivs arc rated along three 
dimensions; (a) how clear ami extensive aro the facta nssucinicd wiih grmip labels, 
(/') what is die emotinnni response lo (hem and how deepK is it felt, (r) li> avhat 
extent nre tlic groups perceived as social units with rccugniyed roles in social inter* 
action. I’he ratings scheme is prescnicd below: 

Facts Tcg.'iidiiig - group 

None 

V.ngtie 

Specific or extensive 

(distort cil) 

reelings rcgntdiilg-group 

Explicit reieclion 
Implied rejection 
Neutral 
Can't classify 
Implied ncccpiaiirc 
Explicit acccpiancc 

I'erccpiioii of Krniip relations 
(Minority) group rejects (miijorily) group. 

(Majuniy) gronp rejects (iniiuieily) group. 

Motiinl rejecliun lietween (minority) and (majority), 
rriciidly group reiiuiiiiis hetsveeii (minority') anil (majuiiiy). 

TIu- reliahilily of llic ratings was cslahlisheil liy oblaiiiiiig iinli piiidenl ratings 
on HI sets of latings, including pictures nhoiii each of (he groups simlicd. I'lie 


agreenumts on tlic raiiogs asc 

as follons 

(in percentages) 

Disloilioii 


(iinnp 


Facts 

of f.1ClS 

Ft>cliiii;s 

Rrlaiion.s 

0/1 I\inss Picture 

Tnwili'cl C’aiholic 

H4.6 

96.2 

K2.71 

JOD.OO 

Toward Pi'oicsiani 

90 -I 

98.t 

9S.lj 

Oil Church auii SyiiaiJ'>gue 

'I'oward C'alliolie 

90.0 

9S.0 

90.0! 

97 5 

'I'oward Protestant 

xs.n 

97.S 

90 »| 

Toward Jewish 

94.1 

100.0 

SX.21 

SS.2 

Toward Clirislian 

KK 2 

— 

9t.l ( 

On Race Riinirr 

'I'owai d Nfgi 0 

94.1 

100.0 

X8.J1 

ss.: 

Toward whiu; 

— 

— 

SSSI 


TcspottsfS? I'ltc cltiUl's rcsptmsc to tu\y picture is dvU’intitn'd to ?ootv extent 
by his ]5Ci'ccpliiJn of the test siuiation as a tvliolc, aiul liy his rcmonilniincc 
of preceding pict\tvfs and qucstioiw. The contest in which he sees tl^e thitd 
picture is different from that of the first. 

One series effect is evident in the increase in the tnnnher »( times the 
child himself .structures the picture in terms of race or reliKiun ('J'ahle 4). 
The increase in group references fioin first to second intervimv se^siim is 
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Figurs 3. Comparlaon of r«spon«e> to ideiiticol questions on two pictures; 
"Does—want to be_first and second sessions. 



B NQ B NB 

Nisro WhiU 
Childrin Chlldrsn 

IS EEdRO ClWLO OLAO 
HE IS NEGROr 

I ta SarrlirPleturi, liV S«ial«n 
NliN«n‘Bdrri<ppi<tur4,£nd Siiilan 


M Cfiii M Chu 
Catholic non-Cdtholk 
Children Children 
\8 CMHOtK tWVO QVAO 
HE IS CATHOLIC? 


Syn Jh Syn Jh 

Jewish non-Jewlth 
Children Children 

IS JEW\8H emtO &\.A1> 
HE 1$ JEWISH? 


MiMaisPletHrc, hk S««)i«n SynsSynegoiuePrclurt, lit Stiiien 
Clun Church Picture, 2ne ScMion JHiJcwlsh Hslldoy PIcluraZndSmIon 


FIGURE 3 


evident in the following comparisons: On the Race Barrier Picture Negro 
is mentioned In 8 per cent of the cases in initial interpretations. When the 
Religious Barrier Picture Is presented in the second session, 26 per cent 
of the children in.'ippropriately carry over racial distinctions in their descrip¬ 
tions of the picture. Race is seldom carried over to the other pictures on 
religious groups. There is no Increase In mention of race from Barrier 
Picture to Race Non-Barrier Picture on second session. 

References to religious groups show only a small increase from first to 
Inter pictures in the scries. Where these references occur spontaneously in 
greatest frequency, however, religious symbols are part of the picture. The 
increase cannot be attributed wholly to a series effect. 

Only one specific effect of earlier pictures upon later pictures in the scries 
appe.Trs in the children's interpretation of social interaction. This is tlie 
conspicuous cariy-over of an "exclusion situation” from the Race Barrier 
to tlic Religious Barrier Pictures. While on the Race Barrier, only 3 per 
cent of the children describe exclusion of child because he is Negro, before 
the tester asks, “Why isn't he playing?” on the Religious Barrier this de¬ 
scription occurs in 19 per cent of the cases. Allowance must be made for 
this effect in the interpretations of the Religious Barrier Pictures. 

Just as the child's response to any one picture is affected by his percep- 
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tion of tile whole test situation and by his memory of preceding pictures, 
so the interpretation of a particulnr response is infliicnccd by the p;eiicral tone 
of ics|)ongcs whicli the child Rives. For example, projection of ho.stilc inter¬ 
action between groups means one thing when it comes from a child who sees 
hostility evciywherc; and before as well as after gtowp is a part o( tlie stimu¬ 
lus situation, it may liave quite a different meaning when it comes from 
n ciiild who inclines to project friendly relationships except where a particular 
group label appears. 

Some data arc obtained only through study of tile scries .as a wdiolc: 
the breakdown of inhibitions preventing discussion of race or religion, tlio 
appearance of dominiint ideas or preoccupations in the child’s thinking, the 
elaboration of ideas on a group from one picture to anoilier, and the com¬ 
parison of responses toward the several groups. These aspects have been 
given attention in tlie analysis. 

From the preceding evidence on the inHuciiccs of the picture structure, 
it appears that, while the pictures and questions do not determine the cog¬ 
nitive and affective content, they fulfil the important function of placing a 
group reference in a situation which is suflicicntly fluid to allow the child 
to be selective in his perceptions and to project his own needs into tlie inter¬ 
pretations. 

The second question on evaluation of the data from the Social Episodes 
Test concerns the meaning of the responses in the personality oigani/ation 
of tlie child. To exiilorc this problem it is necc.ssary to aiiticiiuite the fimlings 
Avhich are discussed in later chapters and to ask the nature of the responses. 
The names or symbols of groups in the picturc.s elicited fioni a large per' 
centiigc of the children responses whicli indicate some knowledge, ideas, or 
feelings about these groups. This awaieness ranges (rum .1.1 per cent of the 
kindergarten on the Jcwi.sh Holiday Picture to 9+ per cent of the second 
grade on the Race Harrier Pictiiic. The nieaning^ of each of ilie gioups 
differ markedly from one another. 'Ihc meanings given, in rnany instances, 
go beyond suggestions from the pictures. The choice of contnu is not cliildisli 
imaginative content but is rather a more or less failhful reproduction of tlie 
paltcins of group projiulice in the adult culture. It is imiuirtaiit Lo deter¬ 
mine tlie significance of this content in the child's concept formation, in tlie 
development of liis attitudes and values, in the p^occ^s of liis socializ-ation, 
as a source of insecurity for him, as an outlet for his aggicssions. 

The ideas wliich children introduce about groups (e.g., "He wants to he 
Catholic because Catholics learn all aliout God"), tlie emotions which they 
give as their o\vn (c.g., "They going to run. 'Flicy scared of Jews") m.ay he 
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taken at face value as expressions of ideas and feelings with which the 
name of the group inspires them. One cannot tell, however, how deeply 
these fears and antagonisms are felt, or how rigid or yielding 
they arc to re-education. Nor can one easily Cell how much the 
child’s expressed attitudes toward groups are attached to vague abstractions 
and how nuich they stem from experience with particular individuals or 
institutions. Just as a child may tell stories of "hundreds" or "millions” 
of years ago when he has no clear concept of time, so too his comprcliension 
of group differentiations may lack concrete reference, Group identifications 
may have reality for him on the "million years" level in which "colored” or 
"Catholic” or "Italian” belongs to the realm of things and people which is 
not his own, to things which are "bad” or "strange.” Familiar people in 
his school or in his neighborhood, or his friends, may not be perceived in 
such terms. 

At the other extreme is the child whose responses reflect a sophisticated 
differentiation of groups based on hard, daily-met realities. He not only 
makes explicit references to real persons and experiences hut also makes the 
adult distinctions between the group in general and particular members of 
the group [c.g., "Maybe they hate each other (Jews and Italians) but they 
know the person”]. 

Ikcaiise the child's expressions are often unclear or lack concrete reference 
does not mean that they are unimportant in his development, or that they can 
be dismissed as mere "benign verbalizations” {5, p. 357). On the contrary, 
these early learnings inevitably form the basis of later attitudes and beliefs, 
A concept or social attitude does not ordinarily emerge fresh and new when 
the child is old enough to understand fully. Instead, differentiation takes 
place gradually, and the first approximations and feelings arc likely to play 
an important role in the outcome. 

The iircccdiiig illustrntions and theories define the problems of this re¬ 
search, and in the following discussions the data from the picture test are 
analyzed with reference to them. 



VI. CHILDREN’S SOCIAL PERCEPTIONS OF NEOKO AND 

WHITE 

(Responses to Race Barrier and Non-Barrier Pictures) 

Research (1, 7) has shown that children of preschool atre can distini'uish 
Negro and white on a perceptual level and, further, tliat vny often they 
express feelings of like or dislike toward one or the other race. Anecdotal 
data reveal evidence of quite ancithcr kind: an example is cited of a \vhite 
cliild, whose playmates include both Negro and whtti; children, ^vho was 
puzzled when asked to specify the color of a playmate in idisentia. Similarly, 
the Negro child for whom the friendly world lias been a Negro world aiul 
to whom the white population is known oidy as hostile aiul threatnung may 
have difficulty in accepting the fact that the while tcachei in his scIkmiI, who 
is a friendly person, is nut really Negro too. 

rims, it appears tliat whereas dark- and liglu-skinm-d people are readily 
(listinguislicd when the child is confronerd with a pcrcopliii!! test, this per- 
cei)tjon can he altered by social and emotioiial factors winch either dimiiiMi 
the salience of skin color, or magnify it and link it W’itli various kinds of 
approach sind avoidance behavior. It is this level of social perception of 
Negro and white that is here studied through the cliild’.s organization of the 
social situations in the pictures. Some ijiiestions wliicli are lai-^ed on social 
perceptions of race are: What are the expectations of children in social sirini- 
tions which include Negro and white? To what extent aic childri'n ;iware 
of cultural values and stereotypes of race and to what degree have they ac¬ 
cepted them? How urtforniulated or ciystallizeJ are their attitudes ahoui 
race ? 

A. iNTintPIlliTATlONS OF PLAY SITUATION IN RaI'K BARIUlill AND NoN' 

UAitKIIilt PlCTUniiS 

The Race Barrier Picture presents two stimuli regarding race. 1 he llisl 
relatively weak; it is the pictured blackiiexs of the boj- in llie /on-ground 
contrasted with the wliitcness of the childien playing, 'J'he second, more 
obvious, is the icleiuilication of colored and white by tlie tester. 

In response to the first stimulus, few children bring race into llicir inter¬ 
pretations: 12 per cent of the white children and 2 per cent of the Negro 
children ('Fable 5). For these children, lacc is a signilicant factor in the 
social situation portrayed and on lirst sight of the (lictuie they icspond by 
pointing out, "This is a little nigger boj'" and "He’s jumbo. You can 
always tell by his Iniir." 
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TABLE S 

IKTERPRETATIOH OV RACE PiCTUKE* BEFORE AND AfTER RACIAL IDENTIFICATION 

OF Clin.DRCN 
(Percentage of children) 


Inierpretatlon of play situation 

Before identification 
Negro White 

After identification 
Negro White 

A. GROUP exci.ude prriphehai. noY. 

1. "They don’t want him becauae 
he’s colored,’’ 

2 

12 

41 

48 

2, "They don't want him,” 

-15 

25 

23 

14 

U. PERU'JIRRAI. noY DOESN'T WANT TO PLAY, 

1, "lie doesn’t like white boys,’’ 

1 

0 

6 

3 

2 . "He’s afraid because they ore 
mean, fresh, will hit him.” 

7 

4 

1 

3 

3. "lie doesn’t wnni lo piny.” 

■18 

2+ 

32 

17 

C, PEHIWIERAL DOY's POSITION EXPLAINED in 
terms of game requirements or sium 
lional factors. ("He lias no bat,’ 
"doesn't want to stop game," "it is 
too late," etc) 

28 

37 

22 

17 

IX I'ERlPllimAL Doy IS PLAYING, OR IS GOING 

TO PLAY, 

0 

1 

14 

6 

E. don’t know nnd No response. 

13 

20 

2 

7 


'Ans\vei's to question: "Why isn't the little hoy playing?" and "Will they ask 
him to play?" 

••The percentages are not additive, since a child giving a reason which is classi¬ 
fied as // or B frequently adds an explanation wliich falls in Category C —the 
child's position on the sidelines Is in terms of game requirements, a rationalization 
such ns, "They don't need anybody else in the game," A few children appear in both 
// and B. 


The children who do not mention race may be unaware of the difference 
srijrgested ill the picture, or they may see the difference but not consider it 
relevant to the phiy theme, or they may see the difference and be afraid 
to talk about it. Some of the responses, although race is not mentioned, sug- 
Rc.st a possible linkage with race. Tlie anticipation of conflict (Category 
H2, Table 5) in wliich the Negro child is described as not wanting to play 
bccatise he “is afraid they will hit him'' may be related to race. The per¬ 
ception of rejection (“They don't want him'' or "He doesn’t want them”), 
which is extremely frequent, especially among Negro subjects, may be moti¬ 
vated by an awareness of racial prejudice. The extent to which race affects 
the interpretations at this point can only be inferred from the later responses- 
After the tester draws attention to race, one is left with little doubt that 
for a large proportion of the children, wlietlier or not the}' liave been con¬ 
fronted with this situation in real play, racial difference affects tlieir per- 
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ccptions nf the play scene and calls out many expressions of attitvidcs, fears, 
and conflicts. Fifty-one per cent of the white children and 47 })cr cent 
of the Negro cliildrcn now interpret the boy’s not plajing in racial teuris. 
Wlien responses to all the questions on the Harrier Picture are considered, 
race appears in the projections of 92 per cent of the white children and 67 
per cent of the Negro children. That these responses reflect more than 
die child's chance selection and more than a priming by the examiner's 
questioning is plainly shown in the children's elaborations which describe 
comimmity mores, norms of behavior between the races, sanciions from au¬ 
thority, and feelings of personal aversion. The following excerpts illusirale: 

H'liile chilli, second grade 

"Because he is colored niul doii'l want to play with ivliiic lioys, [uid 
white people don't want to play with him bccniisc they know lie cheats 
and is loo tough.” 

(w'li.i, TiiHY ASK ni&{ TO I'l.AV?) “All of them go awny and leave 
this little hoy alone. Tlinl’s whnl always liappcii.s nroiiiut my street." 

IFhiie child, kindergarten 

"A colored hoy is in our iiciglihorliood and we don't; play wiili him. 

I don’t trust them. A colored boy puUcd my bnir in this school, so I 
ain't playing with no more niggers." 

If'hite child, kiiulergarlrn 

"I know (ilic little boy is colored). We linvc colored people in our 
neighborhood. Nly father wants lo get out of that iieiglihorhooil be¬ 
cause he doesn't like colored people." 

Negro child, second grade 

"They won't let him play. They don’t like colored." 

jVr^rro child, first grade 

"Colored lioy can'i play with wliiies." 

Tlicic are many more Negro cliildrcn (.F3 per cent) tliiiii w'hitc children 
(8 per cent) who do not at any time mention race in their interviews. It 
seems likely that this difference arises fioin an inliibitioii and avoiilaiicc on 
the part of the Negro cliildrcn rather than from a lack of concern or aware- 
ness about race. 'Flic Negro children arc an.\ioii.s to avoid the subject of 
race, which to them is painful. 'I'liis theory is supported in several way.s: 
(tj) A number of the Negro children slunv discomfort when "colored" and 
"while" are mentioned by the tester. On the test recoid of a kindergarten 
child the tester (Negro) comments, "A very quiet child, didn't ivaiit to talk. 
He rejected the fir.st picture as soon as the colored child ivas pointed out 
to him. He answered the rest of the questions (on the jdeture) rapidly 
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without looking at the pictuTc." (i) When asked to identify with the 
Negiu child and the white child in the picture and to tell why each wants 
to he or docs not want to be Negro or white, the meaningless or irrelevant 
responses persist at each age level among the Negro children (13 per cent 
in kindergarten, 18 per cent in first grade, 13 per cent in second grade). 
Many of tliesc irrclevanclcs indicate inhibition, conflict, or discomfort created 
by tlie questions. In contrast to the Negro children, the white children show 
a .shari) (iccrcase witli age in the meaningless responses (20 per cent in kinder¬ 
garten, 13 i)cr cent in first grade, 0 per cent in second grade). The social 
taboo against discussing race appears in some of the white children but it 
tends to give way quickly when the tester brings the topic into the open. 

Since race and age are likely to affect the kinds of experiences to whicli 
the child is exposed and his reactions to them, race and age variables are 
considered in clu; analysis of the interpretations of the pictures, Diffcienccs 
related to race and age are apparent in the interpretations of why the little 
hoy is iiot playing. Tliat the child on the sidelines is not allowed to play 
because )je is Negro appears as an explanation with the frequency given in 
'fable D (Categories Al, Table 5) (Table D). 


TABLE D 



Among Negro 

.Vmoag white 


cliildren 

cliildren 

Kindcvgartcu 

48% 

34% 

r'irst gr.iilf 

3+% 

4S% 

Sccoml gr.atle 

43% 

61% 

'fhc explanation that the Negro child in the picture 

refuses to play be- 

cause the other children 

are white appc.ars as given in 

Tabic E (Category 

Bl) (Table £). 




TABLE E 



Among Negro 

Among white 


cliildi'cci 

cUiklicn 

Kin (IcrRaitcn 

4% 

0% 

Tirsl tirajlc 

0% 

2% 

.Second gr.adt 

11% 

6% 


'fhc change Avitli age .among the white children is in the expected direction 
of increasing awareness or acceptance of the prevailing j)attein of prejudice 
against the Negro. There is a suggestion of increasing defensive rcactioiis 
on the part of Negro children in saying the Negro child in tlie picture re¬ 
fuses to play with white children. 
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When respouscs do uot icquirc vciImiI formviUtioo of wl\iie discriiiMoa- 
tioii, but only "yes” or "no” answers as in the tniestion "Will lliey ask him 
to play?” (I'able 6), it heconics aiiparent that the Nesro childicn as well 
as the white children perceive exclusion iiicreasini'ly w’ith ai^c. 'The cliil- 


'I’Ain.l’ f, 

Rrsi’ONsrs of "No" to tiik Oukstion; "W’lia. 'rnrv (\\’nnT;) Ask Him (NfckoI 

TO Pl.AV?" 

(I’crceiMilfre of cliihlreii) 

Grailc N't'Kio eliihlrcii While chililreii 


Kiiulcrga rten 

3!i 

•n 

1st Ctiaile 

•Ui 

(.7 

2iul Grade 

fid 

75 

'rotal 

•IX 

Ui 


(Iren’s perceptions of Nem'o-white t;roup iclations ciiii also lie infcricd from 
responses to the pair of (incsuons aslcint^ if the white children liavr rejected 
the; Nep^ro and if the Nem'o boy wants to jilay willi them f'l’ablc 7). 
lloth Net,n(i and white subjects sue white children lejectiiij^ the Nej^ro child 
at the same time that they say the Nei^ro child would like to play if he 
were allowed. 'I'his reaction increases with ajic from 17 per cent to -K) 
per cent amony; the Netjro childien, and from 20 pci cent to 60 per cent 
among the wliitc cliildren. 


'I'AIH.l’. 7 

Kr.svousrs to tiiv. VMr nv Qursnous'. "Wim- Thcv fWiUTc) Ask Him tNtc.uo) 'Ui 
Fi.AV?" AND "H'nui.n IIk (Nkcikd) I.ikk lo I’iav?" 




{i’ciccnlage 

of cliildren 

) 




Response 

Kgii, 

Negri) 

1st 

Grade 

cliiUlrun 

2iul 
Gi ade 

loial 

Kgii, 

While 

Isl 

Gi :iilc 

diililren 
2iid 
(ii ade 

Total 

Wliile rejeci 
and Ncki'o 
warns U) play 

17 

3d 

•Id 

31 

,29 

-IX 

Ml 

•III 

White I eject 
and Negro 
does iio( 
wiiiii lo play 

13 

12 

211 

15 

12 

Id 

in 

13 

Wliile accept 
and Negio 
does not 
want to play 

•V 

0 

3 

2 

2 

7 


■V 

WhitL accept 
and Negro 
watUs to play 

•G 

■19 

3-1 

-13 

i(> 

21 

•) 1 

2d 

One <|iicslioii 
not iiiiswcicd 

17 

9 

3 

9 

21 

X 

1, 

11 
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Mutual rejection is not described frequently by either group. The re¬ 
sponses of 17 per cent of Negro children who say the Negro child does not 
want to play may be defensive or aggressive reactions against the white. 

Descriptions of accepting attitudes by white and Negro children in the 
picture (Table 7) appear in 43 per cent of the Negro responses and in 26 
per cent of the white responses. In both, the frequency tends to decrease 
with age (49 per cent to 34 per cent among Negro and 36 per cent to 22 
per cent among white subjects). 

TJiis response pattern has several possible meanings. It may reflect the 
child's world of experience^ it may indicate his wishes; or it may be a de¬ 
fensive (Icjiial of the world as lie knows it. It appears to be an expression 
of M'ish most often among the Negro children: (They'll ask him to play) 
“because he wants to play." They interpret the picture only from the point 
of view of the wishes of the Negro child in the picture, without considera¬ 
tion of the motives of the white children. 

In the accepting responses from white children, the child’s wanting to play 
again enters into the reasoning; this suggests a degree of empath]^ with the 
Negro child—that he, too, enjoys play and that he would feel bad if 
rejected. Only a few children express the realization of the hurt involved 
in rejection, but it is unmistakable in a few cases: 

fl'hUe chUd, second grade 

"Yeah (tlie3''ll ask him to play). Because he is ead and he wants 
lo pUy .and they feel ashamed for him and they make him play." 

A first grader says “Yes, they’ll let him play,” and then adds, “He’s sad 
’cause he’s colored.” 

Another second grader decides they will let him play because “they sec 
he is getting angry.” 

llciiig able to understand the feeling of the Negro child does not preclude 
having feelings of prejudice against him. And the same white children who 
grant him the privilege of playing, elsewhere in the interview project 
hostility. 

Similarly, many of tlic interpretations of sociability between Negro and 
white arc modified by reservations such as: 

"Yes (ihe white girl would like to be colored), when she sees colored 
people playing and there is no white people around and she has no 
one to play with. Some white people do play with colored people. 

No Karra in that,” 

"Yes (they will ask him to play), they're all the same kind of chil¬ 
dren onb' their skin’s diflerent." 
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Although for most of tlie wliite children projections of liostilily or ex¬ 
clusion of the Negro child svre not accompunicil l>y expressed feelings of guilt 
or of injury done, the beginning of psychological conllict apjicars. A case 
in point is the second grade child wlio, though wavering in his interpretation 
of the liarrier Picture, sa3's Jlnally, “If j'ou’rc kind j'ou ask different people 
to play.” 

A realization of injury done appears in a kindergartner: “'I'liey’s a white 
boy, lie calls all colored boys ‘niggers’. . . , Me made all the kids had. I'm 
glad lie moved away." 

Among a few of the older cliildren, the condict is even more shai'iily drawn; 
that is, they state that tlievc is discrimination against Negroes and tliat this 
discrimination is “not fair” or "not nice." This occurs once in the lirst gnuie, 
and six times in the second grade—always from wliite children. Perliaps the 
most sophisticated statement is from a second grader: 

“(He isn’t playing) because they won’t let hint play, If he was a 
white hoy they would let him play. liven if lie i.'i rK)lortMl they Hlioiild 
let him piny. Wlinl's dilTercnt about him? Maylic he wn.s born in (he 
night nnd they wa.s horn In the dny.’’ 

“No (they tvou't ask him to piny). He .niri't white." 

Among tlic Negro children personal conflict is widespread and serious. 
Its manifestation in reluctance to talk about discrimiiiatiDii has alread)’ been 
described, but ru the Tca'sous. which nrc glvcu why the rejected child will 
or will not ask to join the play witli the white children, the disctmifort 
and conflict arc even more apparent—it is hccausc he (Ncgio child) is 
afraid of tlicm, he knows they will say no, or tlicy will slunv sumc kind of 
violence toward him (20 jier cent of the Negro children). ICiglit per cent 
say bluntly; “Colored and white don’t play together.” Two per cent say 
the Negro boy does not like white peo|)le. (’I'lie same categories api'ear 
in white cliildrcn’s responses in 14 per cent, 11 per etuu, and 3 per cent til 
the cases respectively.) 

Again, conflict of the Negro child uppeavs in the expression of anduvalcnt 
feeling toward while, None of the Negro children is, pe^llilp,^, .sufliciLuitly 
secure in the test situation to say that white children won’t play with coloied 
children, hut they should; hut tlicy c.xprcss their rc.senimcnt of white ex¬ 
clusion by rejecting white in one answer and hy reaching out fur white 
acceptance in the next, thus: 

Negro cfiil({, kiriilergarlen 

“No ((he colored boy ilocaii't want to be while). 1 iloii'( like white 
people." 
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(lie isn’t playing) “'cause wish he was white, I got all white 
people around iny wny.” 

B. Comparison of Barrier, and Non-Barrier Pictures 

The Bivvvvtv Pltture, lay excitisioa of the Negro child, suggests 

the (loiniiiant cultural pattern of racial prejudice. The Non-Barrier Pic¬ 
ture, on the other hand, provides a contrasting setting counter to the pattern 
of prejudice. A comparison of responses to this picture anil the Barrier 
Picture provides a measure of the flexibility or rigidity of Attitudes toward 
race and of degree to which cultural values and conflicts associated with 
race have hcen learned by these children. 

The responses to the scene of a Negro child and white children playing 
tugethcr aie much less verbal than the responses to the Barrier Picture. 
The initial reaction is usually a low level of simple description or of minimal 
interpretation, just “I’hcy are plai'ing.” Seven per cent of tlic children 
couimcni on tlic Negro boy in the group. After the tester identifies race and 
asks, “Wliat arc diey going to do?” .1 per cent of tlic white cliildren refuse 
to answer; 5 per cent of the white children and 2 per cent of the Negro 
cliiltlieu arc wliolly unable to accept the idea of playing togctlicr, and create 
a new situation which denies the Non-Uarrier. 

fl'hile l/oy, kintieipurleit 

Tirbsu cnn.oaCN Aiie im.ayino luia'iHiiiu this uirtLE duy (point) is 
coroiitn. IS 'mis t.iTrLi! doy gi.ad hi- is colorho? why? 

"No. 'Cause everyone calls him 'chocolate bar.'" 

WKAT AKR Tlliise CHILDREN OOINC TO DO^ 

"'I'hcy’rc going lo make a snowball ami wash the colored boy's face 
with it.” 

ARE TIIUY FIUENM? WIIV? 

"The white ones—yeah. They don’t like him (Negro) ; they don't 
want him to play." 

IFhhe boy, second grade 

THESE CHIl.UREN ARE Pl.AYIMG TOCETHER. THIS LITTLE nOY (point) l8 
col.oREi), IS Tins i.irri.B doy clad he is cowred? why? 

"No, lie don’t like to play with these kids. The white don't like 
nigger kids—colored kids." 

WHAT ARB THhSE CHILDREN GOING TO DO? 

"Play somewliere else." 

ARE THEY FRIENDS? WHY? 

"Nn. when coloreA wanted to play, he catne to play witli 

tile white, Blit he wants to steal tlie ball. That’s why the white kids 
have to go somewliere else." 
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The question of the Non-Rarricr Picture, "Arc lltey friends?" brings :in 
incieasc ii\ denial of what the picture portrays. Now 8 per cent of the 
Negro children and 16 per cent of the white cliildrcn say "No" and give 
such responses ns, "White arc had to colored," "They (whiles) don't like 
colored,” (they arc friends) "All but the colored boy.” Among the wliitc 
children u’lio say they are friends, 9 per cent mention iac<' and of tlinn none 
is iinainhigiioiisl}'^ friendly; thus: 

Jf^hite ffirU sreonJ yraJe 

"Yc.h (they aic friciuls). Iteeniise lliuv'rc nil lilayinn toKrtlirr, and 
even thoiiRh he's colored, you can play with him. They'll never linii 
you if you're kind to them.” 

C. IlATlNlJ.S OF AlTlTUUl'S T’oWAni) NliOllO AND Will IF 

The analysis has been concerned so far rvitli the clTecls nf lacc diflcrciices 
on iltc percejitions of the playground scenes, in the children’s inirrpvela- 
cions of the jda)’ scenes there appear many projections nf sociiil values and 
peisonal feelings wliich go bcyRUid the confines of tlie pictuie. 'Taking all 
the associations, judgments, and e.\piessi()ns of attitude which appeal in the 
reactions to the Hairier l^ictuie, each child was rated for attitude nf ac- 
cc]itance or rejection, Negro and white. (See Section V, for dcscrii'tinn of 
rating proccilurc.) 

These ratings arc prc.sented in Table H in race and age groups. 'I’licv sliow 


I'AIH.K a 

RaTINOS on AtTITUIILS of REJECIICIN A.VII AcChPIAKCE or NJ.UHI) and W'uiifc 
(I'crccntagc iif children) 




l•'cclill}»s «'x|iri'SM'd lonaiil Ntf 

111 




hv 



While 

cliiUlicii 

Nruro 

rhildrcn 


Rcjccliuii 

Am‘[ti.nicc 

Ucii'i'ii'iii 

.Ai'ccpiuiicc 

'roial 

6lt 

(1 

2.1 

11 

ICiiuiorgaricn 

63 

(1 

17 

IS 

Isc C/raik 

72 

l> 

111 

3 

2[kI tirade 

67 

(1 

17 

5 



FtellnRs expressed Imvard W’liiie 




bv 



While cltiUircii 

NiRlri 

clilldri-ii 


Kejcciioii 

Acci'piaiicc 

Rejt’i'linii 

Arct'piiiuce 

Tnial 

(1 

S^ 

22 

14 

Kiiuicrgavien 

(1 

3't 

26 

4 

1st Grade 

0 

72 

21 

IS 

2ncl Grade 

0 

45 

211 

20 


Till' dulilri'ii not rtprcM-niud were rau-il ns ncxural, mixi-d in fi-cliiiRs, nr us niviiiR 
DO iiuliciKioD of fi'i'liiiRs. 
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that fimoiig both wliite and Negro children there is far more rejection than 
acceptance of Negro. This ratio is reversed only among the Negro kinder- 
gaitncrs, who are likewise the only group in which there is appreciably 
more rejection than acceptance of white. Thus the values of the surround¬ 
ing culture, exalting white and rejecting Negroes, seem to be accepted and 
internalized by more than two-thirds of the white children, and by a quarter 
of the Negro children for -whom is involved some measure of '‘seH-hatred." 

The frequency with which children go beyond the limits of the picture 
and inter[)ret group relations as they see them in the world around them are 
given in Table F. 

TABLE F 

Uy white children, group relations (beyond the play internctioiis of the picture) are 

described as; 

Whites reject Negroes—53% of the cases 
Negroes reject whites — 0% of tUe cases 
Mutual rejection —10% of the cases 

By Negro children, group relations nre described as: 

Whites reject Negroes—23% of tl\e cases 
Ncgi'oca reject whites — 0% of the cases 
Mutual rejection —^20% of the cases 

The wliitc group i? perceived as the dominant group which is maintaining 
the prejudice; never is the Negro group alone perceived as doing the re¬ 
jecting. Mutual rejection is more often seen by the Negro children titan 
by white, 

D. Cognitive Structure of Race 

The children were not questioned on the meaning of Negro and white; 
liowcvtT, in the course of their interpretations of the pictures many ‘'ex¬ 
planations” of Negro were offered incidentally and spontaneously by tlie 
white children. Such responses appear in 33 per cent of the white children’s 
interviews, but in only 2 per cent of the Negro diildren's interviews. I'he 
descriptions arc given in Table 9, Though they vary considerably in content, 
they arc of two general types; descriptions of pliysic.al characteristics and 
descriptions of social characteristics. 

Res[)ouscs referring to physical factors are concerned mainly witJi skin 
color, wliich is often seen as the result of temporary conditions—being dirty, 
getting suntanned—rather than as an inherited characteristic. These notions 
are illustrated in the remarks of first and second graders; 

"He got dirt on his face and hia mamma didn’t wash him," 

"Little boys when they get dir^ get into a colored boy and when 
they get clean they get into a white boy." 

"I got brown when I went to Atlantic City." 
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TABLE » 

Description of "Neoro" 
(Percentage of children) 


• 

Negro 

cliildren 

White 

children 

Physical characlcrlilies 

Dirty and dark skin arc equivalent or related 

1 

13 

Dark skin !s “hlnck sliilT” that conic.s oif 


3 

Germs and contagious diseases come from Negroes 


5 

Dark skin is from suntan 


4 

“Negro” is being born that way; made that way hy God 

'J 

4 

Negro Vinir is different 


1 

Ncgiocs skin feels different 


1 

Negroes arc not as prcliy ns whites 


2 

Negroes look nice (pretly) os whiles 

3 


eJiaraclerlsticj 

Colored like to fight, heat up people 


ti 

Colored kill white |)CO])le 


1 

Colored rob white people 

1 


White are afraid of colored 


5 

People make fun of colored 


11 

Colored client 


J 

Colored arc richer 


1 

Colored arc nice 

3 


Colored don’t fight 

I 


Colored get killed by white 

1 



This prevalence among white cliildrcn of associations of dirt anil snntfin 
with Negro may result from the literal acceptance of nrlult mctapliors. 
It is probably fairly common for parents to reprove dirtiness, or to com¬ 
ment on suntan, in terms of rcscmhlancc to Negroes. It appears easy for 
children to reverse tlie order of iiillucncc anti derive the reast)n for being 
colored. Thus, If falling in a mud puddle makes yon look "colored," tlien 
logically, being "colored” may be the result of falling in a nnid puddle. With 
the exception of one Negio chiltl who associates being Negro with being 
dii'ty, all of these lesponsc.s come from white children. 

For most of the children who ascribe dirtiness to Negro, dirty moans 
"mud,” "dirty face,” and the like. A small miiiiber of cliihlicn (5 |ier cent) 
give it the mcAitivtg of gervus ('Tie'll get genus uw the. baseball IniL") and 
contagious diseases. 

Negro hair textiuc is mentioned by two white first graders: 

“He (tile colored boy) has short hair, and his hair slicks up like ilial." 

“He's iumbol Yon can always uU by his hair.” 

Social cliaractcristics ascribed to the Negro are prcdoininnntly on a theme 
of aggres.sion, sometimes with fear, sometimes with a kind of admiration: 
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“NcKioes like to figlit/’ “they arc good fighters," ‘*they kill white people/’ 

A kiiulei-Rtwtner says: “He (Negro child) could fight better than the other. 
Sometimes tliey luirt otlicr children and give them a black eye, or hit them 
in the stomach." And a first grader sa 3 's: “He's a nigger and they’re white 
and he might hurt a girl. That’s what niggers do sometimes.” Aggression 
is perceived both as coming from the Negro (“Whites are afraid of Negroes") 
and directed toward the Negro ("People make fun of colored"). 

It is interesting to compare the characteristics of aggression in the chil¬ 
dren’s expressions with the adult stereotypes of the Negro, in wliich the 
Negro man ca rrics a knife; in whicli Negro gangs are tough fighters; in which 
white girls are ihreatened by Negro rape; in which “colored section" is 
synonymous with "bad" or "dangerous to whites." Tlie cliildren’s exposi¬ 
tion of these stereotypes and attitudes viiries from statements such as “No 
(he won’t ask to play); he’s colored and they’re white. He don’t know if 
tlicy’ll hurt him” to “There was a little colored boy who killed a white 
boy witli a knife." Others invoke authority or outside experience in support 
of their statements: 

\A’cll, I 113 ' mother said that sometimes colored people beat up white 
children, When we go in die trolley ive see a colored section, and there 
is n white section. And that's why white people never go near the 
colored section. 

There are too few statements from the Negro children on this topic to 
permit generalization. Those which occur most frequently are a denial— 
that is to say, a recognition—of the stereotypes given by the white children; 
thiLS. "Negroes look nice as white,’’ "Ncgi-oes ace nice," “Coloved don’t 
fight"; although one Negro child expresses his view of Negro-white roles 
and rationalizes liis preference for being colored thus: "Yes (he’s glad lie's 
colored). 'Cause when he grows up if he’s white they'll rob him, ’cause 
he'll have so much." 

E. Valences of Membership in Negro and White Races 

i'hcvc can be little doubt, after examining the preceding data, that Negro 
and white races arc valued unequally by both groups, and that social per¬ 
ceptions ill which race has a part arc frequently altered in the directions 
dictated by social prejudices a^inst Negroes. 

1 he extent to which Negro and white possess positive or negative valences 
for the children of both races, i.e., desirability or undesirability of belonging 
to each race, and the sources of these valences wei'e probed by asking tlie 
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cliild to identify alternately with the Nesro cfiilil ami the while eliilil of 
the pictiiie in this series of questions: 

Is tlie colored boy glad he is colored? Why? Would he Si)niciiiiie.i 
like to he white? Why? Is the white hoy glnd he is white? Wliy? 

Would he somciiines like to be colored? Why? 

Here the child is removed somewhat from the influence.'; of the i>lay situation 
ajid is directed more .spccificall)' totvanl |>eiceptioji o/ Ncfrro 

and white. 

The (luantitativc results on valences arc piven in I'i^nre 4, wliicli piesenis 
the |)ro|)C)i'tioii of tile sample of each race and a^c yronp who scleci eacli race 
in tlio various choice situations, 'riicrc Is an (jvcrwlielininuly positive valence 
for white i^roup niemhership (Columns 5 and 6, i'itiuie 4//) ; not only do 
white children like hein|r white (88 per cent), but Neirro cliililteii, too, 
1 'arc‘ly siiy that the white child does not like beinjj ^vllife (1(1 per ceiil). 
The choice between rcmainitiK Ne^^rn or bccomini; white (Columns .1 iiiu] 4, 
Figure 4('f) n|u«in favors white memlicrship j most of the white children (7.1 
per cent) do not expect the Nej^ro child to prefer his ()^vn nice. 'I'lie 
white child's assunipcion that the NcKro child does not want lo reinaln Nc'[,n'o 
is, in fact, fairly accurate; 74 per cent of the Ne|iro children saj- that the 
Nc^ro hoy wants to be white. 

The 72 per cent of Ncp;ro subjects who say tliat the Ncuro hoy is ^>:l!ld 
to be NeRio stands in sharp contrast to the 31 per cent of Avhite suhjccis 
who think so. But the 72 per cent of affirmative statements fiom tlie 
Neijro children loses much of its convincing character when the responses 
to the set of four questions are considered together. 'I'lie telling feature 
in Figure 4a is the almost identical proportion of aflirmutive answer,'; by Negro 
cliildrcn to both questions: "Is the Negro boy glad he is Negro?" and "Wimld 
the Negro boy like to be white?" 'Fhis feature is indicative of the ainl'i- 
valcnl feelings of the Negro children Duvard llieir t)wn race, feelings which 
arc documented in the reasons foi ilicir choices. 

In the liglit of the ovcrwlidming rejection of Negro by llie while cliildieii, 
the 31 per cent of afiiriiiativc responses on the (jueslioii, "Would the while 
child like to be Negro?" is someivhat .suiprising. Analysis of the loasuns 
reveals that iisiiiilly an affirmative to this question by a white child is based 
on situational considerations, particular ciicumstances in wliicli being Negro 
would be an advantage, as: "Yes . . . sometimes when all colored are artiuiui"; 
or, "yes . . . ’cause in a fight they (Negroes) can light hetlcr"; or '‘'le> , . . 
if his mother is colored.” 
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percei\^ed desirability of being negro or white 





FIGURE *1 
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Age trends in the data on valences arc unreliable. There is a tendency lot 
an increase in prcferejice for wlute and a decrease in preference for Negro. 
The qualitative changes with age arc discussed in Section Vlll. 

F. INDIVIDUAI- PaTFERNS OF ValENCES OF NegRO AND WltlTE 

The follow'ing data on valences have been analyzed .according to tlic 
pattern of "yes” and "no” responses of each child. The frciiucncics of 
major patterns are prc.sented in Table 10. 


TAlll-E 10 

Individual Patterns of REsi'oNsrs to Valbnce QUFsrioN.s on Nfciio and Wiuth 
(Pcrcciiiagc »f cliildrcii) 




Negio 

children 



wliilc 

children 




1st 

2iid 



lit 

2Dd 



Kgn, 

t-iradc 

Grade 

'I’oial 

Kgn. 

Grade 

Grade 

'roinl 

N Y Y N 

4 

6 

13 

9 

22 

46 

4S 

40 

Y N N Y 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Y N Y N 

n 

12 

13 

13 

2 

3 

6 

4 

N N Y N 

9 

0 

0 

2 

5 

6 

4 

5 

Y Y Y N 

n 

6 

14 

11 

14 

6 

10 

11 

Y Y Y Y 

39 

61 

29 

40 

27 

9 

6 

13 

N Y Y Y 

0 

6 

R 
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S 

16 

15 

13 

N Y N Y 

Q 

1 

S 

1 

2 

5 

Z 

5 

Y N Y Y 

4 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Incomplete responses 

13 

6 

13 

13 

22 

5 

6 

7 


The exclusive valuation of belonging to the white race (No, he doesn't 
want to be Negro; yes, he wants to be white; yes, the white hoy wants to 
be white; no, the white boy doesn’t want to be Negro) finds unambiguous 
corroboration in the responses of a large number of the white children (40 
per cent). An illustration is taken from the record of a lirst grade boy: 

"No (the Negro boy doesn’t want to be Negro), W’liiie people don’t 
like coloicd and colored don't like white people.” 

“Yes (the Negro boy wonts to be white), but he cau'i. lie would 
wain to have n lot of kids with liini.” 

“Yes (the white boys want to be wliilc), because I don't want 
to be colored because I don’t like colored people." 

“No (the white boy doesn’t want to he Negro), if he likes lit he a 
colored boy, then the other boys would have a light" 

The same pattern appears in 9 per cent of tlic Negro subjects. It is illus¬ 
trated in tlic response of a second grade Negro girl: 

“No (the Negro boy doesn’t want to be Negro). I doii'i.’' 

“Yes (the Negro boy wants to be white), so he can play h-ifl." 

“Yes (the white giil wants to be white), so iliey can play ball" 

“No (the while girl doesn't want to be Negro), liccausii she can play," 
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The covrespondinK all-Negro value pattern (yes, no, no, yes, appears only 
twice; in a fust grade white child who gives the following response; 

"Yes (the Negro hoy wanls to be Ncgi-o). He can't get dirty." 

"No (tlie Negro boy doesn’t wnnt to be white). He could get dirty," 

"No (the white hoy doesn't want to be white). He could get dirty,” 

"Yes (the white hoy wants to be Negro). He wouldn’t get dirty," 

Tlii.s, to say tlic least, is a baclchanded way of expressing the value of being 
Negi'tt; and in a Negro kindergarten child who responds: 

"Yes," 

"No. ’Cause," 

"Don't know," 

"Yes, colored are nice," 

TJlis inay lie an expression of exclusively Negro value, but it is surely not 
a strong statement of it. 

Tlic pattern of responses which might be a-ssumed to indicate a com¬ 
patible state of aftairs in which each race prefers its own and grants this 
same preference to the other race (yes, no, yes, no) appears for 1.3 per cent 
of tile Negro children and only 4 per cent of the while children. The accoin- 
paiij'ing re.isons sliow, however, that the origins of these responses are in 
personal conflict and social antagonism. A Negro first grader’s responses 
suggest conflict: 

“Yes (lie's glnd he's colored). 'Cause he don’t want to he white." 

"No (he doesn't want to be white), 'Cau.se he don't want to," 

“Ves (she’s glad she's while). ’Cause she wants to be white." 

"No (white does not want to be Negro). 'Cause she hates the 
colored,’’ 

Another Negro child expresses only fear and dislike of white aggression; 

“Yes (Negro likes to be Negro). Some white people, they will kill 
you," 

"No (Negro does not want to be white). I don’t Hkc white boys," 

"Yes (while likes to be white). He can Wit Ward." 

"No (white does not want to be Negro). Maybe colored people 
cnii’t Jiglit," 

An afl'irmative answer to all four of the questions appears, at face value, 
to be meaningless. It is given by 40 per cent of the Negro children and 13 
per cent of the white children. In most cases, however, the four ‘‘yes’’ 
rcspoiisc.s appear to be linked with a variety of experiences or values which 
the child biings to his valtiarioii of Negro and white, some of which inllu- 
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cncc him to reject, others to accept the racial nicmhcrslii|i. 'I'lnis, fioni a 
first grade white child: 

"Yes (lie’s gliul he's colored), He could linlit liultci." 

"Yes (lie would want to be wliite), He could play biisdiall and all 
with the other kids." 

'‘\cs (she’s glad she’s white), She could play baseball sonieliiiirv.'' 

“Yes (she \vant9 to he Negro). She ivoiild like to light voinclinies 
like colored hoys and girl.s, I like ihcni. They tinii’i hurt you," 

And a second grade white child .shows a kind of relativistic tittitmlc: 

“Yc.s, I am glad I am white, and I guess he is glad he is nilorcil," 

"Yes (Negro wants to he white), 1 guess so. Some white kids might 
make fun of him.’’ 

"Yes (lie’s glad lie’s while). So the white kids won't make fun of 
him.” 

“Sometimes (white wants to lie Negro). If colored hoys Imihcr him 
and he is in a coloied nciglihorhood. Soinetiincs when I am in n colored 
neiglihorliood, I wish I was colored.” 

Many Negro children show conflict and attciniUs at ratiniiali/.aiion; for 
iiKstancc, this second grade child says: 

"Yes, He's glad {he'.s colored) hecansc he don't want to play with 
the white children.'' 

"Ye.s (he ivants to he white), lie want.s to play with (he white 
children." 

"Yes (she's glad she’s white), She don’t want to play with colored." 

"Yes (she wants to be Negro), Sometimes she wants to play.” 

G. Experiencks and Values from Wuicii Valences of Negro and 

White are Dniiiviii) 

Illustrations of rc.';pnnscs to valence qiio.stioiis have indicated some of 
the consideratinns in clionsing or rejecting m(?iiiherslii|) in each riice. 'J hi: 
frequencies of the major considerations hy Negro and wliilc cliildren have 
been analyzed. (Since the valence que.stions on the Nnii-Hairier Pictuie 
evoke essentially the same rc.spon.sc as on the Barrier Picture—.M*e Figure S 
in Section V—the Non-Barrier Pictuie data are not picseiited separately. 
The quotations and summaries of considerations luwe been inken fiom both 
pictures.) 

The major determinant is the social disadvantage in being Negro, ll\e 
anticipation of rejection in circum.'stanccs where accejitance is of great im¬ 
portance. It means nut being liked by people, not being asked to play, not 
being allowed "in pco])Ic’s yards,” et cetera. 1 hi.s appears in 40 tu .‘tO per 
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cent of white children’s responses and in about 20 per cent of Negro chil¬ 
dren's responses, That there is an inherent, xinalteTable "badness” or "in¬ 
feriority'' in being Negro is the perception of about 20 per cent and 10 
per cent of the white and Negro children respectively. (''Colored are bad.” 
"Not as pretty.'*) 

The reasons for wanting to be white are mainly these reasons in reverse. 
White is a social advantage and carries with it the probability of beng liked 
and having friends (40 per cent tor both groups). White equals good or 
better (20 per cent of white children, 5 per cent of Negro children). AVliite 
is sometimes seen as good because "I am white.” 

In tlie relatively few instances in which affirmative answers arc supported 
by reasons, the "God-given” quality ("God made him colored”) of one's 
race and family ties ("His mother is”) are mentioned in a few cases. 

Where wJiite membership is rejected by white children, situational advan¬ 
tages (discussed earlier) account for most of the responses; whereas the 
Negro children, in most instances, do not explain their rejection of white. 

These responses, as well as the interpretation of the play situations in 
tile pictures, give extensive evidence that these children Jiave learned well 
and accepted many of the cultural conflicts and values regarding Negro and 
white. Many children have expressed them to a high point of differentiation. 
In children in whom only the vague beginning of awareness are apparent, 
these beginnings arc not different in orientation from the attitudes of their 
more "sophisticated” peers, 

H. Reversal of Barrier Picture as a Test of Conclusions on Race 

Attitudes 

The investigators were aware of the fact that the data on which these con¬ 
clusions arc based were obtained from picture stimuli wiiich emphasized 
Negro minority status (one Negro child in a group of white children, the 
Negro child on tlie periphery of the play group). This factor might .account 
for part of the apparent high degree of prejudice against Negro. To in¬ 
vestigate tills possibility, the Race Barrier Picture was reversed (one white 
cliild in a group of Negro children, the white child on the periphery). 
Nineteen wliite cliildren from the first grade in School 5 were tested and 
tlieir responses compared with the responses of first grade children in the 
original sample. 

Are the social perceptions and valences the same or now changed? Is 
consciousness of race more or less strongly revealed? 

Exclusion and rejection are not diminished by the change in picture struc- 
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tiirc. To “Will they ask him to play?” 63 per cent of the new sample ami 
67 per cent of the original sample say “no.” More racial rejection appears 
in explaining why the boy is not playing. This is seen as rejection coming 
from whites and Negro children in equal proportion on the new picture (in 
the original it was more rejection by the white children of the Negro). 'Fwo 
types of rejection appear in the illustrations below: 

"They (Negro) nskeil him N'vhilc) once and he said, ‘No.”' 

"They don't ask him no more. . . . They want to play witli die 
white boy, hut he don't want to play with them.” 

“They don't let 1dm play. . . . They want him to he rolorcd.’’ 

The structure of both pictvircs and the question asked [Will they (group) 
ask him?] unquestionably influence the response iti the direction of making 
the grovtp nccesssrrily the decision-iwakcv in the situation, 'rims, on the two 
pictures the frequency of the group’s determining and the peripheral child’s 
determining the structure arc indicated in Table G. 

TABLE G 

Original picture-—53% group detcrininiiig, 

23% individual 

New picture —52% group determining, 

27% individual 

However, when only the answers which give race as the reason for not 
playing are taken from the preceding percentages, the influence of miinhcr 
of children in the play group becomes less and the influence of race become.'; 
moj'e important. In the original picture, white group rejects in 48 per cent 
oi tJie ca.scs, Negro child rejects jji 2 per cent. In the new picture, Negro 
group rejects in 26 per cent of the cases, white child rejects in 16 per cent. 
It is still the group of children which is the determiner, but to a nuich 
smaller degree when group is Negro. 

In the valence questions the structure of the picture alters the rcsiiojiscs 
in ojie respect: The desirability of being Negro increases. When the children 
jdaying are Negro it is .an advaiitnge to be Negro (7 cluldren cf tlie 19). 
Five children of the 19 reply that the white child woiilil want to become 
Negro simply in order to play. Three also see the bo)' wanting to Ijecomc 
Negro in order to play, but at the same time indicate that it is better to be 
white. One even goes so far as to ■"'■'^rpret this as follows; 

"Yes, sometimes (be might vo ;o he colored), 'cauie lie wants to 
play." 

"This may be his (white boy’s) yard, and if it he can chase iliesc 
kids out." 


But 
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Being white (white want to be wJiite) is still perceived as more desirable 
than being Negro by 17 out of 19 children and the experiences and values are 
the same as those given on the original picture—Negro is bad, peculiar, to be 
feared: 

"He likea white people more thiiii he likes colored people. We 
have a little colored boy io our room (giggle, giggle)." 

"He is afraid that they'll kill him. He is afraid they'll Wave a knife and 
he don’t," 

The projections from the reversed Barrier Picture confirm the conclu¬ 
sions of the study: that the cliildrcn’s responses Co race reflect the adult cul¬ 
ture patterns of rejection and hostility toward Negroes. 



VII. CHILDREN’S SOCIAL PERCEPTIONS OE CATHOLIC, 
PROTESTANT, ANi:) JEWISH 

(Responses to Pictures on Religious Groups) 

The group belonging of the child may be defined with religious boundaries 
perhaps as sharply, at least on occasion, as with racial membership. Surely 
religious identification may involve the whole person as centrally and as 
deeply {15 race. 

The processes by which these kinds of self-identifications and attitudes 
develop have received relatively little scientific attention (in contrast in racial 
awareness) at the point of their beginnings in early childhood. There is 
little documentation of the meaning of religious differences to children, ml 
there is little systematic analysis of the effects on children of religious ma¬ 
jority or minority status. 

Certain of the problems in the study of religious groups arc identical with 
those regarding race; 

(fl). The culture in which the socialization of the child takes place is 
one in wliich religious as well as racial membership has social conseciuenccs. 
In our national culture today religious differences, however severe, do not 
generally involve social discriminations of the extent involved in racial dis¬ 
crimination. Within limits, dogmatic differences are accepted, and freedom 
of worship is conceded. Behind this formal or oflicial ideology, siiper.'^ti- 
tions about the "strange” beliefs and practices of other sects frequently 
persist and feelings toward otlicr religious groups may range from religious 
rivalry to hatred. In some areas, differences between rcligiovis groups 
may also be accented and made socially significant by differences in educa¬ 
tion, custom, or national background. How arc these cultural mores ami 
values communicated to the child ? 

(f>). The child's own "social ground" becomes defined in rcliginus, as 
well as racial, terms; and, sooner or later, it becomes defined in contrast to 
others different from himself. Group belonging is as much a part of the 
social ground of the child who belongs to no religion as it is fur tlic child 
with religious membership. For him, the diffcreiuiiitions in religion exist 
and his position is one of being different, of not belonging, with connoiaiions 
of good or bad. Experiences which are pleasant and which arc unpleasant, 
feelings of security and insecurity become linked with these group factors. 
How do these factors affect the young child'.s understanding and feelings? 

Further comparisons in the study of racial and religious group attitudes 
involve differences in the two areas: («) In c.xamining icspoiiscs about 
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Negro find white, it was possible to separate the perception of a physical 
racial difference from a social perception. Since religious groups are not 
formed on tlie basis of physical differences, are religious differentiations more 
difficult to learn, are they learned later than race? (i) Since religious 
diffevcnces are based on philosophical differences, are they less real to the 
child, of less interest because less comprehensible to him, more vague and 
removed from persons than arc Negro and white differences? Arc religious 
groups perceived in religious, philosophical terms? 

Tile data from the four kinds of religious pictures liavc been analyzed 
with attention to the preceding questions. The cognitive structure—the 
extent to which the social world is differentiated with respect to Catholic, 
Piotestant, and Jewish and the b.ises on which the differentiations are 
—has been analyzed fust. This might be seen as parallel to the data 
on the children’s ability to differentiate Negro from white and with what 
conceptual content. Secondly, the data on awareness of religious tension 
and the expression of religious prejudice have been analyzed. 

A. Children's Cognitive Structure of Religious Groups 

From three sources in the children’s responses, data are obtained on the 
meanings of religious group identifications: (<i) from the children’s recogni¬ 
tion of symbols in the Church and Synagogue Pictures, (i) from their 

ability to define tlic groups in answer to direct questions (Wliat does- 

mean?), and (c) from their interpretations of the pictures. 

Tlie number of children from the total sample who identify religious 
groups before tJic tester specifics a group in the Church and Synagogue Pic¬ 
tures is small. These numbers arc presented in Table H. 


TABLE H 



Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Initial Interpretations mention— 

On Synagogue picime 

6 

D 

19 

On Cluircli picture 

9 

0 

18 


Protestant never appears in response to the stimuli indicated (nor is any 
Protestant denomination nanred at this point). The children who mention 
Jewish .and Catholic do not represent a random group from the sample, 
^lost of them come from School 5, in a neighborhood in which there are 
many Catholics and Jews. Ten of the 19 children who identify Jewish on 
the Synagogue Picture are from this school, seven of them Jewish; the other 
nine are Jewish children from otlier schools. Of the six children mentioning 
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Cnthohc in inkinl responses to the Synagogue Picture, jive arc from Scliool 5. 
Catliolic is introduced as fi contrast firoiip to Jewisl,. Tlic same is true of 
the occurrence of Catholic and Jewish on the Church Picture. ('I'he child’s 
own rdigious group membership In relation to his responses is discussed in 
detail in Section VUI.) Children who make the idcntificatinns on their first 
response bring to tlie picture much more than mere recognition of tlic group. 
The symbols call up experiences and associations filled with emotional 
meaning, illustrated in the second grader who resjiDiids to tlic Synagogue 
Picture: 

"Vod said this was a game, but it is gelling Serious," 

It just came into my mind iliat these (the lioya on the corner cicross 
from the synagogue) arc Italian or Catholic boys mid they arc waitiiig 
to bent them ui)," 

Vi^hen group idcntificiitioiis are made by tlic tester, there arc numy more 
indications of familiarity. Identification of one group frequently evokes a 
response which involves another religious group. Thus, on the Mass Pic¬ 
ture, after the child has been told that "These are Catholic children coming 
from Mass," he may go on in his interpretation by bringing in Protestant, 
Jewish, Negro, and white. To these cliildren, Catholic and Protestant and 
(or) Jewish are seen as related or parallel religious differentiations. 'Phe 
frequency of this kind of differentiation is presented in Table 11. Protestant 
appears as a contrast to Jewish and to Catholic, but it is given primarily by 
Protestant children. Jewish and Catliolic are more frequently t)ie contrasted 
groups, 

Twenty-one per cent of the chilclrca in the course of tlie session identify 
their own religious group membership, by saying eitlicr ‘Tm Catholic" or 
"I’m not Jewish (Protestant, Catholic)." Several cliiJdrcn feel compelled 
to make this identification on five out of six leligious pictures. 


TABLE 11 

Groups Named dy Children’ ih Contrast to ioENTint.i) Groui's 
(Percentage of cin'fdrcn) 


Group idcntiBcd 
by tester; 
Group named in 
contr.ist;; 

Jewish on Synagogue 

Protestant Catholic 

Protestant 

Catholic on M.iss 

Jewish 

Itncc 

White children 

Catholic 

7 

19 

S 

7 

0 

Protestant 

IS 

IS 

22 

2 

2 

Jetvisli 

6 

21 

0 


12 

Negro children 

Protestant 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 
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The children's familiwity with each group was rated, taking into account 
the preceding dnta and responses to the definition questions. Ratings were 
made on the first picture in which the specified groups appear (Table 12). 

TABLE U 

KnowLEDCB Adout Reucioos Gaours* 

(Percentage of children) 

Amouni of 

knowledge re Catholic Protestant Jewish Christian 

Group tnemlicrsUip 

of children Np P C J Np P C J Np P C J Np P C J 


None S3 U 17 26 *7 43 57 S2 59 26 28 6 72 65 SI 39 

Vague 36 ,38 2t S6 13 32 27 IK 35 35 40 21 18 24 41 58 

Specific 10 30 34 15 0 15 12 0 4 35 29 50 9 11 6 3 

Extenaii'e 1 IS 17 3 0 10 4 0 2 2 3 21 1 0 2 0 


•Data on Catholic and Pcotestant from Mass Picture; data on Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian from Synagogue Picture. The categories are defined ns follows? A^o«f—Child 
sliows no indication anywhere in Interview of recognition of label; r<7i7«<?—There 
is a dcfinile nssocintlon but one which the child does not or cannot elaborate— 
thus CnthoUc is "achooV* or “people’*; S^eri/Ir—Child has not only a ilcfinhe osso- 
cintlon but in addition gives some elaboration or makes n specific tippUcation—thus 
“Catholic achool_ la wliere Sisters tench" or “my cousin is Catholic"; Extejuive^ 
Several specific ideas are given or a single theme is elaborated at length. 

The children have been separated according to their own group member- 
sliip. Catholic is the most widely known religious group, with Jewish 
a close second. The Jewish children have much more knowledge about Jew¬ 
ish than the Christian children. Christian and Protestant are terms un¬ 
familiar to most children, and they receive the fewest '‘extensive" ratings. 
Jewish children are, in a sense, as familiar with “Christian" as Christian 
children, tliaugh its meaning for them is limited mainly to "not Jewish." 
Fact.s about Protestant arc given about equally by Protestant and Catholic 
white children. 

Tlie greatest deviation among the subgroups in the sample appears in the 
Ncgio group, in which there is an almost complete absence of specific facts 
about religious groups. Tt is one kind of evidence (of which more is pre¬ 
sented later) that for the Negro children the most potent group factors are 
racial and tliat the differentiations and tensions along religious lines are 
dwarfed or obscured by comparison. 

TJic kinds of ideas associated with Catholic, Protestant. Jewish, and 
Christian are summarized in Tables 13, H, IS, 16. The large number of 
categories in each table demonstrates the variations in meaning of each group. 

Catholic is strongly associated ivith "Catholic school," and many of the 
elaborations of "Catholic" concern what goes on in Catholic school. It 
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TAM 13 

Resi'onses to the Question; What la Catiiomc? 

(Percentage of cUiUlrcu) 

Harrier Clmrcli Mass 

Picture PicUtte Picture 


Church; religion 

Learn about God; God's children 

Different from Protestant 

Like Protestant and Jewish 

Sisters; blnck and white gown 

Cross; cross locket 

Catholic school 

Catholic people; children 

Person identified ns Catholic 

Italians 

Americans 

Colored and/or white 

Good; nice 

Come Intc to school 

Catholic and Protestant don’t play togellicr 
Don't know 


29 39 18 

1 2 4 

1 3 0 

0 4 1 

4 2 1 

1 1 1 

38 2+ 35 

4 4 6 

1 I 1 

2 2 0 

0 1 0 

2 2 0 

0 1 1 

0 0 5 

1 I 0 

27 26 38 


TAHLE 14 

Responses to tiib Question: What Is Protestant? 
(Percentage of children) 



Harrier 

Cluircli 

Mass 


Piciiirc 

Picture 

Picture 

Church 

31 

37 

7 

Don't learn about God, Jesus 

0 

1 

l 

Learn about God; God made tliem 

1 

2 

0 

Christian 

1 

1 

1 

Different from Catholic. 

6 

4 

1 

Like Jewish and Catholic 

1 

1 

0 

Prayers, singing, preacher, cross on church 

2 

1 

0 

Protestant school 

13 

6 

20 

People; family 

1 

3 

4 

Person identified ns Protestant 

0 

1 

I 

Not Jewish 

1 

1 

0 

American 

1 

1 

1 

Italian 

1 

2 

0 

Colored and/or vvhitc 

4 

2 

2 

Different names; talk different 

1 

0 

0 

Good; smart 

2 

1 

1 

Get punished; something for being bad 

1 

0 

2 

Catholic and Protestant don't play together 

2 

0 

0 

Don't know 

35 

41 

6S 


is described variously by cliildrcn in different nciRliburhoods. Statements 
that children in Catholic school work harder, stay longer hours, arc taught 
by Sisters, have more severe discipline, and learn more give incontrovertible 
evidence of cliildrcn’s day-to-day discussions. 
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TABLE 15 

REsr^oNSES TO THE QuKSnoN; "WnAT la Jewish? 
(Percentage of children) 


Jewish Jewish 

Barrier Synagogue Holiday 
Picture Picture Picture 


Church; religion 

Sinner; don't believe in God 

Put God on cross 

Different from Protestant and Catholic 
School 

Holidnys and customs mentioned 
Have stores 
Jewish people 

Person ideiilified as Jewish 

Hebrew 

American 

White 

Colored nnd/or white 

In Europe, in Germany, Polish, Itniian, English 

Talk different 

piffcrciit names 

Look different 

Good; kind 

Ilnd; dumb 

Don't piny with Catholic and Protestant 
Don’t know 


3 H 4 

0 2 0 

1 0 1 

1 1 3 

4 ? 6 

6 I 13 

0 1 2 

6 12 16 

8 6 3 

0 0 0,7 

0 0.65 0 

5.5 Q 7.6 

0 4 1 

1 5 2 

14 9 3 

0 1 1 

0 1 0 

I 0 I 

1 1 2 

1.4 ,65 0 

SO 49 48 


TABLE Ifi 

ResroNSBs TO TiiE Question: What Is Christian? 
(Percentage of children) 


Church; religion 

God's children; love Jesus; believe in Christ; 

go to henven 
Christened 
Protestant 
Catholic 

Talk different: tnfk English 

Qciililc Italian 

American 

Chrisliaii people 

Person identified as Christian 

Not Cniholic 

Not Jewish 

Like Jewish or Itniian 

Goy 

Englisli 

White find/or colored 
Good; proud 
School 
Don't koQit 


Jewish 

Barrier 

Picture 

Synagogue 

Picture 

Jewish 

Holiday 

Picture 

8 

10 

10 

3 

1 

3 

0 

7 

6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

4 

6 

3 

4 

4 

5 

8 

54 

66 

61 
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"A Catliolic ia you arc white and you do arilluiictic and you do 
l^omcwork, I know nil aboul Calhoiic. \ou aec when you have clicw- 
ing gum, they put it on your nose, Kids tell tnc, In tins school when 
you have chewing gum, we put it in the wnMchnskct.'' 

"Catholic people go to school. Some of the people on my street arc 
Catholic. They know how to write and make houses and we don’t. 

All we cati make is little pussy cats and pumpkins," 

"When you’re Catholic you go lo St. Anne's School and have to go 
to church every morning. When they’re bad they liav? to slay in 
school till six.” 

Many of the responses refer to "CathoUc" as "church” or ii\ terms of 
religious belief or custom. Tlicy likewise sliow the iiifliiciicc of personal 
cxpcn’cncc. It may be the experience of the onlooker; 

"Catholic is when you have to go lo church and tell your sins and 
all. 1 do go to St. Anne’s with a girl on ray slreel. She’s Catholic." 

Or it may be the experience of a Catholic child for wliom it is the religion 
slie has been Eauglit: “A Catliolic knows all about and gives God )iis heart.” 

The children who have some perception of "Protc.stant” associate It mainly 
with the institutions of church and school, althotigli school is far less fre¬ 
quently associated witli Protestant than with Catliolic, Often, Protestant 
is negatively defined as "not Catholic." Public school, which is the "oppo¬ 
site” of Catholic school, is seen as "Protestant school”; and to Protestant 
arc ascribed particulai aspects of public school which contrast with CathoUc 
parochial school. A second grader says, "First thing (about Catholic is) they 
write in first grade. Protestants print in first grade.” Protestant religion 
is occasionally defined as different from Catholic in spccilic respects, such as: 
"Catholics know most about God. . . . Protestants don’t know much about 
God and don’t know about Jesus." This kind of response appears with tlie ad¬ 
vantage given to Protestants and Catholics ^vitli about eiiual frequency. 
There are a few rc.sponscs which define Protestant in religious terms not 
with reference to Catholic. Plicsc seem to grow out of the child s ex¬ 
perience, thus: 

"Protestant is . . . yo\i go lo Smnlay School ami when you get Jonc 
eating and drinking you go to Sunday Scliool.” 

"I used to go to Sunday School. Voii have lo sit down on chairs 
and you have to sing.” 

Catholic and Protestant, as labels attached to people, occur relatively in¬ 
frequently and usually without expressions of approval or dit^approviil 
Definitions of Jewish, on the other hand, differ sharply from those of 
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Catliolic or Protestant. Jewisl^ is attached to people and to people with 
certain characteristics—people who ave somehow foreign ( Jewish is in 
with Polish"), or who speak a different langnauge, or -who arc not "Ameti- 
can." Only on the Synagogue Picture is religion mentioned with any fre¬ 
quency and except for responses to the Jewish Holiday Picture, there are 
few references to or descriptions of Jewish customs. 

Descriptions of Jewish in many children reflect their personal experience. 
This seems to be the case in describing language differences between Jews 
and non-Jews; "Italian don’t talk like Jewish. Italian people when they’re 
old don’t understand Jewish people when they’re old”; and again, the case 
where Jewish children refer to pci-sonal experience in the synagogue, "Some¬ 
times the ahules give them parties,” or in Hebrew school, ‘‘I go to Hebrew, 
too; I go on Wednesday, after school.” 

Negvo children who define Jewish as "white people,” or as "Jewish holi¬ 
days means stores is closed and you can’t get nothing; people is mean and 
don’t want to open on some days," even more obviously reflect the condi¬ 
tions of their neighborhood where many of the storekeepers arc white and 
Jewish. 

A few Christian children show more or less distortion of formal religious 
te.nching. Thus, one child says "Jewish” means "sinner,” and another says; 

"Jewish is like Jewish people, like up in heaven they made n plan 
to kill God and God died for us, and 1 forget (his guy’s name, he wanted 
to give God a wife and money. Soldiers puc God uv a cave and God 
said, 'I'm tlic tore!’ and they didn't believe him and spit on his face," 

The term "Chtistiftw” is usually desciibcd in a religious context, though 
relatively few children recognise it at all. Sometimes it means being chris¬ 
tened: "They put water on your head when you’re a baby and pray for 
you.” Others speak in terms of belief or virtue: "Christians know all about 
God; they’re on their way to heaven,” and "Christians is God's children.” 
A few children see Cliristian as Protestant or Catholic and a few (Jewish 
children) identify it with "not Jewish,” “Gentile Itnlian,” or "goy.” A 
summary of the areas in which the religious groups are described (not 
limited to d.ita from the definition questions) is given in Table 17. 

Several major points emerge from the analysis of children’s cognitive 
structure of religious groups: Roughly three-quarters of the white children 
recognized and gave some definite meaning to one or more of tlie religious 
groups. In general, they are able to give more information about their 
own group than about other groups, but this difference is not great. Aware- 
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TABLE 17 

Description oik Religious Groups'* 

(Percentage of children) 

Personal 

charactcris- Description 

lies and 

social ^ ^ National Idenlifica- Ideas of 

inter- Religious Language racial tionof group 

action customs Scliaol didercnccti faclors persons rrrigin 

Catholic 11 31 43 0 6 7 T 

Protestant 1 37 10 1 5 4 1 

Jewish 58 35 0 10 5 5 1 

•Data on Catholic is taken from Mass Picture; on Protestant from Church Pic¬ 
ture; on Jewish from Synagogue Picture. 

ness of religious groups is miich lower among the Negro cliildrcii than the 
white children. The meanings of groups given by the children do not always 
indicate well-developed concepts or clear recognition of groui>!i. Indeed, in 
most cases, their facts, though correct in themselves, give an incomidcte and, 
if generalized, wholly erroneous picture of tlie group (for example, “Catlui* 
lies wear black gowns,” or "Jewish is Hebrew school"). 'The worlds of 
these children are not structured into three dominant religious groups of 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish (though a few children do exactly tJiis). 

The effects of religious identifications on the perceptions of social inter¬ 
actions and the affects and values attached to these idciuifications arc analyzed 
in the following sections. 

]J. Interpretations of Interactions on Religious Pictures 

The effects of identification upon the perception of interactions in the pic¬ 
tures arc varied. For many children, religious membership seems to have 
no relevance to social interactions and in their story themes on tlic pictures 
it is Ignored. When religious identincation appears in the interactions it 
is used mainly in the projection of group hostility. I his varies from themes 
with personal involvement in the hostility to the recounting uf group preju¬ 
dices heard or seen and the expression of values relative to being a member 
of one group or another. A few children describe religious groups in friendly 
interaction. 

1. Religious Symbol and Observance Pictures 

Interpretations of interaction on the Symbol and Observance 1 icturcs, 
after the identification by the tester, have been analyzed by considering («) 
responses to two questions Oil interaction ("What arc they going to do? nnd 
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"Arc tlicy frienJs?’’—Table 18); (i) expressions of feelings which occur 
aiiywlicrc in the responses on the picture (Tabic 19) ; and (c) projections 
of group tension which go beyond picture content in their implications 
(Table 20). 


TABLE 18 

Responses to Religious Symbol Picture 
(P ercentage of chUdien) 



Kdgn, 

1st 

Grade 

2nd 

Grade 

Total 

Synagogue Piahirc 

jj'lial are they going io dof 

Friendly 

19 

10 

20 

16 

(Friendly in group terms) 

( 3) 

( 0) 

( 2) 

( 2) 


14 

30 

44 

31 

(Hostile in group terms) 

( 6) 

(12) 

(26) 

(1+) 

/Irr they fiiciiils? 

Yes 

30 

23 

41 

31 

(Yes aiul in group teima) 

{ 3) 

( 2) 

( 2) 

( 2) 


29 

37 

40 

36 

(No and In group terms) 

(13) 

(16) 

(18) 

(15) 

Cbuich Piciure (Catholic av^d Protestant) 

/F/ini are they going la dof 

Friendly 

20 

17 

21 

19 

(Friendly in group terms) 

( s) 

( 0) 

( 0) 

( I) 

Hostile 

20 

25 

40 

29 

(Hostile in group terms) 

( 7) 

( 9) 

( 6) 

( 7) 

/Ire they friends? 

Yes 

63 

4+ 

50 

51 

(Yes In group terms) 

( 2) 

( 0) 

( 0) 

( 1) 

No 

23 

35 

39 

33 

(No in group terms) 

( 5) 

( 6) 

(11) 

( 7) 


n. The responses of about half of the children to ‘‘What are they go¬ 
ing to do?" are unmistakably friendly or hostile themes of interactions be¬ 
tween the two groups of children in the picturcSj with hostile themes out¬ 
numbering friendly themes in the proportion of about 2 to 1. Among these 
responses, a much smaller proportion express their friendliness or hostility 
in explicit group terms. Projection of hostility between Jews and non- 
Jews on the Synagogue Picture (14 per cent) occurs more frequently than 
projection of group hostility between Catholic and Protestant on the Church 
Picture (7 per cent). (Occasionally Catliolic-Jewish liostility is brought 
into the Church Picture.) 

The following excerpts will serve to indicate the nature of the themes 
of rejection and the kinds of group relations perceived by tliese children. 
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Tell Me About Thii Picture? (Syuagognc) 

"Tliey (two duldien) arc coming out of synagogue, and they ffour 
clilldren) Catholic,” 

I’Phdi Are They Going to Do? 

(Jewish child, second grade) "They (Jewish children) are going lo 
walk by. Not even going to say hello—caase they’re Calholit.” 

“They (Catholic) laugh at them (Jewish) because they go lo syna¬ 
gogue." 

JThai Are They Going to Da? (Chufch) 

(Protestant child, first grade) "Nobody will play with Ulciii if they’re 
not Protestant.” 

In the following there is the hint of the majority child’s seeing tlic jew- 
ish child £is trying to get acceptance but being turned down: 

JPhat Are They Going to Dof (Synagogue) 

(Pi oicstant child, second grade) "I think they arc going to figlu. I 
think the Jews want to make up. Hut not them (non-Jewish hoys). 
They’re (Jews) going to try to be friends.'*’ 

Neighborhood experiences are reflected in some of tlic responses: 

“We don’t like Je%Ys on our street. Sometimes wc fight Jews.’’ 

“Some Italians used to jump Jewish kids. Last time tliey got mixed 
np," 

To the question "Are they friends?” the children respond in very nnich 
the same manner as on the preceding question; the amount of hostility In 
terms of saying the children are not friends is consistent with tlic percentage 
showing aggression in explaining wliat is going on in the picture. Again 
there is somewhat greater rejection in the Jewish-non-Jewisli interaction 
(36 per cent say "no,” of which 15 per cent arc in group terms) tlian in 
the Protcstant-CathoIic interaction (33 per cent say "no,” of which 7 per 
cent are in group terms). Various considerations appear in the reasons w’itli 
which they support their reactions to the proposal of friendship: Some chil¬ 
dren wlio think of Jewish as foreigners or "people who talk different" easily 
find in this difference a reason for discrimination or a barrier to friendship. 

"They don’t wane to play with him cause they don't unilcrstaml )iim 
when lie talks.” 

Similarly, 

“No (they ore not friends), 'caiisi: they’re Polish." 

It must be emphasized, however, that although these perceptions (gen¬ 
eral neighborhood hostility or the "foreignness” of Jciws) may predispose 
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toward perception of tension, they do not in tlicniselves determine the nature 
of the interactions projected. Thus, 2 per cent of the children say that 
Jews and non-Jews, tliough different in some respects, are friends. One 
child says: "Yes (they arc friends). It doesn’t make any difference about 
the language.” 

Awareness of prejudice in the neighborhood does not always prevent the 
expression of friciidsliip. The child who says, “Some Italians used to jump 
Jewlsli kids," says later, "Yes (the Jewish and It.ilian boys are friends). 
I am friends with lots of Jews on my street." "Christians don’t like Jews. 

. . . Sometimes they play and forget all about if they’re Jewish or not 
Jewish.” 

h. On the basis of the child’s entire response on each picture, his feel¬ 
ings toward each religious group were rated. The distribution of ratings 
of feelings is given in Table 19. 

There arc striking differences here both in amount of feeling shown and 


TABLK 19 

Feelings Expressed Toward Rblicious Groups* 
(Percentage of children) 



Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Christian 

Rejection 

9 

1 

27 

3 

Acceptance 

14 

4 

10 

9 

Neulral 

41 

27 

28 

32 

Can't CInssify (no indi¬ 
cation of group menning) 

36 

68 

iS 

56 


*Cniholic and Protestant ratings from-Moss Picture; Jewish and Christian from 
Synagogue Picture. 


in the direction of the feeling. Whereas 37 per cent of the cliiidren express 
a definite attitude (positive or negative) toward Jewish, and 23 per cent a 
definite attitude toward Catholic, only 5 per cent show any feeling toward 
Protestant; .ind while botli Catholic and Protestant evoke more expression 
of acceptance than of rejection, the reverse b true of Jewish. 

e. Wliile many children express feelings toward religious groups, and 
allow group to enter into the social situation of the picture, a smaller 
numher of children indicate a consciousness of religious group tensions by 
going beyond tiie content of the pictures and by describing conflict between 
groups of people in society. The distinction between expression of feelings 
and expression of cultural conflict may be clarified by contrasting the two 
types of responses, In the first the child may say in effect that the children 
in the picture are not going to play together because some of them are 
Catholic and the others are Jewish, and that he doesn’t like Catholics. In 
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table 20 

Projections of Group Tension* 
(Percentage of children) 


Synagogue Picture: 


Church Picture,' 


Non-Jews reject Jews 

16 

Catholic reject Protestant 

2 

Jews reject others 

2 

Protestant reject Catholic 

1 

Mutuial rejection 

6 

Mutual rejection 

2 

Total 

24 

Total 

5 


•Ratings based on cbild's complete responses lo picture, Tliesc pcrceniogcs in¬ 
clude only those children whose projections arc tensions hclwceii specifically men¬ 
tioned groups of people— beyond the children in the picuire, 


the second, the child nmy give a similar answer but explain fiirihcr that on 
his street Catholics fight Jews, and they are like enemies. 

The percentages of children who show this consciousness of cultural 
pattern arc presented in Table 20. Jewish and non-jewish conflict is de¬ 
scribed in this way by about one quarter of the subjects, while Protestant- 
Catholic tension appears in only 5 per cent of the cases. 'I’wo examples of 
responses clarified in this way are given below*. 

{Jeioisfi child, second grade) "T am glad I nm Jewish. . . , f guess 
a lot of kids make fun of them (Jewish) and don't let them in their 
clubs, and they (Jews) don’t let them in their clubs either,” 

(Protestant child, second grade) "Sometimes other people's mothers 
don't like Protestant to play with Catholic." 

The responses with awareness of cultural patterns differ with regard 
to who is seen as maintaining the prejudice. This breakdown is given 
in Table 20. Protestants and Catholics are seen about equally rejecting 
each other; on the other hand, it is mainly non-Jew^ who arc seen as 
maintaining the prejudice against Jews rather than Jews against iion-Jcws. 
In the descriptions of the tensions it is not always clear where the child 
himself stands in terms of accepting the pattern he has described. Some¬ 
times he expresses feelings counter to the prcvaiiing sociid values and be¬ 
havior of which he is keenly aware. 

2. Religious Barrier and Non-Barrier Pidures 

The Religious Barrier and Non-Barrier Pictures are already familiar to 
the children in the setting of Negro-white interaction. Therefore, when 
the religious identifications are introduced, the pictures arc much less am¬ 
biguous than on their first presentation. Thirty per cent of the children 
say that the foreground boy in the Barrier Pictures is excluded fiom play 
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even before the tester has introduced a religious group factor. (Most of 
these children say that the excluded boy is Negro.) Since only 40 per cent 
give this interpretation of exclusion after religious identification is made, 
the projection of this type of interaction cannot be accepted, on its face 
value at least, as having specific bearing on religious differences. On the 
other hand, one may compare the relative susceptibility of each of the 
religious groups to interpretations involving exclusion. 

Exclusion of tile labeled child occurs with the frequency given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


On Barrier Pictures of: 

Caiholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Labeled child is excluded from play by 
Group membership la given aa a 

43% 

49% 

54% of the cases 

reason for exclusion by 

15% 

21% 

28% of the cases 


Discfiiuiiiation is most easily projected against the Jewish child. Al¬ 
though tile percentages do not differ markedly, the quality of the rejections 
is quite different for the different groups. In contrast to projection of 
hostility against Jewish, when it is projected against the Protestant child) 
it is frequently of a perfunctory nature—unelaboratcd, and seemingly a 
concession to the established structure of the picture. Tliis is not surprising 
■when it is remembered that few of the children show more than dim under¬ 
standing of "Protestant.'* 

Tlicrc are a few cases where liostility is seen as a necessary consequence of 
Protestant or Catholic affiliation. 

"Nobody will play wilii them If they’re not ProtcBtaiit,*' 

"There are a lot more Protestant than Catholic boys and the Protes¬ 
tant bo 3 ’S won't let the Catholics play.” 

rhe use of religious group as a reason for exclusion rises with age on 
each of the pictures: On the Catholic Barrier there is an increase from 
11 per cent in the kindergarten to 24 per cont in the second grade; on the 
Protestant Barrier from 5 per cent to 37 per cent; and on tlie Jewish 
Barrier from 16 per cent to 36 per cent. 

Ihc results on the Barrier Picture are consistent with the responses to 
the Symbol and Observance Pictures in indicating the extent and quality 
of the effects of religious identifications on social perceptions and attitudes. 
Religion IS a lecognized differentiation without relevance to pUy situations 
for some children for some groups. For others, it is a factor which draws 
the line of exclusion just as sharply as it is drawn by race, as demonstrated 
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by R minority of the responses to the Religions Non-Harrier Picture. So 
rigidly do they adhere to aggression against a group that they deny the 
structure of tlie Non-Barrier Picture and create from It a theme of exclu¬ 
sion. This occurs in 7 per cent of the cases on the Catholic Non-Barrier; 
in 1 per cent on the Protestant Non-Barrier; and in 7 per cent on the Jew¬ 
ish Non-Barrier. It is illustrated in the following test records. 

Jf'ivuA boy, kintlergarlcH 

WHAT ARE THESE Clin-DREU GOING TO DO? (ItcVigions Non-llarricr 
Picture,) 

"Just throw snowballs. All these Gentile children are bad; this 
Jewish boy is good. All these children (Gentile) put snow on the 
pavement. This Jewish boy cleans off all the pavements,” 

ARE THEY FRIKNDS? WHY? 

"AH these (Gentile) are friends, but not his (Jewish) friends.'' 

C. Valences of Memdership in Religious Grouils 

The effects of religious group membership on tlic interpretations of the 
pictures reveal, to a certain extent, the valence of cacli group for the child. 
The desirability of belonging to or not belonging to a group, however, may 
be derived from many other experiences and from values in other areas of 
his life tlian those relating to social interactions between cliildrcii on the 
playground, in the scliool, or on the street. 

The valences regarding religious groups may be expected to derive from 
many of the same sources as valences of racial group mcmbersliip—from 
extension of self-identification (i.e., I am Protestant; I am good; therefore, 
Protestant is good); from formal indoctrination; from the values experienced 
in the family; from direct contact with members or customs of the group; 
from hearing expressions of attitudes toward the group. 

Usually several of these factors work simultaneously to reinforce each 
other although sometimes, conspicuously in the case of the minority chihl, 
tliey may pull in different directions and produce more or less severe conflict. 

In asking the child to tell to which group the boy in the picture w'ould 
choose to belong, and why, the subject is at once indicating the relative 
dcsirabilit}’’ of the alternative groups and (more or less freed from the data 
in the picture) the nature of liis considerations in making tlie choice. 

Table 21 sliows the distribution of responses to questions on tlie dcsir- 
bility of group membership in each of the religious groups. In general, the 
ratios of yes to no responses are high whether one considers members of 
tlie group in question or non-members, Ihat is, there is a general rccep- 
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tivity to mcYnbcrship in eitKer of the pair of groups in the choice situation. 
Tills is the case particularly in the choice between Catholic and Protestant. 
It does not hold equally for the Jcwish-Christiati alternatives. 

In contrast to the ratios from the same questions on Negro and white 
membership there is relatively high acceptance of all the religious groups 
by non-members. This is demonstrated by comparing the reactions of non- 
nicinbcrs of each of the groups pictured as the minority in the Barrier 
Picture (Table J). 


TABLE. ; 


Response of: 

To: 

Yea 

No 

W^i'ikc cVihdufn 

Wovjid viVkhfc Wlte 

to be colored 

31% 

61% 

Non-Jewlsli children 

Would Christian child like 
to be Jewish 

42% 

46% 

Non-Protestnnt children 

Would Protestant child like 
to be Catholic 

44% 

38% 

Non-Catliollc children 

Would Catholic child like 
to be Protestant 

SS% 

27% 


Tlie desirability of membership in the tlirce religious groups may be com¬ 
pared by conaidcriug the ratio of yes to no on each of the four questions 
of belonging: For the children who themselves arc members of the group, 
the desirability of belonging always outweiglis the negative responses (Col¬ 
umn 1 of Table 21), (The exception on the Jewish Barrier Picture is 
discussed later.) Nonunembers of the groups respond in a similar fashion 
(Column 5) by saying that the child who belongs to the particular group 
probably likes to belong (he., children who arc not Catholic nevertheless see 
the Catholic cliild as wanting to be Catholic). There are exceptions on the 
Barrier Pictures. Compared with the other pictures, the Barrier Pictures 
have the effect generally of making it less desirable to belong to the excluded 
gi'oup. 

The idea of changing to another group (Columns 2, 4, 6 and 8) is ac¬ 
cepted with certain considcx'ations (discussed below) by the majority of 
children when the question of change is between Catholic and Protestant. 
The cliange between Jewish and Christian is more frequently rejected, when 
the suggested change is from own group [Jewish children's reactions to be¬ 
coming Christian, and Christian children’s reactions to becoming Jewish 
(Columns 2 and 8)]. 

Ill these valences arc reflected an awareness of religious prejudice. Each 
group (Christian and Jewish) sees its own as desirable (there are cxcep- 
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TABLE 21 

RcapoNSEa To "Like-to-Be" QuEsnoNa on Relicjous Pjcturks 
(Percentages of children)* 




Group 

mcincrs 

Non-mcmhers 

-— 



Cto 

C to 

Pto 

P to 

Cto 

Clo 

Pto 

P to 



beC 

beP 

beP 

be C 

beC 

beP 

heP 

beC 

Catholic Ma.ss 

Yes 

73 

51 

_ , 

61 

56 

43 

_ 

45 

(no meaning 
and omits 13, 30) 

No 

14 

36 

—■ 

26 

14 

27 

— 

25 

Catholic Church 

Yes 

67 

59 

59 

67 

73 

59 

68 

64 

(no meaning 
and omits 11, 14) 

No 

22 

30 

30 

22 

13 

27 

18 

22 

Catholic Barrier 

Yes 

59 

65 

88 

65 

61 

73 

66 

55 

(no meaning 
and omits 6, 18) 

No 

35 

29 

6 

29 

21 

9 

16 

27 

Catholic Non-Bniricr 

Yes 

65 

47 

— 

59 

64 

61 


57 

(no meaning 
and omits 12, 23) 

No 

23 

41 


29 

13 

16 

~ 

30 



Pto 

P to 

Cto 

Cto 

Pto 

P to 

C to 

C to 



beP 

be C 

beC 

beP 

heP 

be C 

heC 

beP 

Protestant Church 

Yes 

77 

64 

64 

60 

55 

50 

60 

53 

(no meaning 
and omits Ifi, 22) 

No 

7 

20 

20 

24 

23 

28 

18 

25 

Protestant Barrier 

Yes 

67 

71 

79 

71 

24 

64 

68 

44 

(no meaning 
and oriiica 12, 28) 

No 

21 

17 

9 

17 

48 

8 

4 

28 

Protcstnnt-Non-Darrier 

Yes 

74 

68 

— 

74 

56 

68 

_ 

56 

(no meaning 
and omits 13, 28) 

No 

13 

19 


13 

16 

4 


16 



J ‘0 

Jw 

Ch to 

Ch (0 

J to 

J to 

Ch to 

Ch 10 



be J 

be Ch be Ch 

he J 

be J 

be Ch bo Ch 

be J 

Jewish Holiday 

Yes 

68 

37 

53 

74 

46 

46 

56 

30 

(no meaning 
and omits 5, 37) 

No 

27 

SS 

42 

21 

17 

17 

7 

33 

Jewish Synagogue 
(no meaning 

Yes 

88 

35 

53 

71 

43 

45 

55 

34 

No 

6 

59 

41 

23 

23 

21 

11 

32 

and omits 6, 34) 
Jewish Barrier 

Yes 

34 

44 

44 

34 

37 

73 

64 

42 

(no meaning 
and omits 33, 12) 

No 

33 

23 

23 

33 

51 

15 

24 

46 

Jewish Non-Barfier 

Yes 

63 

25 

— 

38 

49 

52 

— 

44 

(no meaning 
and omits 25, 17) 

No 

12 

50 

“ 

37 

34 

31 


39 


*The children fire divided into those who belong to the group for which the 
picture is named, and nil who are not members of that group. The column 
headings abbreviate the ciuestions, “Is ihe Catholic child glad he is Catholic? 
“Would be sometimes like to be Protestant?" etc. The percentagea of Vch and >;o 
are the responses of chiMven who have indicated somewhere on the picture an 
undrrstnnding of the group identifications. The pcrt^fitagcs of “no meaning’’ (dels 
“omits” are those children (group members and non-incmhcra rcspeciiveb) who 
give no indication of vinJerstanding or who fall to answer the iinestion. 
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tions among Jewish children), but finds the idea of being part of the other 
group distasteful. 

1. E.vperieuces and Falues froju Which Valences of Catholic and Pyoiestant 

/ire Derived 

The expericitces and values which the children bring to the choice situa¬ 
tions appear iii the analysis of answers to the "Why” questions. In sup¬ 
port of their choice of Catholic general reasons such as “he likes Catholic” 
or "Protestant is good” appear for about 15 per cent of the children. -About 
20 per cent give no reasons at all. When specific considerations enter into 
the choice they stem from contact with Catholic parochial schools (about 
20 per cent) and Catholic churches or religious instructions (about 15 per 
cent), from experience of Catholic-non-Catholic social antagonism (about 
8 per cent, prominently in School 5), and from identification with Catholic 
or another group (5 per cent). 

Experiences and values relating to school and religion are sometimes rea¬ 
sons for acceptance and sometimes for rejection of Catholic membership. 
School linked with discipliae is negative; "No (the Catholic boy does not 
want to be Catholic). In Catholic when you are bad they hit you with a 
ruler stick.” When it is linked witli the instruction or customs in the school 
it is sometimes positive, sometimes negative. 

“Yes (the Catholic boy is glad to be Catholic), 'cause Catholic school 
is belter," 

“Yes (the Cailiolio boy would like to be Protestant), because he 
don't like to say his prayers in (he Catholic school." 

Values linked with religion are likewise both positive and negative: 

would I’ROTESTANT CIULD LIKE TO BE CATHOLIC? 

"Yes, If he kne\v about God he’d like to be Catholic," 

IS CATHOLIC CHILD CLAD HE IS CATHOLIC? 

"No, Because they have to go to church and they don't want to go to 
church." 

WOULD PROTESTANT CHILD LIKE TO DE CATHOLIC? 

“Yes. Catholic have more better churches because the Catholics 
bring more money, they go in the morning, afternoon, and after school 
and all." 

The prevalent idea that "Catholics learn about God” is always accom¬ 
panied by the spoken or unspoken assumption that this is a virtue in them, 
and by the implication that other religions which "don’t learn about God” 
are consequently not as good. Thus: 
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“If he goes fo Protestant lie'JI have a bla«;lf sin on his soul.” 

“Maybe lie goes to hell." 

The expression of social antaEonisms primarily between Catholic aiiJ 
Protestant occurs in the play situation of tJic Barrier Picture; more fre¬ 
quently it is seen as Catholic-Jewish antagonism. "No (the Catholic hoy 
is not glad he is Catholic), ’cause maybe there’s lot of Jewish kids around 
and they won’t let him play.” 

Valences of Protestant groups are already apparent so far as they arc re¬ 
vealed In the statements of comparison With Catholic. Relatively few oliil- 
dren express strong feelings cither of acceptance or of rejection. About a 
quarter of the reasons are nondescript: "They like Protestant”; "He likc^ 
it because his mother and family are Protestant.” 

Comparison with Catholic is frequent (about 20 per cent) in relation 
to school, religion and social role, with tile advantages and dl.s.idvanMges 
to each about equally divided: 

“It's jiist ns good as Protestant.*’ 

“I'm glad I'm not Catholic, ’cause they're had." 

“Because in Protestant school you don’t have Sisters; I like tcnclicrs 
better." 

Sunday School and church experiences are usually recounted with fav¬ 
orable reactions (about 10 per cent). 

2. Experiences and Values from fVb’ich Faiences of Jezoish and Christian 

Are Derived 

Unlike the responses to Catholic and Protestant, the responses on Jewish 
and Christian show a marked difference between the responses of group 
members and non-members. Jewish children place much higher value oci 
being Jewish than do Christian children (Columns 1 and 4); ami mem¬ 
bers of eaclt group tend to reject the idea of accepting membership in tlic 
other group (Columns 2, 4, 6, fi). 

The divergence between Jewish and Christian children appears again in 
the Individuals whose pattern of response expresses extremes of rejection or 
of exclusive valuation. The complete rejection of Jewish ("No, the Jewish 
boy does not want to be Jewish,” "Yes, he wants to Christian, Yes, the 
Christian boy wants to be Christian,” "No, he does not want to be Jewish ) 
appears in the responses of 8 per cent of the Christian children in response 
to the Synagogue Picture and 7 per cent in response to the Jcwisli Holiday 
Picture; it does not appear among Jewish children. Conversely, the pat- 
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tern of exclusive valuation of Jewish (yes-no-no-yes) appears in the response 
of Jewisli children (21 per cent on the Synagogue Picture, 11 per cent on 
the Jewish Holiday Picture) but not in the responses of Christian children. 

The Jewish children express themselves emphatically in choosing Jewish 
in preference to Christian. About 20 per cent of them accompany their 
choices with some variation of "I'm glad I’m Jewish," “I’m proud of it," 
“It's nice to be Jewish," probably manifestations of values developed in the 
family or in religious training, 

Jewish children refer to experiences in Hebrew School or synagogue or 
with Jewish customs as reasons for their choices: 

"Yes (these boys are glad they are Jewish), because they like to 
go to the synagogue and pray to God. And then when there’s cer¬ 
tain holidays sometimes the shulca give them parties." 

"Yes—because they have more holidays off." 

Jewish cliildrcn who regret being Jewish (there are 6 per cent on Syna¬ 
gogue, 12 per cent on Non-Barrier, 27 per cent on Holiday, and 33 per 
cent on Barrier Picture) give reasons which are no less emphatic than the 
reasons of the children who indicate positive valences, thus: 

“No—he don't like to be Jewish, I don’t like to be Jewish either." 
{Kindgisarleii.) 

"No—because most of Che kids are Italian." {Second grade.) 

"No—because he wants to get presents from Santa Cl'aus. They 
(others) do; they get Christmas trees.” {Second grade.) 

From the point of view of the non-jewish child there is divided opinion 
about the desirability of being Jewish. Those who say "yes" have frequently 
no way of indicating why, except to repeat that they like to be Jewish. 

Otlier children see group membership as something that “God made 
him" and, therefore, something one accepts. (This occurs for Catholic and 
Protestant, too.) This appears in elaborated form in the Christian child 
who sees the Jewish boy as glad he is Jewish: 

" 'Cause if God makes me into an Americnn he made him into a 
Jew. You have to be lucky in wbat God makes you. Sometimes he 
makes you into' a colored boy." 

This response illustrates much more than a reason for supporting an affirma¬ 
tive response to the membership question. It is an eloquent expression of a 
point of view of a “maiority" group child who sees himself as fortu¬ 
nate, on the top of a ladder of advantage; who sees a static and determined 
order of better and less good things to be. 
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The negative valences for Jewish stem from many considerations in which 
differences of language, customs and religion are seen as "not as good as” 
that with which the child is familiar. 

"Jews don’t learn about God- My fathei told me." 

"Better not to be ji Jew, 'cause you can eat whatever you want. You 

can have ment and milk.” 

These and similar references to customs represent one level of rejection 
of Jewish based on what might be seen as behavior or characteristics which 
can be presumably "corrected.” Much deeper is the rejejetion in which 

persons are perceived as “bad” because of group membership per sc_^with 

an inevitable, unchangeable quality about the badness. The negative valences 
of about 12 per cent of the non-Jewisli children is of the second type, sucli 
as "Jewish is bad” [and conversely for Jewish children, "Christian” equals 
"bad” (5 to 8 per cent)]. Particularly in the questions wliicli ask “Would 
Jewish boy like to be Christian?” and vice versa, these inberent qualities 
of badness, goodness, and better-than appear. 

Just one step removed from saying the person is bad are many children 
who project rejection of being Jewish, saying that “Jews don’t have friends” 
or that "other people don't like them,” in which statement there is the as¬ 
sumption that there is some reason for this social prejudice inherent in the 
group rejected. 

Perspective on the meaning of the data on valences of various group mem¬ 
berships may be gained by seeing them in the light of a series of hypothetical 
reactions which represent the range of possible responses. 

(ff). One could imagine the situation in which own and others’ group 
were sharply demarked and in which there was extreme in-group chauvinism 
coupled with strongly deprecatory attitudes toward the out-group. This 
situation slwuld be manifested in response to the interview questions of the 
nature indirated in Table K. 

TABLE K 

1. Does X (own-group) want to be AT? Yes— 

2. Would X like to be Y (olheis-gioup)? Yee— 0^ 

3. Does y like to be Y? Yes— 10% 

4. Would Y like to be X} Yes— 90% 

The response patterns of the two groups responding would be perfectly 
negatively correlated. 

{b). Or, one could imagine the valuation of groups to be such that 
different groups are respected, valued more or less equally, with variations 
in strength of positive valences. Responses in this case might approach the 
figures given in Table L> 
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TABLE L 

1 , Yes 75% 

2. Yes 50% 

3. Yes 70% 

4, Yes 60% 

(c). A third situation would be similar to the first, but in which group 
antagonism was accompanied b 3 ' a marked difference in the status of the 
groups concerned. In this case the high status or majority group and low 
status minority group would respond as indicated in Table Mj .assuming X 
to be majority and Y minority members. 


TABLE M 





Majority 

Minority 

1. 

Does X ■want to be X? 

Yea 

100% 

100% 

2. 

Would X like to be Y? 

Yrs 

0% 

0% 

3. 

Does Y like to be Y? 

Yea 

10% 

20% 

4. 

Would Y like to be .V? 

Yea 

90% 

85% 


The children’s j'cs-no responses and their reasons approximate, for a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the children, hypothetical Situation (b) with regard 
to the valuation of Catholic and Protestant. If a child rejects one of these 
groups he is not very likely to see members of the rejected group as rejecting 
themselves; in other words, he may have strong loyalties toward his own 
group and find much to reject in Catholic for example, but he nevertheless 
does not perceive Catholic children as rejecting themselves. To a great 
extent the valences—particularly the valences of the others' group—arc 
attached to the institutional characteristics or the customs of Protestant and 
Caholic; only to a small extent is there perceived an inherent good or bad 
in the group members. 

Jewish and Christian valuations approach (though not strongly) hypo¬ 
thetical Situation (a), of high valuation of own group and low valuation of 
the otlier group. The group statistics mask the responses of a few Jewish 
and Christian children who are perfectly represented by Situation (^i), and 
a hw Jewish children whose attitudes are represented in Situation (r), the 
beginnings of minority-group "negative chauvinism.” 

Mucli more than with Protestant and Catholic, Jewish and Christian (for 
some Jewish children Christian is synonymous with Catholic) valences are 
attached to inherent personal aspects of Jewish or Christian; many are also 
attached to custom and religion. 

By way of comparison, the parallel data on valences of Negro and white 
epme much closer to Situations (a) and (c) than do the responses toward 
any of the religious groups. 



VIII. THE RELATION OF INDIVIDUAL AND ENVIRONMEN¬ 
TAL VARIABLES TO CHILDREN'S SOCIAL 
PERCEPTIONS AND ATTITUDES 

Existence of the kinds of social perceptions and attitudes toward groups 
which the preceding data reveal leads,to the basic problem of how they 
are learned. It is not likely that the solution to this problem will come 
from the discovery of any single factor of all-detcrniining importance, Re¬ 
search which has set out to find correlations between attitudes and single 
isolated variables within the person or his environment has not met with 
great success. 

Like .ill learning, the perceptions of social groups and of the self as a 
group member develop in a field of interdependent relationships of jicrson- 
in-an-environmejit. A field approach which tries to see .it one tinre the in¬ 
teractions of factors of personality organization and of environmental stresses 
and experience offers the most promising approach to the problem of liow 
attitudes arc learned. 

This research was designed not primarily to discover the genesis of alti¬ 
tudes but rather to determine their nature in the early st.igcs of development. 
Therefore, the data in this study which offer clues to origins and influences 
fall far short of the ideal field approach. Certain tentative conclusions 
can, perhaps, be drawn from an examination of the variations In perceptions 
and attitudes whicli .arc correlated with differences in t))c following vari.-d>lcs 
occurring in the sample: (^r) The neighborhoods in which the schools .ire 
located. They represent different patterns of community life—in terms of 
group composition, economic level, and social custojns (see Section II). 
They do not allow a neat control of one f.ictor at a time; they furnish only 
six different community patterns, each with its own distinct features, (i) 
The age differences in the subjects. The children were selected from three 
grade levels, with an age range from five to eight 3 'cars. (c) AV.v differences, 
{d) The sample includes children of each of the racial and religious groui)s 
.ibout wJiom .^ttitudcs .^ntI knowledge lave been studied in tin’s research- It 
is possible, therefore, to analyze the effects of group membership in young 
children, especially the dynamics of minority and ni.ajority roles, (c) Per¬ 
sonality differences. Few data Were available on the personalities of tlic 
children. Limited case studies were carried out on a few children whose test 
records illustrated various types of responses to group awareness and prejudice. 
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TABL-E 22 

Kkowt,edce and Feelings About Racial and Religious Groups in Each School Sample* 
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A. Neighborhood Differences in Responses to Pictures 

The test results from the five schools (School 3 was not included in the 
comparison because it has only a kindergarten group) show varying degrees 
of similarity and difference in group awareness and attitudes (see Table 22). 

There is relatively little variation among the neighborhoods in the re¬ 
sponses of white children. In all schools but 1 and 6, which have 100 per 
cent and 94 per cent Negro population respectively, a high proportion of 
the children express hostility toward Negroes. The presence or absence 
of Negro children in the three schools appears to have little influence on 
the attitude of white children. Thus, in School 4, where 10 per cent of the 
school population is Negro, 61 per cent of the white children are hostile; 
in Schools 2 and 5, where there are 0 per cent to 1 per cent respectively 
of Negro children, 71 per cent of wliite children are hostile. The kinds of 
stereotypes about Negro do not vary with the neighborhood. One is led 
to conclude that racial prejudice is so widespread that the sample’s cliflfer- 
ences in neighborhoods do not alter the perception of white as “good” or 
‘'bad.” Nor do they alter the form of perceived social rejection and exclusion. 

On responses to religious groups, greater neighborhood differences appear. 
The degree of familiarity with and the kind of meaning about each group 
varj'’. In Schools 2 and 4, where Protestant-Catholic is an issue in the 
community (particularly in School 2), a relatively high proportion of chil- 
give some inhrimtion about these groups, Cathoiic and Trotest&ut 
are identified by contrast witli one another. Catholic means mainly “Catholic 
school” or “Catliolic church,” and Protestant is “church” and “scliool” 
(public), Jevvisl] is a familiar identification in Scliools 2 and 4, though 
there arc few Jewish people in the neighborhoods, Its meaning is chiefly a 
social distinction of people different in some respect—language, foreign, not 
American, et cetera. 

In School 5, there is quite a different meaning of religious groups. The 
neighborhood conflicts are in terms of Catholic and Jewish, not between 
institutions, but groups of people, and the children’s knowledge reflects these 
neighborhood characteristics; Catholic, for non-Catholic ciiildrcn, means 
“people" who are not Jewish or who arc Italians. Though 73 per cent 
of the Jewish children arc aware of Catholic as the out-group of people, 
only 22 per cent describe Catholic in terms of educational or religious 
practices. Jewish has the same type of meaning to the Catholic children 
of School 5; it is not Italian or not Catholic, 

That the Negro children give little information on Catholic, Protestant, 
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or Jewisli would, at iirst thought, seem strange since tlicj' arc aU Protestant 
children tliemselves, and since in the rvhite population bordering School 1 
there is a high proportion of Jews and many Jcivish-operatcd stores. In 
terms of perception, these results are readily understood: tire perceptual held 
is one of colored and white. This distinction is very slmrply drawn and 
differentiations within white are weak by contrast. Interview data sup- 
porting this interpretation appear on the Religious Barrier Pictures. After 
identifying the peripheral child as Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, the inter¬ 
viewer asks "What are these children?” and frequently the identifications by 
Negro children are in racial categories. Even in some of the other pictures, 
race is injected. In reply to the question, “Wliat is Jewish (Protestant, 
Catholic) ?” it is the Negro children who say "wliitc.” 

The feelings expressed toward groups in different neighborhoods reilect 
many of the same factors ns the information about groups. Only in School 2 
is any appreciable feeling expressed toward Protestant. Twenty per cent 
of the Protestant children indicate acceptance of or pride in their own group. 
The Catholic children from the same school who express leelings about 
Protestant (9 per cent) are divided evenly between friendly and unfriendly 
feelings. "Catholic" too elicits e.xpressions of affect from many in School 2, 
with more rejection (20 per cent) than acceptance (12 per cent) from the 
Protestant children; and more acceptance (20 per cent) than rejection (5 
per cent) from the Catholic children. The feelings regarding Catholic arc 
not very different in School 4, School 5 does not differ in amount of posi¬ 
tive and negative reactions to Catholic, but, as evident from tlic data on 
meaning of group, the rejection is in the context of Catholic-Jewish conflict. 

Neighborhood variations do not alter the ratio of liigh rejection and low 
acceptance of Jewish by non-members of the group. Even among the Negro 
children (Schools 1 and 6) who give almost no description of Jewish, the 
ratio is the same. 

The quantitative data on attitudes give the impression of greater neigh¬ 
borhood similarity than is gained in analyzing qualitative aspects of the 
responses. Here appears a most important difference, one of contrasts In 
the salience and vividness of group factors from one coimminity setting to 
anotlier. For example, in School 5 concern about Jewisli or Italian or 
Catholic is linked with daily experience; 

“I'm scared of kid%. There's a (Calholic) school called -. 

They are fresh from there. My boy friend ancJ I .are scared of ihcm,'' 

“I am friends with lots of Jews around my street.” 

“Catholic people arc no good. Some people just b-ue Catholic people. 
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In Schools 2, 4, and 6, though a clear idea of Jewish exists, it is more remote 
in the cliiid’s life, for l»e experiences little about Jewish at first hand. Simi¬ 
larly, t))c awareness of Catholic in School i (**Catholic is Catholio School/’ 
"Catholic means church") is apparently neither affecting the child’s daily 
life nor is ft important to him. Descriptions of scliool and church when 
they appear in Schools 2 and 4 tend to be elaborated with a quality of in* 
volvemcnt and valuation—Catholic school is good or it is bad and it is where 
certain things happen to you. 

From tliese data» some of the influences of neighborhood factors arc 
apparent. His neigliborhood is understood by the child in its social aspects 
as well ns in its more obvious characteristics of physical space, and the attl- 
tullcs and perceptions he expresses reflect the environmental situation in 
which the social learning has taken place. 

D. Age Changes in Responses 

It is apparent that the child’s social values and prejudices are not purely 
a function of age, even at this early level of childhood. One cannot say 
that the five-year-old docs not liave prejudices and that tlie seven-year-old 
or twclvc-year-old does. There arc, however, certain (Hfferences which appear 
in the comparison of responses from the kindergarteners and second graders— 
differences which arc cut across by individual and environmental factors. 
There is, in general, an increase with age in the percentage of children who 
express prejudices and who show an awareness of group tensions in society. 

Age trends in attitudes toward the Negro show a steep rise in rejection 
of Negro. The answers to "Will they nsk the (colored) boy to play?” is 
"No" in: 

43% in white kindergarten 35% in Negro kindergarten 

61% in ivhitc first grade +6% in Negro first grade 

75% In white second grade 60% in Negro second grade 

Elaboration of rejection of Negro because of race shows an increase as follows: 

34% of wliile kindergarten 48% of Negro kindergarten 

48% of white first grade 34% of Negro first grade 

61% of white second grade 43% of Negro second grade 

Projection of group tensions beyond the picture situation appears in; 


55% of white kindergarten 
57% of white first grade 
82% of white second grade 


30% of Negro kindergarten 
45% of Negro first grade 
49% of Negro second grade 
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Tile rise is not only rapid, but it reaches extremely high proportions in the 
white children. Tlie trend is upward for the Negro children too, though not 
as rapidly as for white children. The two trends represent finite different 
dynamic factors for each race, The increase in prejudice with age for 
the white children is relatively “easy,” for it encounters little opposition 
from opposing forces in the culture. The reactions of Negro children, on 
the other hand, involve opposing forces; forces toward increasing rejection 
of Negro, which are in line with the mores of the dominant culture (“I wish 
I was white”); forces which arise out of a need for self-acceptance ("Negro 
looks as good as white”); and forces toward aggressive retaliation against 
the whites. 

The age trends on expressed hostility toward religious groups arc U])ward. 
On the Religious Symbol Pictures, hostile interactions are described ivitli the 
frequencies at each grade level indicated in Table AT. The proportiojis of 


TABLE N 



Kindergarten 

lAt grade 2nd grade 

Between Jews and non-Jewa 
Between Ctitholica and Frotestania 

l+% 

20% 

30% 44% 

2S% 40% 

interpretations which use the group factor to account for hostility arc given 
ill Table 0. Analysis of friendly responses reveals no consistent ngc trends. 


TABLE 0 


Kindergarten 1st grade 

2nd grade 


6% 12% 

77o 

2fi% 

6% 

for liostilliy between Jews and 
non-Jews 

for liostiliiy between Catholics 
and Protestants 


The projections of religious group tensions beyond the picture situations, 
as in Negro-white relationships, indicate an increase in awareness of dis¬ 
crimination with age, 

, Aside from the quantitative age trends on race and religion, there arc quali¬ 
tative differences in responses. Increasingly, group labels come to be people, 
firmly and integrally a part of them. The first meanings of the labels are 
many times apart from people, and stand for small segments of experience or 
teaching which arc not incorporated into any kind of group concept. 1 he 
fragments may have strong feelings and convictions attaclicd to them, hut 
in general less so than when labels mean people, lypical of responses with¬ 
out strong Conviction are the kindergarteners who say! 
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"■Yeah (he is glad he is CnthoUc), because 1 i«c&s he ia." 

"No , , . because be wants to play." 

But, lest the differences just described be seen as wholly a matter of age de- 
Yelopnient, the responses of another kindergarten child, for whom Catholic 
and Jewish have already developed a basic belonging to people, are given: 

"(Vic ia glsull betauae Gotl made him Catholic,” 

"No (be isn't glad). I certainly wouldn’t want to be that because I'm 
Jewish," 

"Yeah. Ones vvliat’s Polish supposed to be r*oiish is glad, and ones 
what’s Jewish is supposed to be gUd.” 

T])e maturing of social attitudes and concepts of groups into a philosophy 
about groups is found in a very small number tjf the children. It is most 
frequent in second grade children. The following are samples of philosophy 
from second graders: 

"I like any kind—Catholic, Jewish, or any kind. Any kind of 
Protestant. Any kind of people except bad people like Germans and 
J-aps.” 

"Because as long they’re still Americans, it doesn’t matter what 
kind they are." 

"I like any kvnt! of kids. My boy friend U Jewish but I like bim> 
he is nice. Vic spends all his money nn me. Vie is a nut spending 
all Ills money on me/’ 

Such group philosophies appear three times in the kindergarten, four times in 
the first grade, and 11 times in the second grade. 

C. Sex Differences in Responses 

Theoretically, sex differences might be expected in social attitudes, de- 
riving from differences in social standards for boys and girls. If one were 
to assume such an iudaence, however, it would be difficult to predict the 
direction of mffuencc. Boys are, perhaps, freer than girls to explore the 
comnuuii’ty and thus become acquainted with its tensions and prejudices or 
become acqu.ninted With the people and reject the prejudices about them. 
On the other hand, girls, receiving more “protection" in the family, may 
also learn these prejudices but in the form of warnings and precautions. 

Boys and girls from the total sample have been compared with regard 
to the ideas and feelings expressed about each group (Table 23). Nowhere 
ai'C the differences large, nor is there a consistent difference between the 
sexes. The largest sex difference is in feelings of rejection toward Negro, 
This is a spurious relationship, however, since the proportion of boys and 
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girls differs for Negro and white children. (There is a larger proportion 
of white children among the girls.) Thus, the greater hostility toward 
Negro on the part of girls is more a function of race differences than sex 
differences. 

In sex comparisons on knowledge about groups, girls show a small un¬ 
reliable advantage. The kinds of information given by girls and boys do 
not differ. 


I’ABLE 21 

Knowli!dr£ and Feelincs About Racial and Relioious Grows dy Dors Am Girls* 

(Percentage of children) 


Specific or 

extensive information 


Rcicction 


Group 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Negro 

19* 

24* 

44 

S8 

5 

3 

White 

— 

— 

JO 

7 

38 

4 + 

Catholic 

28 

35 

7 

13 

11 

15 

Protestant 

7 

13 

1 

0 

2 

7 

Jewish 

2fi 

34 

25 

30 

10 

8 

Christian 

10 

6 

3 

3 

9 

7 


Toi' Negro, the percentages on knowledge indicate spontaneously oRcred ideas or 
concepts about Negro. 


There is little evidence in the data tliat, for the ages studied, awareness 
and attitudes about groups arc affected by special social sex rules and re¬ 
sultant need differences .issocl.-itcd witli sex. 


D. Group Membcrship Differences in Uesponsrs 

Membership in a group determines a number of important aspects of the 
psychological field in which the person lives. Whether it be his family 
group, age group, occupational group, or his racial or religious group, some 
of the effects of group membership arc the same; Being on tlic inside or 
outside of a group determines what certain kinds of behavior are pwssiWc, 
and what goals are accessible or inaccessible. Position with respect to a 
group influences the perception of one's surroundings, Similarly, many 
values of the individual arise from group mcaibciship and the valences of 
groups are determined partly by the individual's position, Avlicthcr inside 
or outside certain groups. 

The effects of group membership on the child may be real and considerable 
without his being at all aware of or concerned with tlie groups to wliicli he 
belongs. Such effects may be expected to the extent that his race or religion 
exposes him to a particular set of values and group of experiences and kind 
of relationsliips to other people. On the other hand, as observed repeatedly 
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In the preceding dnta, the child may be both aware of and concerned with 
his group-belonging. In many children group identification Is part of self- 
ideiUificaticm, and it enters into their evaluations of self and of others. 
Thus, a Protestant child responds, "Pm glad not Catholic. I m not 
going to be Catholic. They are bad.'^ 

Some of the effects of group membership are seen in the comparisons of 
data on knowledge and feelings expressed by children of each race and 
religion (see Tabic 12 in Section VII and Table 24 in this section). Per¬ 
ception of the surroundings varies among the subgroups. Each is most 
aware and most accepting of its own group. The ratio of own-group ac¬ 
ceptance to own-group rejection is about 5 to 1 (Table 24) for Catholic, 
white Protestant, and Jewish children. Negro children, however, give 
more negative reactions to their own race (22 per cent) than accepting 
(12 per cent). 

TABLE 2+ 

Feemncs Toward Racial and Reugioos Groups Related to Group Membership ov 
Chilorbn ; PercbntAcb of Childxsn Exp*es5inc Acceptance dr 
Rejection of Each Group 

Feeling toward Catholic Protestant Jevfish Chriatinn Negro White 
Ac- Re- Ac- Re- Ac- Re- Ac- Re- Ac- Re- Ac- Re- 



cept 

ject 

cept 

ject 

cept 

Ject 

cept 

ject 

cept 

jeet 

cept 

ject 

C/iilHreii 

White: 
Cntholic 

2S 

5 

3 

3 

5 

31 

9 

3 

0 

69 

61 

0 

Protestant 

IS 

17 

10 

2 

0 

40 

10 

0 

0 

66 

59 

0 

Jewish 

0 

21 

0 

3 

47 

9 

9 

15 

0 

71 

44 

0 

Negro ; 
Protestnnt 

9 

i 

Q 

0 

7 

22 

7 

1 

12 

22 

15 

22 


(FecUngs about Catholic nacl Protestant from Mass Picture; feelings about Jew¬ 
ish and Christian from Synagogue Picture; feelings about Negro and white from 
Race Barrier Picture.) 


Group identification is not an equally salient feature of the self for all chil¬ 
dren or for children of all groups in the sample, Jewish children seem mucli 
more concerned than cither Catholic or Protestant children. They describe 
their own group most extensively. Also, 44 per cent of the Jewish children 
project "Jewish" into pictures in which it is not identified by the tester. 
Sucli projection of own religious group occurs in only 20 per cent of the 
white Catholic and Protestant children, never in the Negro Protestant 
children. Again, by identifying themselves in the process of interpreting the 
pictures, the Jewish children give evidence of greater concern with group 
belonging th.'in Catholic .and Protestant children. Self-identifications (in 
religious group terms) arc made by: 
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49% of Jcwiili children 
30% of Catholic children 
27% of Tvhite Protestant children 
0% of Negro Protestant children 

Awareness of an out-group from whicli they arc set apart is also more 
frequent m Jewish than in Catholic and Protestant children. (Note the 
liigh recognition of “Christian" by Jewish children as something “not Jew¬ 
ish.’’) (See Section VII.) 

Doubtless, the intensified group consciousness of Jewish children is, in 
part, an outcome of anti-Semitism, which makes being Jewish relevant ami 
Important in many other areas of the child’s life tlian religion alone. It is 
probably the effects of anti-Semitism seen in the reactions of acceptance and 
rejection in Table 24; namely, that Jewish is the most rcjocterl group and 
the group rejecting most. The complete absence of positive response to¬ 
ward Catholic and Protestant from Jewish children and the high negative 
response toward the same groups are probably in reaction to feelings of 
being rejected. The high acclaim of own group in positive terms by 47 
per cent of the Jewish children and the equally strong rejection of own 
group by 9 per cent of the Jewish children may h.ive similar roots in anti- 
Semitism. 

Personal involvement in being Protestant or Catholic is far less evident ill 
the reactions of the children. Awareness of self as Protestant ap[tears almost 
exclusively in School 2, in. which identification with the group is made in a 
competitive manner of liking it more or of its being better tlian another 
group (usually Catholic group). Catholic cliildrcn are only slightly more 
conscious of themselves as Catholic, (Recall the selective factor in the 
Catholic sample in which are present only Catholic children who do not 
attend the Catholic schools available in the immediate neighborhoods.) lle- 
ing Protestant or Catholic does not, within this sample, affect differently 
attitudes toward Jewish, Christian, Negro, and white (Table 24). 

More than belonging to any of the religious groups, racial membership is 
seen to liave considerable effect upon the psychological field of the member. 
Most devastating are the results of racial minority status on tlic Negro 
children. It creates a perceptual field in colored ami white terms, which 
differentiations are dominant over all others. ( 1 liiis, Negro cliildren do 
not identify themselves with reference to a religious group belonging. 
Secondly, in the Mass Picture, the tester’s structuring of tlic situation as one 
of Catholic children coming to school is bmslicd aside by 12 per cent of 
the Negro children who say, in essence, that what is more important in the 
picture is tliat “they arc all white children.") 
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More tlifin religious membership) racial membership is perceived as mak¬ 
ing certain goals inaccessible; it imposes definite limits on play and friend¬ 
ships. 

The minority group phenomenon of “self-hatred" has developed most 
extensively among the Negro children, manifested in a variety of symptoms. 
There is seldom a reference to themselves as Negro and as feeling pride or 
satisfaction in being Negro. There is effort to emulate the white and 
poignant expression of self-rejection. 

AltJiough many clnldren who show self-awareness in group terms show 
also accompanying evaluations of "good" for own-group contrasting witli 
"bad" for out-groups (or, in the minority child, a conflict between this and 
the reverse evaluation), it is an error to assume that such attitudes of superi¬ 
ority-inferiority and of hostility arc necessary consequences of awareness of 
one's own group incmbeiship and of cultural diversities in race and religion. 
The error in this assumption lies partly in overlooking the kind of social 
learning situations in which the child’s awareness develops, in which he 
has opportunities to learn about group differences. He experiences cultural 
patterns of prejudice which do more than recognize the objective physical 
differences between Negro add white and the differences in religious cus¬ 
toms of Catijolics, Protestants, and Jews. Rather, tliese differences are 
brought to the child’s attention in a very selective sampling of situations. 
Negro is witnessed as the poor colored section of town, or Negro is made an 
important part of the report of a crime, or Negro is made a synonym of bad 
or dirty. There are few circumstances in which the culture links Negro 
with t)ie hivored or desirable. Simiharlj', Catholics, Protestants, or Jews 
are more frequently blamed for the bad state of politics, economics, or morals 
than they are appreciated or accepted as different in their own religious 
customs. 

Within the variations of self-awareness in the children in the study, there 
is further evidence that awareness of differences is not necessarily the cause 
of or sustaining aspect of prejudice. There is no correlation between tlie 
children's ability to diffcrcntiutc groups, his own or others, and the kinds of 
feelings expressed toward them. 

Among the subjects who specify their own group mornbei'ship, not all 
view it with attitudes of superiority. Thus, “I'm Catholic. Al (is Protes¬ 
tant). He’s my boy friend. They (Catholics) go to instructions and they 
(Protestants) go to church," nnd "I like any kind'—Catholic, Jewish, or 
any kind. Any kind of Protestant. Any kind of people except bad people 
like Germans and Japs," 
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Exaggerations of the group aspects of self-identity arc fovincl mostly in the 
children in minority status. It is not difficult to iindcrstiiiid the learniny 
which has taken pJace. If the child is excluded from play and is made fun 
of by other children, if his father does not get the job, if l»is family cannot 
move into the house they want because of race or rcligioji, it may be expected 
that group identity will become an important part of many more areas of 
the child’s life than those in which it is basically relevant. 

E. Personality Variables 

For purposes of analysis, the test responses have been the main focus 
of attention in this study. In the preceding discussions, the responses have 
been interpreted in the light of the social and psychological enviromneuts in 
which they occur. It is important, also, to look at these data as part of a 
child if one is to understand the role of group factors anil social attitudes in 
the life of the individual. For the latter purpose, a miinbcr of children were 
selected for individual study. They were chosen on the basis of tlicir test 
responses: (<z) children whose responses indicate awtireness of groups with¬ 
out prejudices toward them, (&) children who express hostility toward one 
or more of the groups, (r) children whose attitudes arc not crystalH»td, 
contain some contradiction or ambivalence, (d) children for wluini group 
factors constitute an area of conflict or anxiety. 

In addition to test interviews, personal data were obtained on tiic child’s 
relationships in the home and school. The sources of data on the home were 
an interview with the child’s mother and the child’s drawings of his family. 
Both were obtained by the teacher. The interview with the mother con¬ 
cerned her feelings toward the child; her description of liis personality; )jcr 
hopes, disappointments and irritations atuclicd to the child; the family at¬ 
mosphere; and the child's role in the family. The child's drawings some¬ 
times supplied additional data on his perceptions of lu's hmiilj’ and }m 
rdlc in it. Data on the child in school consist of the Icaclicr’s personal 
reaction to him and her perception of his role among his chissiuate-!. 

The data have been treated as case studies with «<i attempt .it tiu.ifttit.it/fc 
analysis. Six cases arc presented, in which interpretations .ire m-ide uf the 
interrelations of child personality, home, schtiol, and neighborhood f.ictors as 
they relate to current theories on tile devciopinent of attitudes and prejudice. 

1. Case (if John 

In the case of John, the patterns of social perceptions and attitudes con¬ 
cerning groups are very evidently rooted in and consistent witli the child s 
personality and the social environment in which he lives. 
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John is 7 years, 4 months old, in the second grade in School 5. His 
family is Catholic, of Italian descent. His teacher describes John as not 
outstanding in the classroom, generally cooperative, ''well-mannered" and 
pleasant in his reactions toward her, only moderately congenial in his rela¬ 
tionships with his classmates. 

The interview with John’s mother and his drawings of his family are 
more revealing of John’s personality. Father and mother, five-year-old 
sister and John form the family group. Both parents work, but one or the 
other is usually able to be at home when the children are not in school. 
Jolin’s teacher had arranged to interview John's mother at home in the 
evening in order not to interfere with Mrs. M's work schedule; however, 
Mrs. M. was so alarmed by the teacher’s request for an interview and so 
anxious lest John had "done something wrong" that she took a few hours 
off from work to come to school. Mrs. M spoke about John with both 
interest and love, describing his play, his love of music, and the good times 
the whole family has together; they go to movies and picnics and every 
evening after dinner, they sit and talk and play games. When John had 
trouble with arithmetic, they made up a number game to play. 

But with all the apparently good home situation, Mrs. M’s basic anxieties 
concerning her child soon appear and dominate her interview. To her, John's 
sliyness is his great problem. 

I wish he would be more forward. ... Of course, maybe it’s good. 

He’s not fresh or braaen, but he’s so sensitive and cries so much, 
lie and lirs sister are always arguing. She’s very forward and lie’s 
just ihe opposite. He is very bashful. He’s sensitive. She will stand 
up for her rlglits Hrd for those of her brotlier, too, but John never 
fights bncit or tries to show liia point of view. He just goes up to his 
room and cries, Lnter, if he has done something wrong and been 
scolded for it, he’ll come bnck end apologize. 

This intragressive reaction to implied threats of rejection from his mother 
and John's concern about "wrong” are probably associated with the religious 
precepts he ]>as been taught: “John knows right from wrong. ... If John 
sliould do something wrong, his sister wiW tell him 'God will cry.’ ” It 
may derive to some extent from parental anxiety lest the children do some¬ 
thing wrong: 

'‘He’ll never take anything—even around the house He always 
asks if he may have a piece. . . . When I asked him if he had done 
something wrong (with reference to interview requested by the teacher) 
he said, ‘I wouldn't steal. That's bad.”' 

In thn mother's accounts of John’s social behavior, there appears a general 
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inhibition of aggression toward others, guilt feelings about aggression which 
are expressed, and a generally timid, fearful attitude about lumsclf, coupled 
with an eagerness to do the right thing and to be accepted. 

John’s drawings of his family confirm some of the mother’s accounts of 
the family and John’s role in it. On the first of two drawings, John draws 
large, bright figures of his father and sister. His mother is drawn in black. 
He represents himself in a thin, pale brown, shadowy form, without features 
or distinctness of any kind. He is only one-quarter the size of the figure of 
his younger sister. He places himself next to his father, cotnmeiiting on 
his father's bravery and strength, and his own fears. In a second drawing, 
two Weeks later, the family is pictured on one of tlicir picnics. Agaiu, the 
father and sister dominate the scene and John appears agaiji as smallest and 
having only an indistinct brown outline. 

The test responses reiterate the personality patterns defined in the home 
and school. They constitute another area of insecurity. One is impressed 
(a) by the tremendous awareness and extensive differentiations of social 
groups and (/») by the anxieties engendered by a conflict of values with 
respect to group relations, John is not only responsive to tlie group identifi¬ 
cations given by the tester, but himself introduces German, Japanese, Irish, 
and American references. On the Mass Picture, given only the group 
label "Catholic," John creates his own distinctions of Jewish, Irish, and 
It.ilian. He is keenly aware of all the variations of group hostilitic.s, and 
he is familiar with many beliefs hostile to the groups coiicenicd. At the 
same time, he speaks seriously of the general maxims that "it is not nice to 
fight" and "one should be kind to everyone.*' His own personal sensitivity 
to rejection makes him particularly sensitive to the effects on otliers of exclu¬ 
sion because of group membership. 

In the Race Barrier Picture, he mentions an incident of "a little colored 
boy who killed a white boy with a knife” and reveals consciotisncss of group 
tension in such statements as (the colored boy isn't playing) "because they 
won't let him piny. If he was a white boy, they would let him plaj'.’* At 
the same time, he allows for the possible desirability of being colored; "Some¬ 
times they want to be a colored boy to be lough if he gets into a fight. He 
objects to white exclusiveness: "Even if he is colored they r/iordd let liim 
play." And he expresses forcefully the feeling of the rejected colored boy: 
"Sure (the colored boy will ask the whites to let him play) ! Hcc.-iuse lie 
wants to play with them. He don’t just want to stand and watch them! 

Similarly, on the Synagogue Picture, he mentions beliefs liostile to the 
Jews ("Some think the Jews killed God") and tensions between Jews and 
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Italians ("If these arc Italians, they wouldn’t like these”). He denies his 
own belief in the stereotype and says; "I think the Romans killed God.” 
However, ojic is led to suspect a real personal anxiety in the area of Jewish 
and Italian relations, for again and again without direct stimulation, these 
groups are projected into the pictures, hostile and friendly interactions alter¬ 
nating, moral precepts punctuativrg the interpretations. Thus: 

Would these children saraetimes like to l»e Protestant? 

"You See if ihey’s a lot of Jewish people, weil, aay there’s only 
one Jcvvisli boj', and nil these people were Ittillans and they would 
call him dirty names and then more Jewish families come in from 
tile country and die Italians moved out, and thetj there would be more 
Jcirisli buys than Italians, and then they would call him names too, 

. , . They (the ciiiidrcn) would play, but you know, some* people don’t 
like other people. , . . They should be friends.” 

Throughout his interviews, John alternates from dispassionate observer 
to participant and sympathizer. Pie quickly refutes all expressions of aggres¬ 
sion with a hasty rc-affirmation of the "right.” In John’s case, the impact 
of contradictory cultural values is draintatizcd: the influence of the home's 
conscious training in moral precepts and the influence of social group mores 
which enforce exclusiveness and rejection (recall the characteristics of Neigli- 
borijood 5). Involvement in conflicting social Values is not infrequent in 
the process of socialization and is inevitable so long as the culture in which 
children arc brought up maintains double standards for ideals and practices. 
Ill John's circumstances, cliildren of quite different personalities from his 
would also experience conflict. Differences in resolution of the conflict and 
in effects of the conflict would be expected according to differences in the 
life situations of each child. The importance which this area has for the 
child, his own experiences with group prejudice, the satisfaction or punish¬ 
ments which he has experienced from, behavior in line with either set of 
values, and the sources from which the conflicting values derive would 
influence tlie child's rc.sponse to the conflicts. 

All already insecure child such as John is not likely to find the resolution 
easy, One might hazard the prediction that his behavior and attitudes 
toward groups will be dictated by the demands of the immediate situation 
in order to avoid taking a stand different from the others; and will not, 
therefore, be following consistently one set of values. Or perhaps, as in liis 
present daily behavior, withdrawal from problems will be John’s main method 
of meeting problems of group life. 
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2. C^se of Donald 

Donald was selected from the sample because he shows an awareness of 
group differences—Negro, white, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—and a 
familiarity with some of the customs governing group relations. His per¬ 
sonal involvement either is small or is successfully concealed during the 
interviews. His reactions are so completely lacking in feeling as to suggest 
a guarded reserve in all pertaining to tlic interviews. Don«ld responded 
to pictures and questions in a serious, conscientious manner, ansivering each 
question in testlike fashion, neither hesitating nor omitting. 

Donald, 6 years, 9 months, is a Negro child in the first grade of School 6. 
The teacher’s description of Donald coincides with that of liis mother 
which follows. She says that he is very well liked by all the children in 
his class; he is cooperative and generally unaggressive. 

Data on his liome and school life are illuminating backgiouiul for inter¬ 
preting the interview behavior. Donald's iiiotlicr, who seemed very happy 
to be interviewed by the teacher, talked at great length. Her sole interest 
apparently is her children and tlicir welfare. She explained that two years 
ago she separated from her husband and moved her family from South 
Carolina to Philadelphia. There are five sons, of whom Donald is the 
youngest. They all live with Mrs. J’s sister. The family is supported by 
a monthly allotment from the oldest sou, who is in the Navy, and Mrs. J 
is a part-time domestic worker. 

Mrs. J stressed how ffood her children are and how hard she works to 
keep them "clean and decent." Donald is described as especially good, and 
loved by all the children on the street, fler stress on "^' 0 Di/'’ncss seems to 
be synonymous with obedience. 

"When Donald comes home from school," she says, "he gets something 
to eat and then practices writing numbers or words. That's my rule! 
Then he goes out to play but not too far from the house." 

Mis. j boasts that for a whole year after they had moved to this relgh- 
borhond Donald never went as far as the corner by himself. 

She fears corner gangs and is trying to keep her boys from that kind of 
influence. In fact, she feels that it is a blessing tliat her baby girl died 
because she would worry even more about a girl in tliesc times. h)ic feels 
she can bring up her children properly herself, .nnd it is "other bad children 
who teach them wrong things.” When she felt that her husbands drunken¬ 
ness was a bad influence, she left him, because she wants hei children to 
learn to be honest and decent. 
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All the boys stn.y in at night, read and listen to the radio stories. She 
says her 12-ycar-old son has memorized much of the Bible and she is very 
pjoud oj that accomplishment. The boys all go to Sunday School twice 
each Sunday. 

In her concern for her children’s welfare she has limited her working 
days away from home to three. "So I can have time to wash and iron for 
my family and supervise their home life.** 

The only significant feature of Donald’s family drawings is inclusion of 
the father, even though he is constantly derogated by his mothev ("He's a 
drunkard”) and has not lived with the family for several years. In both 
drawings, Donald presents the family members in sizes tliat are proportionate 
to their age differences. 

Returning to Donald’s interview responses, his "good” behavior is con¬ 
sistent with the standards of good from his home. His perception of Negro- 
white relations is clear: (The boys arc not asking him to play on the Bar¬ 
rier Picture, nor will lie ask them) "’cause he’s colored and they won’t 
let him"; (on tlic Non-Barrier Picture, the children arc not friends) " ’cause 
one of them is colored.” The rigidity of the racial exclusion leads to waver¬ 
ing preferences of belonging to Negro or to white group. (He’s glad he’s 
colored) " ’cause he don’t want to play with them” (white children); (He 
wishes he were white so) "he could play”; (Sometimes would the colored 
boy like to be someone else? Yes) "Sometimes he like to be wJiite.” In his 
conflict and in liis awareness of white exclusion of Negro, Donald 
expresses no animus toward whites. It seems likely that some of his mother’s 
fears about her boys going too far down the street or getting into trouble 
would be linked with racial problems. That race is not mentioned in the 
interview is probably because the teacher is white. The hard and fast 
separation of Negro and white children which Donald projects into the 
pictures may rcllect his mother’s warnings. 

Unlike 50 many of the Negro children in the sample, Donald lias aware¬ 
ness of and information about religious groups. He associates Jewish with 
religion and Catholic with Catholic school, Protestant church with "praying, 
singing, reading the Bible,” and Christian with "preaclicr.” The religious 
emphasis in the home no doubt accounts for his familiarity. He expresses 
no personal feeling for or against these groups but indicates awareness of 
unfriendliness among children because of these differences; thus, Question: 
"Arc they friends (Jewish and Christian children)?” Response: "No, 
'cause two’s Jewish.” Similarly he describes being Catholic as a barrier to 
friendly relations with non-Catholics. 
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If the control and protection supplied by Donald’s mother is as complete 
as it appears in her interview, she may have circumscribed a "safe” area in 
which Donald can move without meeting the conflict of race at first jjnnd. 
Tliis would perhaps account for the awareness yet relatively little personal 
involvement which are shown in the interviews. His mother’s love appar¬ 
ently supplies a security which her protective control could never provide. 
For the time being, at least, she has succeeded in keeping at a minimum 
any insecurity that stems from racial prejudice. 

3. Case of Richard 

Richard is a contrast to John botli in group attitudes and personality. 
Richard is in the first grade in School 2. He is one of the oldest chiidren 
in his class (7-9) and his rating on a group intelligence test is low average. 
His teacher describes him as most uncooperative, hostile, .inti unpopular 
among his classmates. The tester notes on tlie interview record that he Is 
a "dead-end! kid” type, He was chosen for individual study because of the 
uninhibited hostility and aggression which he expresses throughout Ids inter¬ 
pretations of the pictures. His aggression is general as well as being con¬ 
strued in group ternhs. Even the theme of the "rapport" picture (child with 
hands covering face, standing slightly apart from three other children) is 
a hostile one; "The children have hit the boy who is crying," There ate 
certain prominent characteristics in Ridwrd’s aggression themes. There is 
always the victor and the vanquished, never evenly matclied coinbatants, 
The Barrier Pictures fall strictly into a structure of a majorit)' group which 
excludes or aggresses, and the lone child who is excluded or submits. With 
little variation, his aggression is overt and physical. He finds pleasure in 
fighting ("I like to fight. I fight myself.’*) His identification is always 
with the aggressor. 

His utilization of group labels as convenient handles for provoking lio-st/lc 
behavior is almost compulsive in nature. In. response to the Race Barrier 
Picture, Richard immediately perceives and comments on the /act th.it tl»c 
foreground boy is colored. When the tester says, "Tell inc about this boy, 
Richard replies, "He's Jumbo. You can always tell by his hair,’ and [ic 
continues, "(He isn’t playing) 'cause lie's not like those. He comes from 
the jungles." When the tester confirms the identification of the boy as 
colored and asks about the desirability of belonging to one race or the other, 
Richard indicates there is unequivocal advantage in being white and dis¬ 
advantage in being colored; he sees the barrier of race as established and 
maintained by the whites, "They don’t like colored kids to play with them,” 
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and he gives no evidence of sympathy for the colored child, although lie 
says, "Yeah (the colored boy would like to play)-” The forcefulness of 
Ricliard’s race prejudice is indicated by his reorganization of the Race Non- 
Barrier Picture wliich shows a colored child playing -with three white 
children. He describes the picture in these words: ‘‘He’s a little black 
Jumbo. He ain't playing 'cause they don’t like him.” 

Richard's attitude toward Je^vs, as well as his general exultation in vio¬ 
lence, is exemplified in the following responses to the Synagogue Picture: 
“No, the Jewish boys don't like to be Jewish because the Protestant kids 
don’t like Jewish . - . those kids over here (Protestants)i are going to beat 
those (Jewish) kids up, because they don’t like Jewish. I could beat 
all those kids up." His emphasis on the excludcdness of Jews appears again: 
“Tliey don’t be able to play with anyone else; they won’t be able to get 
no boy friends." 

Protcstant-CathoUc relations are also perceived as laden with antagonism, 
which proceeds mainly from the Protestants. On the Catholic Barrier 
Picture, immediately after the tester explains that the foreground boy is 
Catholic and that the other children arc not Catliolic, Richard interjects 
the statement, "They're Protestant. I'm Protestant." He continues by pro¬ 
jecting religious membership as a barrier to the Catholic boy’s playing. Even 
in response to the Religious Non-Barrier Picture, Richard does not relax 
his hold on exclusiveness. He says, “No (the little boy is not glad he's 
Catholic). He likes to be like them and go to tlie same church and school 
and all," and "No (the four children are not friends), ’cause one’s Catholic 
and the other three ain’t." 

The personal data on Richard outside the testing situation confirm the 
picture of a hyperactive and highly aggressive child, but there is inadequate 
evidence on the sources and meaning of the aggression. His home has in 
it a number of sources of insecurity. The parents were separated for three 
years, during which time Richard’s raotlter worked and his grandmother 
assumed responsibility for him. At present, the three children and the par¬ 
ents share the home of the grandparents. When Richard’s mother resumed 
her parent role she found it necessary "to teach him what was right and 
what was wrong” because the grandmother had allowed Richard to do ns 
he pleased. The mother-grandmother friction apparently continues in the 
present, for the mother commented resentfully that "She (grandmother) 
never leaves any of the other children come in and play with my children 
so they have to play outside." 

Though the reasoning is mainly negative, there is nothing in the inter- 
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view with the mother which suggests a close and warm rclatiojiship with 
her child or feelings of satisfaction In his behavior or .icliievcmcuts. Rather, 
she selects to tell about him: '7 lite to go to the movies ... but not 
Richard or (Iiis sister). They never go. They like to play; that's all they 
got on their mind all the time. . . . When we have tlic radio on, Ricli-ird 
talks all the time. He never listens to that.** 

Assuming that Richard’s aggression is the consequence ol frustrations at 
home and at school, his hostility toward groups, expressed in the interviews, 
may be regarded as displaced aggression. In choosing Negroes, Catholics, 
Protestants, or Jews as substitute objects, he has selected a hrin of aggres¬ 
sion which is not suppressed in his environment. As illustration of the scape¬ 
goat theory of prejudice, Richard's case is one among a number of cliiidrcn 
studied in whom personal insecurities and frtistrarions correlate with a high 
readiness to aggress against out-groups. That this theory is insufRcicnt, 
however, either as an explanation for how the prejudice arose or as an 
answer to questions of therapy or change of prejudiced bcliavior, may be 
inferred from examination of data from the total sample; (^) Hostile group 
attitudes do not always appear in children who seem to be insecure or mal¬ 
adjusted. Hostile attitudes occur in children who appear to be happy and 
secui'e in home and school, (1) Recalling the very high proportion of chil¬ 
dren who express hostility toward groups, it would be necessary to assume 
frustration and need for substitute objects of aggression by most children. 
Further, it would be necessary to assume that in the derogation of and 
expression of hostile feelings against groups, there is obtained substitute value 
or catharsis. 

Instead of interpreting the expressions against groups as real aggression 
on the part of the child, the possibility exists that the child's statements that 
"niggers arq tough” or "dirty,'' that "Protestants go to Hell,” and so on .ire 
learned first essentially without an element of hostility so far as tlie cliild is 
concerned. He learns them as part of the nature of things in the world, 
just ns he learns to avoid the dangers of city traffic, stray dogs, strange men, 
and to evaluate noisy behavior in church or bringing riiud on his mother 3 
carpet as bad. If this is the case, therapy must deal with more than the 
child’s frustrations or specific personal needs. Fids is not to deny the like¬ 
lihood of evolution of some or all group derogations into acts of aggicssion 
and, as such, the theory of frustration and aggression is again important. 
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4. Case of Mary 

Mary's interviews contain a minimum of aggression and hostility, and 
at the same time show imagination in interpreting the pictures as well as 
recognition of the group identifications. 

Mary is a big girl for her seven years and in the second grade at School 2. 
She is Protestant, she identifies her mother as Protestant, but does not recog¬ 
nize herself as such. Whether Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or Negro is 
introduced into the picture, her initial tl\cmes of play and friendship are un¬ 
altered, except that the group identification may be incorporated into her 
stories. Group differences are certainly not seen as affecting play among 
children. The interpretation of the pictures are more clearly affected by 
what appears to be Mary’s own timidity. Thus, on the Barrier Pictures; 

"He's nfraicl hc'if get hurt with the hall.” 

"Mnyhe lie thinks that's n hard ball they’re playing witli," 

, , nnd that girl throws the hall heck to that boy and he don't 
know it, maybe he'll get hit." 

Tile generally accepting attitude to^vnrd group, as far as the interviews 
indicate, is not guided by any philosophy of “ri^t” and "wrong” in human 
relations. She takes her cues for behavior and values from the sanctions of 
tlie parent, tlius: 

"I guesa (this little boy « glad he U Catholic!. If their mother 
wanta him to be CathoHc." 

(he mother wants them to be Catholic she can." 

"I don't know. But my father does.” 

"(They would like to be Catholic). Maybe if their mother would 
like them to go to Catholic." 

Although none of tlic attitudes toward groups is crystallized, all her 
associations about Catholic and Protestant are mildly pleasant, while there 
arc indications of negative stereotypes about Jews (“They don’t talk like 
us’’) and Negroes ("Sometimes colored people grab you in the back at 
night”), Ihey are as yet not affecting her feelings toward the children 
of those groups. 

In the light of personal data on Mary, her responses on the interview are 
evidently not the expressions of an aggressive affirmative stand for friendly 
acceptance of groups or persons, but are motivated more likely by her per¬ 
sonal insecurity. Her iiome life (from the interview with her mother) is 
dominated by a strict, authoritarian mother, who is extremely critical of 
Mary, largely on the grounds that "Mary has no push. She allows the 
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otlicf children to bully her and beat her up.” Her criticism verges on the 
contemptuous, "All she does is stand there and cry." The teacher asJteJ, 
"Does she come home crying?" and Mrs. R replied: "She docs notl Slic 
knows better than that. I'd give her more than they gave lier. . , , IMany 
a time I push her out and tell her to pitch into them, but she just won't." 
This unrelenting attitude on the part of the mother and her dissatisfaction 
with Mary probably have a more basic origin. However, the only reason 
that Mrs. R gives is that her daughter is not a leader. Cleanliness in the 
home, a sense of duty about the routine of cleaning and washing, loom large 
in Mrs. R's values. Her only approving refcrciiM to Mary was in that area; 
"She’s a good duster, and now she’s going to learn to scrub the floor." A'lrs. 
R at no point in the interview indicated where the father stood in Ins alti¬ 
tude toward his children, nor was there any hint of the mother's attitude 
toward the two younger siblings except that they "tic tfic family down." 
The general picture of mother-cliild relations as it concerns Mary is one of 
hard discipline, nagging, no love, and outright rejection by the mother— 
a perfect setting for feelings of hostility which could become scapegoat in 
character. However, in school, as in the interviews, Mary's behavior ia moit 
unaggressive and conforming in obedience to the adult, 

‘Without additional personal data, a theory of Mary's bcliavior is liighly 
speculative. Two possible hypotheses (both related to tlie theories dis¬ 
cussed in the case of Richard) arc («i) that the inhibitions to aggression 
are too great to allow expression of hostile feelings in the interview—the 
inhibitions stemming from Mary's fear of adult authority; she might he 
sufficiently uncertain of the kind of responses "expected'' by the tester that 
Khe contrived to give only the most innocuous iiuenii^ctations; or [b) that 
she has not learned many of the cultural prcj'udices about groups, licncc the 
group identifications are not seen as relevant to her t.is)c of telling about tlic 
children in the pictures. 

5. Cate of Bob 

Bob, 6 years, 2 months, According to mother and teaciicr, appears to he 
a happy, secure, loved child. At home he is surrounded by a large family 
of adults who have a very closie-knit, affectionate relationship to one anotlier. 
They are a Catholic family of seven boys and two girls, .all much older 
than Bob; all but one arc married and live nearby. Bob lives with lus 
grandmother and mother. His father is dead. The grandmother and jn.ar* 
lied sister (who lives across the street) share the responsibility of taking 
care of Bob while bis mother is at work during the d.ay, Motlier, grand- 
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mother, sister are "devoted” to Bob. To the “easygoing" grandmother 
Bob is perfect. His mother is not only devoted to him but sees him as 
taking the place of his father. The closeness of tile wliole family is described 
tliusi "Wc get togetlier often just to get together. Everyone is welcome in 
the house. The house is always full.” Bob’s drawings of his family reflect 
this family structure. He is baffled by the wide age-range and marital 
status of his siblings, which introduce a confusion about aunt-sister-biother- 
coiisin relationships. When asked to draw the family, Bob said, ‘T can't,” 
then added, ‘T need to make a house first. I don’t know how to make a 
family. Anyhow, they are inside the house. They don't show outside. 
Do j'ou want me to bring them out?” He states his dilemma; "There’s too 
many. I don’t know them. There's ladies and mans. I can't make so many, 
but I will make my mother." This he did on the reverse side of the paper, 
placing licr alone in the center and then re-drawing the house. "This is 
my mother’s house. It has a ^rden. My mother likes a garden. So do I." 

Ill the interview there is no criticism made of Bob. Dissatisfaction is 
expressed, however, about the neighborhood in which he must play. Mrs. T 
comments to the teacher about so many people moving out of the neighbor¬ 
hood "because of the colored.” She emphasized the family's "Southern’' 
origin and characteristics: “All Southerners are easygoing like Bob. We 
arc all like that. We even look alike—blonde and blue eyes. You should 
see us wlien wc get together.” At this point, Mrs. T expresses another 
group attitude: "The only dark one is my sister’s bab 5 ^ He has brown 
eyes and brown hair^ like his daddy. He is Jewish, you know. My sister 
married outside of her religion. When we get together, they seem like 
outsiders because they look different.” 

From the teacher's report on Bob (first grade, School 4), tliere is again a 
strongly positive resj)onse toward liim. She sees him as the most popular 
child in tlie class, seldom quarreling with other children, cooperative with 
the teacher and "very pleasant” to have around. 

Bob’s apparently happy and secure personal life does not prevent his 
holding many hostile attitudes toward groups. He is especially hostile 
toward Negroes, This is in line with the sentiments expressed by his 
parent. Plis prejudice is expressed most vigorously in the picture of the 
Negro child and white children playing together: "No white people like 
colored, ’cause they kill people. A white hit a nigger over the head vvitlj 
all his might and killed him.” Yet, having expressed so clearly the white 
rejection of Negroes, to the question, “Are they friends?" lie replies, "Yeah, 
cause diey know each other.” His rejection of Negroes appears again on the 
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Bftvricr Picture wlien he describes, with gestures, tluit the coiorriJ liny 
would like to be white "’cause he has short hai’i' and lus Iiair sticks up like 
tliat." The white boy is glad he is white “ ’cause little white boys is better 
than a nigger and a little white boy can fight better." 

Bob’s family is Catholic, but Bob shows some confusion in deciding about 
his own group-belonging, thus; 

Question: Do you know any Protestant cliildrcn? 

Jlej/>o/jje,‘ Yeah. I'm a Protestant. I still go to Catliolic cliurcli, 1 
liate Protestant. I'm Prolqsiant Imt I go to CallioHc cluirdi. 

Mi.\cd feelings about Protestant in spite of ]|i.s expression of liate arc. evi¬ 
denced when, on the one hand, he .says, "Catljolk.s arc ju.st as good as 
Proteaunt" (wliicli he says rc|)catcdly—five times), ami yet wlien asked, 
"Would tliey (Catholic) sometimes want to he Protestant?" lie replies, 
"Yeah, 'cause Protestant arc just as good as those people." Whctljer or 
not Bob knows cliat liis Catholic family includes a Jewish unde by marriage, 
we do not know; in neither interview, however, docs lie cxpro.ss hostility 
toward Jews. It is interesting^ to note (h;jt in response to fjje (/lie.stion, 
"Arc these boys glad tlicy arc Jcwisli?” Bob says, "Ycali, 'cause Jewish arc 
just as better as Catliolic." Later in the interview when lie is asked, "WoiiUl 
these boys (non-Jew.s) sometimes want to be Jewish?" he replies, "Yeah 
(tlie tester notes tliat Bob says tills "doubtfull}'"), 'cause Jewish is as good 
as Protestant." This favorable comparison may merely be patter or may 
represent the same pattern expressed earlier in connection with CiitlioHc 
and Protestant, or it might reflect the /.ttuil 5 ''s cAort to .icccpt the Jewish 
uncle, coinnjunic.'itcd to Bob in these ivorc).s wJjich he now repents, 

The significance of the data on Bob is more than the demonstration ibat 
a child's security and happiness arc insufficient inoculation against preju¬ 
dice. The case demonstrates a close corrcspoiulciicc between the child's 
values with respect to groups and the values which his family Iiulils (re Negro 
and Jcwisli). The hypothesis is suggested that acceptance of family values 
is in the degree that a close aAcctioiial bond c-vists between cliihl and f.imily 
—as in the case of Bob. Other influences being equal, the piii i-nts me more 
Jikclj'’ to be a source of values when the home sujqdies tljc c)»i!d’s needs 
for emotional security. The powerful, autocratic parent may, too, deter¬ 
mine his child’s values (Mary) but it is doubtful whether llicsc values arc 
accepted as his own by the child and whether they persist beyond the power 
of the parent to enforce them. 
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6. Case of Howard 

In the ense of Howard, the tensions and conflicts of minority status 
arc manifested. Howard is Jewish, years old, in kindergarten at School 
5. There is little direct evidence from home or school of unpleasant experi¬ 
ences in which being Jewish has played a part. However, the atmosphere 
of the neighborhood in fostering Jewish-Catholic friction is certainly part 
of Howard's experience. 

Tlic interview with Howard’s mother, though aimed at her relationship 
with her child, turns repeatedly to the mother’s ambitions, which center 
around tJie economic success of her husband, fine clothes for herself, a new 
iionic, and the liope that her children “won’t ever want for anything.'' 
Howard enters into this picture of ambitions, tooi “I want my Howard to 
be Lops in his class.” She docs not think that Howard has any special 
problems; lie is well behaved at home, anti he helps with his baby sister. 
“They just sit and listen to the radio ’til my husband gets home. I can’t 
dcvoLc much time to play with him because of the baby." She displa 5 's no 
warmth and concern for Howard anywhere during the interview. 

His teacher’s reactions to Howard are not highly favorable. In general, he 
gets along fairly well in the kindergarten, showing an amount of aggression 
which is about average in the group, but the teacher rates him among the 
children whom she finds "least attractive in personality,” and uncooperative. 

Though tile personal data are rather meager, they suggest unsatisfying 
relationships in home and school and a lack of warm acceptance in the 
home, If the parents have insecurities linked with Jewish membership they 
arc almost certain to be heightened by the group tensions of the immediate 
neighborhood. Personal insecurities and nefghborliood tensions arc probably 
the sources of feelings expressed by Howard in the interviews. Negro is 
rigidly rejected. Protestant is not recognized. By the third picture, How¬ 
ard has become bored and irritable, but on seeing the Synagogue Picture, his 
interest is renewed and in a rush of words he identifies it as "shul," and iden¬ 
tifies the non-Jewish boys as Italian. In quick answer to the question, 
"Are these boys glad they are Jewish?” he replies, "No. They want a 
Christmas tree." And to the question, “Would they sometimes want to 
be Christian?" he says, “Ves, they like Christmas trees, trains, electric.” 
Considering that the testing date was the end of October, the association 
of Christmas with being Jewish may very well indicate a strong need in the 
child, or it may be evidence of a deeply felt disappointment. Further data 
on the discomfort in, if not rejection of, being Jewish are Howard’s questions 
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to the tester after the interview is cnmplctcil. Puzzled niul anxious, Howard 
asked, “Can you tell by my name that I’m Jewish? Howard Garrett >Vat- 
son. Is it a Jewisli name?" 

There can he no doubt that group membership is associated with certain 
anxieties and that being Jewish is bound up with selfhood for Howard- Hi< 
manifestations of insecurity suggest the beginnings of personal conihet wliich 
could lead to the phenomenon described in tlie theory of ‘'self-hate" (dis¬ 
cussed earlier). 

F. Summary 

In Section VIII, the data have been assembled witli rcsjicct to vai'iahlcs 
and circumstances of the person and environment which help in under¬ 
standing the development of attitudes concerning groups and the dynamics 
of group prejudices in die personalities of j'ounK children. 

In each environment, the content and values which the culture assigns to 
groups arc acquired hy children belonging to different groups and with differ¬ 
ent personalities. This learning takes place in different wnys. Cluldrcn 
develop interest in certain group factors, accept and reject prejuiliccs niul 
values as the factors, prejudices, and values are in line wiili speciJic n'quirc- 
ments of their situations and personal needs. 'I'hc relative weight of any 
factor in determining social learning varies from clu’ld to child. Consider¬ 
ing the total sample of cliildren studied, the impact of dominiuit cultural 
values regarding race and religion is greater than the influence of individual 
variations in environment and personality. 




IX. SUMMARY AND THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This study of young children is an investigation of the early stages of 
social a^vareness and attitude development co/icerni/jg sociaf group phe¬ 
nomena. The results can be viewed, first, as they contribute to an under¬ 
standing of the nature of social concepts held by yming children and the 
sensitivity of young children to value and status differences and conflicts 
among social groups in our culture. The results can be considered, also, 
in terms of their contribution to theories on attitude development and on 
the role of group membership in the development of the individual. An 
examination of the educational and social implications of the dat.a is also 
important. 

A. Summary of Procedure 

Perceptions and attitudes concerning racial and religious groups were 
obtained from 250 children of kindergarten, first, and second grades. Tlic 
data were obtained in two sessions with each child. IntcrviLuvs were 
carried out with the aid of a scries of pictures (Social Episodes Test) •wiiich 
permit the projections of content and attitudes regarding racial and re¬ 
ligious groups, and whieJ] permit the examiner to probe particular aspects 
of attitudes. The pictures are of simple social situations involving children 
on a playground, in a schoolroom, and on a city street. The situations .Trc 
sufficiently ambiguous to elicit a variety of interpretations. After initial 
interpretations by the child, racial and religious identifications arc introduced 
by the examiner. Questions, non-directive at the beginning and progressing 
to specific probing questions arc asked by the tester. 

The Social Episodes Test as a techn/qtte for stndj’ing soci.il .-jttittjdes was 
evaluated, As n. means of eliciting stich data the test is higlily effective. 
The pictures bring responses of considerable variety, proof of their providing 
a sufficiently interesting and ambiguous field to permit tlie diildrcn, after tlie 
introduction of group labels, to ignore the group factor.s in their story themes 
or to incorporate them in themes of neutral, friendly, or hostile intcraetions. 

It might be supposed that the tester’s introduction of tlie words, '‘colared," 
“white," “Protestant," “Catholic," “Jewish"—whicli arc generally verhoten 
topics in the schools —has a loading effect ujyon the resjamscs. It is load¬ 
ing the responses only in attempting to create a situation in which it is 
permissible for the child to express his associations and feelings about groups. 
This is necess.ary to an investigation of his attitudes. It is not loading (with 
one exception) with respect to its influence vipon the kind of reactions to 
group factors. This point rests on the data, ■vvliicli sliow (/i) that content 

4S5 
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and feelings varj' froin one gj'oup to another, and (b) that content and 
affect arc drawn from experiences beyond the immediate suggestions of the 
pictures. The special influences of the Barrier Picture, wliich cxert.s some 
directional bias, have been analyzed in detail* 

B. Summary of Findings Related to the Hypotheses op the 

Research 

1 . Jlypothesls 4 

Cultural content and attitudes with respect to racial and religious groups 
fire learned early in childhood. 

The social environment of almost all tJte children studied is differentiated 
ill some degree into social groups. This differentiation at its mininiiim in¬ 
volves an association of group Identifications with some fragment of personal 
experience ("Catholic is St. Anne’s school”) or with hearsay ("Colored is 
bad”). It reaches a high point of differentiation in some children, in whicli 
chaiactci’istics and customs of groups are described in detail, in which status 
positions and group cunllicts arc enumerated, in which the child expresses his 
own feelings and in which he secs social relations among persons modified 
by such considerations as; 

“VVliite don't like colored, hut maybe they know the boy (and will 
let him play)," 

"They (children in picture) are saying, T don't like these people. 

I hate (licm and they are too fresh.' I don't say that to hurt other 
people's feelingSi I play with them." 

The groups studied are not equally familiar to the children. While none 
of the subjects fails Co recognize Negro and white differences, many are un¬ 
able to supply content for one or more of the religious groups. "Catholic” is 
unknown to 1^1 per cent of the white children and 53 per cent of the Negro 
cliildren; "Protestant" is unknown to 61 per cent of the white children and 
87 per cent of the Negro children; and "Jewish” is unknown to 21 per cent 
of the white children and 59 per cent of the Negro children. 

Group differentiations are recognized at various levels of understanding: 
(fl) The label is only a thing, something to do, an institution, but without 
clear reference to people (Catholic is "beads”; Jewish is "pickles”; Protestant 
is "sing songs”), (if) Group labels represent classifications of people along 
clearly or vaguely defined dimensions ("Jewish is people” or "Catholic, Jew, 
any kind of people, Protestants”), (c) Group labels stand for transitory 
conditions or behavior which make one into a certain kind of person or give 
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one 11 certain kind of experience ("When lie gets dirty he turns into a colored 
boy," "(You are Catholic) when you go to Catholic school”), {(f) Group 
labels represent classifications of people about whom evaluations arc made 
("They are saying the Catholic people arc no good. Some people just hate 
Catholic people"). 

Not only are races and religious groups differentiated in content, but 
varying shades of hostility and friendliness are expressed about each. Group 
differences arc recognized as signals for various kinds of "appropriate" .social 
behavior. 

The group receiving the greatest amount of hostility and rejection is 
Negro. Responses toward Negro correspond to adult culture patternsi (n) 
segregation of white and Negro ("White and colored can't play together"); 
(/>) racial hostility ("I don’t like nigger kids’’); and (c) stereotypes of 
Negro character ("tough," "dirty," "kill whites”), 

Aggression is seen by the white children as coming from both races; when 
it is aggression in the sense of exclusion and rejection, it is more frequently 
seen as expressed by whites; when it is physical aggression it is frequently 
attributed to Negroes. 

The Negro cliildren have learned the same culture patterns of rejection 
by the white group and hostility between the races. The effects of awareness 
upon self-feelings are discussed below (Hypothesis B-2). 

Among the religious groups, there is a higher frequency of cxyicasions 
of aggression against Jewish than against Catholic and Protestant. The 
nature of the aggressions against each religious group again follows cultural 
prescriptions, and, more evidently than in tlic case of Negro and white, 
follows the peculiar patterns of the immediate neighborhoods (see Hypothesis 
A-] below). 

Based on responses to questions, "Is tliis little boy glad lie is -- 

(Negro, white, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish)?" and "Why?" the relative 
acceptance of each group compared with every otlier group is obtained. The 
results Eire, in general, in line with the status positions of these groups 
in American culture. The groups, in ascending order of acceptance, are 
Negro least accepted, Jewish next, and Catholic and Protestant next, about 
equal. (It is hazardous to interpret too literally the results on "Protestant,, 
since it is an unfamiliar term to many children.) Tiic order of acceptance 
is the same when responses of children who do not belong to the group in 
question and responses of children who are members of the group in question 
are considered separately. 
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2. Hypothesis A-1: The Learning, WUh Respect to Racial and Religions^ 
Factors, Reflects the Particular Content (Sub-Cultures) 
in fVhich the Child Lives 

To the extent thnt customs and values are identical in the individual 
environments of the children, the nature of group differentiations and 
attitudes toward them will be similar for all children, allowing, of course, 
for the individual differences in experience and personality needs. The data 
present this picture, one of considerable uniformity in content and attitudes, 
whicii is attributable to cultural uniformities in group status and group 
conflicts. 

Tlie dissimilarity in the responses, however, is evidence of the fact that 
quite different cultural forces impinge upon the children, Local neigh¬ 
borhood patterns and family group memberships are among the important 
sub-cultural differences which influence the responses. In the neighbor¬ 
hood in which tensions exist between Italian Catholic and Jewish groups 
(in School 5), the children show a heightened awareness of these groups; 
classify j^coplc with reference to these groups (thus, if told "These children 
arc Jewish,” a probable continuation by the child is "These others are 
Italian”); assume a competitive and hostile attitude toward one or the 
other group. Attitudes and concepts of Catholic and Protestant assume the 
characteristics of another neighborhood (School 4), where Protestant and 
Catholic religions are an issue. Here the children are more aware of 
Protestant than in any other neighborhood and here the in- and out-groups 
are Protestant and Catholic. "Jewish” is a more remote out-group, often 
classified as "not American.” Similar, though less striking, local variations 
appear in the other neighborhoods. There is much less neighborhood 
variation with respect to responses on Negro than on religious groups. 

Within the neigliborhoods in the study, the local patterns modify the par¬ 
ticular content of group differentiations and increase or decrease the salience 
of group identifications and conflicts, but they do not erase the basic similarity 
in group hiemrcliy and prejudices in all neighborhoods studied. 

The group membcrslnp of the family is another important context to 
consider in analyzing the social attitudes of the child. The data show the 
following influences of family group membership. Children who belong to 
a given group tend to have more information (no data on Negro and white) 
about it and tend to express more favorable attitudes toward it than children 
who do not belong to the group. The data do not indicate that children 
belonging to any one group show reliably more group prejudice than cliildrcn 
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of otlier groups. Childreji of minority groups (Negro and Jcwisii) tend 
to show greater seEisitfvtty, anxious concern, and personal Involvement about 
group distinctions which include their own group than otlier children (sec 
Hypotheses B-2 and 3). 

3. Hypothesis A^2: The Child Accepts Adult Attitudes Toward Groups 

These attitudes may be learned from direct teaciiing or from the "uncon¬ 
scious” teaching of the adult. The importance of this hypothesis is imme¬ 
diately evident to anyone who confronts himself with one or both of the 
following questions; How, in the family, neighborhood, school, community, 
are group standards and prejudices communicated to the cliild? How arc the 
child’s misconceptions and hostilities involving groups to be unlearned ? 

This research provides mainly indirect data bearing on the hypotliesis. 
Many clues are to be found by culling from the responses tlic cJiildren’s 
references to sources of attitudes and by examining the form in which 
expressions of attitudes are given. Adult values and interpretations of the 
social world play a considerably more prominent role than do intcrjicrsonal 
cxpei'iences of tlie child with members of any one of the groups. The role 
of the adult as intermediary can be inferred from the children's references 
to parents' admonitions (“Sometimes other people’s mothers don't lihc 
Protestants to play with Catholics”); to adult accounts of experience ("A 
colored man gave my father (Uxi-driver) a dollar tip”); to religions teach¬ 
ings which “justify” attitudes (“They put God on the cross and that's why 
they (children in the picture) don't like them,” "1 learned about colored 
and wliite in Sunday School”); and to gencraliiatiojis winch arc probably 
formulated by adults (“If you’re kind you play with everybody”). 

Many of the statements which express the child's own reactions to a 

group are of the kind, “It is bad to play with-" or “I don’t like 

-.” They are rarely of the kind in which personal experience alone 

leads to a negative reactiorr, such as the hypothetical response, "I piaycJ with 
a Negro boy; he was mean to me, and therefore, I don’t like Negroes.” 
There are numerous responses which show that proliibitions or expectations 
set up by adults either prevent personal experience which is available in the 
child’s environment and by which the child could form his own opinions (“If 
she’s white she’s allowed to play in people's yards”) or which jned ispo.se him 
to negatively affected perceptions of liis experience ("Well, my motlicr said 
that sometimes colored people beat up white children ). 
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4. Hypothesis d-3: The Extent of Learning About Groups and the Degree 
of Crystallitatm of Attitudes Increases IHiih the Age of the Child 

Increases in social learning correlated -with age are in the direction 
of greater awareness of group conflicts, patterns of exclusion, and forms of 
stereotyping and derogation; and in the direction of greater acceptance of 
prejudiced attitudes. There Is no age trend (between kindergarten and 
second grade) in the accuracy of information about group differences. There 
are as many misconceptions and distortions of facts among the older children 
ns among the younger. 

The following arc indications of increasing crystallization of attitudes. 
Each of tliese factors increases slightly from kindergarten to second grade 
children, but is not solely a function of age: («) picture interpretations in¬ 
clude rationalizations for the behavior projected concerning groups; {b) 
there is a consistent attitude expressed on each appearance of a given group; 
(c) a philosophy of behavior toward persons or groups is expressed; (d) 
fhe meanings of group identifications are attached to people rather than 
to symbols or institutions or behavior; («) there is personal involvement, 
cither through identification of self or in emotional reactions to groups other 
than the child's own. 

It is to be stressed that none of the phenomena studied (awareness of group 
diffeicntiations, group concepts, group attitudes) develops by stages which 
can be related strictly to age or maturity. It is not possible to ignore a con¬ 
text of cultural influences and personality factors, .and to ascribe to certain 
ages (5, pp. 338, 356-8) a given kind of response to group factors. 

5. Hypothesis A~4; When Allowed to Discuss ike Topic, the Child Shows 
Considerable Interest in and Concern for Gidiural Differences, 
and Combined With This Interest is an Awareness 
of the "'Verboten" Nature of the Topic 

The data support tills hypothesis. Initial reactions to the interview topic 
inv.iriably portray a reserve, an uneasiness, or an effort to avoid the topic of 
race and religion. This is most evident in reactions to Negro and white. 
An effort to avoid discussion occurs most frequently among Negro children. 

With the establishment of a permissive situation, the responses demonstrate 
that the children possess many ideas, curiosities, and also some pre-occupa¬ 
tions about racial and religious differences, and that these topics .are dis¬ 
cussed among children themselves. 
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6. Hypothesis B: Group Membership is One Aspeci of /he Scif-Couccp/ oj 

Children 

Mtiny of the children interviewed Indicate a sense of own Kroup nicinhcr- 
ship, Tliis is seen most strongly in regard to racial l)eh)iiKiiiK. The child 
places liimself in his own race and often attaches an affective meaning to it; 
in many cases, thcie is a competitive aspect in the affect (of [;latl to belong 
to this group rather than that group). 

Self-awareness of religious group belonging is not apparent in all cluldron. 
Jewish children show greater awareness than either Catliolic or Protestant 
cliildrcn. Negro children least of all identify themselves in religions group 
terms. There is confusion, too, for some children who are iinccrtatii as to 
whether they arc Protestant or Catholic. A very few children who say, 
outright, that they arc either Catholic or Protestant identify themselves 
incorrectly. 

It should he noted that non-membership in a group may he sensed by the 
child witli ns much import for his self-picture as membership in a group 
(‘'I'm glad I’m not Catholic"; NcRro girl referring to Negro child in 
picture, "She wishes she was white”). 

7. Hypothesis B-t: Group Membership is Rehled to the Childs Bustr 

Need for Acceptance 

Recognition of the social meanings of group dilTcrcnccs and identification 
with their own racial and/or religious groups which :ii>pcar in many of the 
subjects Imve been discussed above. From tlicse fiiulings, ccrtaiit effects of 
group factors upon the child’s feelings of acceptance and rejection are in¬ 
ferred: (< 7 ) Group-belatiging is seen as one determinant of nccepiance m the 
play groups of children; the most marked influence is witli racial iiicmhcrship. 
(i) Gvoiip-hclonging is linked with conflicts In wliieh the child anticipates 
he will become engaged, (c) Some children find security m beliuiging to a 
group winch is seen as mo.<;t desired am glad I am a white buy. Some 
colored people say, T wish I was a white boy and (tlic children) would 
like to play with mc.^” "They wishes they was American like us"], {d) 

Concepts of groups which give an inherent "badness'' or "goodness ’ to mem¬ 
bers of these groups contribute an abasing or enhancing quality to the child s 

self-image. 
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8. Hypothesis B-2; Hegathe Self-Feelings and Personal Conflict Concerning 

Group-Belonging Arise Frequently in Minority Children 

Many children experience serious ego-threats sis a result of group preju¬ 
dices. Negro children reveal most vividly and often the feelings of inse¬ 
curity resulting from anticipated rejection or insult from the white children. 
The same phenomenon appears among the Jewish children. On occasion, 
Catholic and Protestant children show an anxious concern over an anti- 
Catliolic or anti-Protestant remark which has been the topic of competitive 
discussion among their playmates. Experience of cultural conflict in some 
of the children belonging to minority groups has given rise to ambivalent 
feelings toward their own group, documentation for the theory of self-hatred 
at an early age in childhood. 

9. Hypothesis B-3; The Role of Group Membership in the Concept of the 
Self Varies With the Role of Each Group in Societyj Which May be 

to Increase or to Decrease Its Importance for the Individual 

Tlie frequency with which children identify themselves by group mem¬ 
bership and the function of the identifleation varies with the group and neigh¬ 
borhood to which the children belong. The importance it assumes is 
appreciably greater (as evidenced in the kind and amount of content offered 
in the projections) for children of minority groups and for children be¬ 
longing to groups involved in local community conflicts. Where a group is 
not greatly involved in cultural tensions, where there is no attack upon it 
to increase its "group consciousness” there is relatively little personal in¬ 
volvement by the children (as with Protestant group, except in School 2; 
and with the Christian group, except in School 5). The role of group 
variables for the individual child cannot be predicted solely on the basis of 
cultural forces, but factors of intrafamily relations and personality, illus¬ 
trated in the case studies, modify attitudes, intensify or diminish cultural 
conflicts experienced by the child. 

C. Sown Implications of Tindings 

The findings of this study challenge a number of familiar assumptions and 
practices concerned with the development of children. It has been assumed 
that social prejudices and group consciousness do not arise until late child¬ 
hood or the teens, and therefore education of younger children lias proceeded 
as if needs or interests concerning group differentiations in the social environ¬ 
ment did not exist at these ages. 
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The data demonstrate the falsity and danger in this assumption, If the 
personal-social needs of cliiidren in our culture are to be met, their aware¬ 
nesses, interests, fears, and securities related to group factors must be dealt 
with. This cannot be postponed until adolescence, but must be begun in pre¬ 
school and early school years. 

Research on children's concepts of the world has explored with great 
thoroughness children's abilities to comprehend time, space, physical phe¬ 
nomena, etc. Research on methods of teaching these facts is extensive. Hut 
children’s concepts of anthropology and sociology have not had the benefit 
of the same amount of research effort. For tJjc mo.st part, tJie cojiccpts arc 
allowed to "just grow” witliout the benefit of planned teaching. Surely 
they are no more difficult or no less important in persona) development than 
the concepts in arithmetic, geography, plij'siology, etc. 

The data from this study on concepts of race and religion show the Jiigh 
level of understanding of young children. At the same time they show 
the many misconceptions and distortions of fact which they accept. Since 
attitudes and feelings about race and religion arc involved, as well as 
cognition, special methodological problems arise. Several theories concerned 
with such problems ai'C examined in the light of the findings. 

One theory is that the public school is a democratixing institution per sc. 
Some corollaries are: (n) Children of various groups as they work together 
in the same classroom develop attitudes of acceptance and fricirdlincss to¬ 
ward their classmates. It is tacitly assumed that this acceptance and friendli¬ 
ness arc carried over to relations with people oiitsidc of school. (/») In a 
homogeneous school, good relations also develop autonintically and problems 
of intergroup relations do not even exist- (c) Differences repre.^entej in 
the classroom or neighhorliood must not be mentioned, for by so doing, 
problems of differences are created. 

The findings do not support these beliefs. Friendly and cooperative efass- 
room behavior in School 5 between Jcwisli and Catholic children did not 
prevciit the growth of m.inj' group stcreot 3 'pes and group prejudices in tlicse 
children. Similar^', in tlie scliool wlicre tiiere were few or lU) Negro cliil- 
dren, there was at least as much prejudice toward Negroes as in the sehot/l 
where there were more Negro children. Stereotypes anti prejudices do not 
arise primarily from interpersonnl contacts. Contact cannot then be used 
as the only means for prevention or clianging prejudices. Cliiidren very 
often simply regard their happy conwets with persons of rcjectet) groups as 
exceptions wliich in no way alter tlic generalizations which they make 
about the g'roups as a whole. (For example: '“1 liate to be near tiicm 
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(colored people), but our cleaning lady is nice, she helps me.” “My boy 
friend is Jewish but I like him.”) 

The theory which advocates ignoring cultural diversities can be challenged 
on several points. Since diildrcn are aware of differences and have ques¬ 
tions about them, an atmosphere in which these differences Cannot be recog¬ 
nized and discussed puts cultural questions in the realm of tabooed subjects 
and may create suspicions and fears about them. 

To proceed as if group differences do nor exist is to ignore the cultural 
context in which children live, for society does not ignore differences; family 
customs and values and names and languages all reflect group-derived varia¬ 
tions. A rule of silence about differences not only fails the child in not help¬ 
ing him to achieve a better understanding than he has of group factors, but 
the silence may also be perceived by the child as tacit agreement with 
societal prejudices. (For is it not part of “polite” prejudice to endure while 
the rejected group is present or to accept the person present as an exception?) 

Another theory considers group prejudices and conflict over group-belonging 
as by-products of unhappy, insecure personal situations. Personally secure 
and happy children, it is held, will not develop prejudices or insecurities about 
groups. This theory seems untenable in view of the extremely high pro¬ 
portion of the children wliose responses show awareness or acceptance of 
group prejudices. The case material also suggests that personal security or 
ijwfCurJty is not the sole determinant of group attitude. And pcrh.aps most 
important of all is the evidence that children’s perceptions of groups de¬ 
velop out of adult values and the status quo; that is to say, that many of 
the children have opportunity for only the kind of learning about groups 
which involves stereotypes and rejection, especially of groups not present in 
the child’s environment. This learning cannot be interpreted as a form of 
aggression consequent on personal insecurities and frustrations. 

The data of this study arc relevant to another assumption about the teach¬ 
ing of good human relations. Teaching general democratic principles or the 
“Golden Rule” is inadequate unless the teaching is specific in its applications. 
Such specific teaching is reflected in the response of the child who gives a 
friendly response in the Negro Barrier Picture and adds, “It’s not nice to 
make fun of colored people.” The specific training needed is the kind 
« which faces cultural diversities in the form and in the situations in which 
the child experiences them (as the child differs from his playmates, as he 
observes ritual, customs, characteristics for which he knows no explana¬ 
tion) and which provides him with information and attitudes and social 
techniques to meet these, situations. 
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This investigation gives rise to nianj' Miiaiiswercd jiroblcnis wlucli require 
furtlier icsenrcii. Experimentation with methocls of retraining attitudes 
and developing social concepts is necessary if the prcvScnt tlicorics and nictluiJs 
which appear to be inadequate are to be followed by more effective approaches 
to intercultuial education. 

Some of tile problems which arc rai.sed in tliis rcscnrdi but whicli nrc not 
answered by it arc: 

1. What is the relation between the perceptions and attitudes ohtaiued 
in tlje test situation and the children's behavior witli members of tlic groups 
involved? 

2. How docs tile liomc perform its "educative" function with respect to 
social concepts and attitudes? How strong arc tlic forces of die lionn' in 
comparison with other influences upon cliildreii’s attitudes?^ 

3. What are the determinants of the reactions of minority children to 
social (Jiscriinination? In this problem, aiialj’.sis of tlie homo influences would 
be especially important. 

4. What are the awarenesses and attitudes of children of different ages 
with other enviroiiinental backgrounds? How do pcrsoiialitj' factors rel.ntc 
to the acquisition of attitudes and their change? 

“Data on tliese problems were gaihcred in a laier phase of tlic I’liiladclphia Uarly 
Cliildliood Project. 
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